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“ EVEN AS WE HAVE BEEN APPROVED OF GOD TO BE INTRUSTED WITH THE GOSPEL, SO WE SPEAK; NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD WHICH PROVETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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COLUMBUS AT THE SPANISH COURT. 


BY HUNTINGTON SMITH. 








THE wars are ended; and soft-brooding peace 
Distends her pinions o’er the ravaged land 
Hard won by Isabel and Ferdinand 

From Moorish clutches. At this glad release 

Of siege and sally, it is no caprice, 

But in thanksgiving, that the royal hand 
Hastens a general féte-day to command, 
And bids the mourning in the realm to cease. 


While the mad mirth goes forward, and all Spain 
Unites the ready cup of joy to quaff, 
Columbus, mute and hopeless, worn with pain, 
Leans in dejection on his faithful staff, 
Bearing potential empires in his brain,— 
And fools around him only look and laugh! 
DORCHESTER, Mass. 
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MRS. HARRISON. 
BY THE REV. TEUNIS S. HAMLIN, D.D. 


Tue facts and events of Mrs. Harrison’s life are dis- 
tinctively American. She was the daughter of a clergy- 
man. It is a very notable fact, of which fresh illustra- 
tions are constantly coming to one’s attention here at the 
Capital, that many of our foremost men and women are 
children of Christian ministers. This simply emphasizes 
the value of early nurture in good morals and religious 
duties, in that careful economy which the narrow means 
of mest clerical households requires, and of descent from 
thoughtful, scholarly, refined and pure parents. 

All these advantages Mrs. Harrison enjoyed to the full. 
At the time of her birth, her father, the Rev. John 
Witherspoon Scott, D.D., was President of the Female 
College at Oxford, Ohio. Here her girlhood was spent, 
amid beautiful natural surroundings, and in the studious 
and literary atmosphere of a college town. She enjoyed 
the best educational advantages of the day, and she ap- 
preciated and improved them. She grew to be a fascinat- 
ing young woman, lovely in face and form, of simple, 
hearty manners, broadly intelligent, full of life and fun, 
witty, but never caustic in conversation—a universal 
favorite. ‘ 

At twenty-one years of age she was married at Oxford 
to Benjamin Harrison, a poor boy, just entering his 
chosen profession of the law. They began their united 
life in trae American fashion, simply and quietly ; living 
within their means, joining the industry and economy in 
which both had been reared. They gradually enlarged 
their manner of life as well-earned prosperity came ; and 
their Indianapolis home was notable for hearty and re- 
fined hospitality. But both husband and wife cordially 
disliked ostentation of any sort; and while residing at 
the Capital during General Harrison’s six years in the 
Senate, they lived modestly, tho always in a manner en- 
tirely worthy of their position. 

During those six years Mrs. Harrison interested herself 
actively in charitable and other good works, as she had 
always done at Indianapolis. The Garfield Hospital 
owes much to her unremitting efforts ; and her unnamed 
and unknown charities far exceeded those that ever 
came to the knowledge of the public. 

When she came here three-and-a-half years ago, as 
the wife of the President, she was no novice. She un- 
derstood fully the immense social responsibilities and 
burdens of the position. That these were not naturally 
congenial to her, that she greatly preferred the retire- 
ment and uninterrupted joys of family life, and that 
she still fulfilled every duty of her high station with 
conscientious fidelity, affords a thorough insight into 
her true and noble character. No visitor to the Execu- 
tive Mansion ever felt any chill of reluctance in Mrs. 
Harrison’s greeting. She was utterly unchanged by 
high station. She retained always the habit in which she 

had been reared of judging people by their merit, not 
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By title or official place. «The oldest Indianapolis friends 
and the highest diplomats alike found her affable, sin- 
cere, sympathetic—a true American woman. 

Mrs. Harrison was pre eminently domestic. Tho hold- 
ing the highest station in the land, she did not regard 
the duties of the household as unworthy of her earnest 
attention. The historical associations of the White 
House were very dear to her,and she understood them 
thoroughly. She aimed to make the house, in its public 
rooms, worthy of the nation; and the new decorations 
of the main eorridor, the State dining room, and other 
portions of the building, are proofs of her exquisite taste. 
Even more sedulous care was bestowed upon the family 
rooms of the second story, and what was lacking in 
liberality of appropriations was made good by Mrs. 
Harrison's skilland knowledge. But the changes below- 
stairs, and which the public never see, are still more 
characteristic of her kind heart. She found the work- 
ing and servants’ rooms sadly neglected, uncomfortable 
and unhealthy. They have all been made wholesome 
and attractive under her personal direction. There is 
not a man or woman employed about the White House 
that does not love Mrs. Harrison devotedly and feel per- 
sonally bereaved in her death. 

Her most fondly cherished plan was an enlargement 
of the Mansion, long too small, and each year growing 
more inadequate, privacy for the family resident there 
being now quite out of the question. Mrs. Harrison 
gave this subject the most thoughtful attention, and the 
design she originated has been laid before the Congress. 
It is to be earnestly hoped that, at the session now at 
hand, it may be adopted, and an appropriation made for 
its immediate execution. What more suitable memorial 
of Mrs. Harrison would be possible ? 

As President of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, Mrs. Harrison performed much quiet labor ; and 
her wise counsel, ready tact, charity of judgment, and 
willing service did much to bring this splendid organiza- 
tion to its present state of prosperity. 

The family life at the Executive Mansion during these 
last years has been very beautiful. Itis rare to find four 
generations living together under any roof. Here such 
was the fact ; and each ideal in itself, and in its relation 
to all the others. Dr? Scott, now in his ninety-third year, 
vigorous, active, full of interest in men and things, 
brought to the White House the benediction of his use- 
ful life and his beautiful old age. The President and 
Mrs. Harrison have had here the same devoted, Christian 
home life that they always maintained in Indianapolis, 
faithfully observing the Sabbath, constantly maintaining 
family worship, and as conscientiously true to their pri- 
vate as to their public duties. Their children have been 
their joy and comfort, Mrs. McKee especially aiding her 
mother most efficiently in every way. And the three 
grandchildren, strong, beautiful, bright, have brought 
constant sunshine, while they have been reared in all the 
obedience and love of a true Christian home. Here Mrs. 
Harrison has spent her happiest hours, loving and be- 
loved, a beautiful example of American womanhood. 
Her long illness has been borne with noble fortitude 
and patience. Long before the public knew of it, she 
was beginning to break under the too great strain. Pub- 
licity was so wearisome to her that she snatched every 
opportunity for retirement ; and hours that should have 
been spent in open-air exercise were devoted to her be- 
loved china painting. To the very end of the last 
social season she was always in her place, and every 
duty was ungrudgingly done. When at last the break 
came,she had a passionate longing to be alone, and thence- 
forward saw only her immediate family. She was gentle, 
peaceful, grateful to her devoted physician and nurses, 
but uninterested in the outside world. Of all the exceed- 
ing tenderness and fidelity of the stricken husband the 
world will never know. The President was completely 
merged in the Christian man, Never in any home was 
there a more prayerful watching, a more Christian en- 
trance upon immortality, a more Heaven-consoled 
grief. 

It has been one of the chief moral forces of England 
for the last half-century that the throne was occupied 
by a pure, true woman, a model wife and mother. In 
all these respects she has had her peer in the late mis- 

treas of the Executive Mansion. It becomes all Ameri- 
can Christians, while they grieve with their Chief Mag- 





istrate, heartily to thank God for the life and example 
of Caroline Scott Harrison, 
WASBINGTON, D.C, 
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THE SHORT STORY. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 





OnE of the interesting things in the history of litera- 
ture is a study of the moods that fashion takes in form. 
The stately, stupid, periodical essay—the glory of the 
Spectator ; the boudoir literature of Ladies’ and Gentle- 
men’s Annuals; the architectural love-poems in whose 
involved and dusty corridors any modern passion would 
lose itself forever ; the epics useful to us as safe and 
pleasant anodynes ; the unplausible romances and pon- 
derous novels of adventure, impossibility, history and 
metaphysics which have each in turn led the fashion of 
their day, and made the most of it—these have retired to 
the back shelves of our too busy age. Only students, 
often only scholars, read these cylinders of a leisurely 
and bountiful past. Our modern taste is formed, is tuo 
much formed by our spasmodic methods of living. It is 
the fact, however reluctant we ought to be to own it, 
that the ‘‘Whip of the Sky” flogs us along so fast that 
the majority of what are called reading 
not find inclination or do not force time to 
books outside of the easy alcoves of fiction; and it 1s 
significant that even a full-grown novel is rapidly be- 
coming too large an undertaking for the average mind. 
Out of our nervous conditions, our hurry and worry, 
our rush and push, our suburban trains and clubs, our 
ecclesiastical steam-power, and philanthropic whirlpools, 
and business tornadoes, out of our estrangement from 
leisure, our gaining passion for travel, and growing 
indifference to home, and marked lack of repose—there 
has been born one good thing if no other ; and that is the 
short story. 

The short story is, without question, the literary fa 


pec »ple do 
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vorite of our time. The popular preference, which is 
usually worth counting in most matters, clearly turns in 
this direction. Newspaper syndicates have reported for 
a year or two a decline in the serial market. Even 
magazines are beginning to feel a lull in the demand for 


continued novels ; while publishers record a briskly gain- 


ing sale for volumes of brief, collected tales. 

In a word, the short story, which has, of course, 
always existed, but hitherto in an apologetic form that 
literature has recognized when a superior genius forced 
it to, has become the lion of our intellectual day. It does 
not require genius now, to give dignity to a short story ; 
and the little “pastel” struts confidently among us, 
believing itself to be a tale, and is scarcely undeceived 

It is not too much to claim that America is doing, and 


has long been doing her full share of the admirable work 
which this form of expression renders possible. 

France, which has taught us so many noble and so 
many ignoble lessons in literature, has carried the short 
story to a refinement of elaboration which it is still pos- 
sible to supplement by a depth of plummet and hight 
of purpose more naturally attainable by the sterner con- 
science and graver temperament of our people. From 
France we can learn something; but we can teach her 
quite as much. 

Our ideal, and, we may say, probable short story- 
writer will not peed narcotic stimulants ; nor will he end 
his days in a private asylum. Our purer morality will 
forbid the serpent that coils on the wing of so many of 
the gifted imaginations sprung from a society less 
controlled than ours by the cleanest ethics. On the 
whole, itis time to remember that the struggle narrows 
to these two nations; for no other can be said, strictly, to 
compete with us in thisdepartment of literary effort to- 
day. Itis becoming a duel between the two great Repub- 
lics, Which will produce the best of the briefest fiction ? 
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A blatant elaim would be an ignorant and idle matter. 
But it is quite within bounds to say that we have had, 
and still have some work of this kind as good as any to 
be found im France; and that we have the material for 
better, Our huge extent of territory, our startling va- 
riety of climate, ourextremes of wealth and poverty, our 
assorted faces, our feverish restlessness of temper, our 
sudden changes of fortune, our popular education, our 
enormous seaboard life, give us unique chances for swift 
and splendid effects. The results depend upon our pa- 
tience and skill in handling our material ; upon our abil- 
ity to use our own capacity. 

From Hawthorne to the last magazine fayorite who 
rides the crest of the wave to-day, our catalog of short 
story-writers is a varied and honorable one, full of 
quality in which a nation older and wiser than ours 
might glory. To compare the names and claims of one’s 
fellow-workmen in a specialty is an unwelcome task ; 
just here, an unnecessary one, and ‘I pray thee, have 
me excused.” As for these, we all know them. They 
are at the ends of our tongues, and in the depths of our 
hearts. Weknow where to turn for the representative 
attribute in each. Who has “the light touch”—who, 
solidity in the mysterious art of construction—who, fire 
in dramatic action—who, power in moral emphasis— 
who, glory of spiritual illumination—it is not for the 
critics alone to decide; for, the common sense of the 
common reader is an admirable classifier. The Ameri- 
can short story offers, at least, these features to the at- 
tention of criticism to-day, and contains promise of 
more and better. It will be our own fault, I do not hesi- 
tate to say, if in a dozen years we do not write the best 
short stories in the world. 

It is, perhaps, not out of place to notice that only one 
experiencedin this form of literary expression, can con- 
ceive any idea of its difficulty and delicacy. 

What it means to achieve a fine, short story of imme- 
diate influence and permanent position cannot be under- 
stood by writers in other literary departments any more 
than by the readers who take up the magazine and drop 
it after dinner. 

““Those? Why, I supposed you got off those things in 
a few hours !” said a professor of metaphysics once to a 
successful short story-writer. 

“‘T never give less than four weeks’ hard work to a 
short magazine story,” answered the author, smiling ; 
‘‘and sometimes itis nearer six.” 

The metaphysician pondered this reply as he would 
the duality of consciousness, and went away sorrowful, 
for he had great intellectual possessions ; but the power 
tocomprehend the art involved in the creation of good 
‘light reading ” was not among them. 

If the testimony of those authors who have achieved 
something of value in the lines of both the long and the 
short story were fairly taken, I believe it would be found 
to unite in affirming that, of the two kinds of efforts, the 
short story is obviously more difficult, and, therefore, 
more doubtful of success. It is easier to construct a 
permanent novel than an eminent short story. The 
artistic conditions in the latter are like the definition 
which one of the Greek teachers gave of a poet : ‘‘Some- 
thing light, and with wings.” ‘They cannot be defined. 
They fly from tbe classifier; but they are as inexorable 
as the invisible winds. 

The author of a short story has no easy work before 
him. He labors under laws of construction that 
may depend upon an adjective, and hang upon a semi- 
colon. He handles emotions and principles that must 
have the spontaneity of poetry and the discipline of 
science. Repression, condensation, suggestion must be 
carried to their highest finish. Yet that is a dull hand 
which cannot adjust these conditions to a flash of dra- 
matic action as eager—and as brief—as a scene in the 
street, viewed from the window of a quiet home,—and 
dashing by. 

The present teadency to turn the short story into a 
sketch is to be regretted; for itis not art. A sketch is 
not a story, and nothing can make it such. 

Little studies of little subjects—etchings of local scenery, 
impressions in rustic character whose accuracy does not 
veil the lack of genuine human sympathy with which 
they are drawn, lessons in patois, experiments with the 
kodak upon social manner—these it is fashionable to 
call “artistic.” Give them the names that belong to 
them and they are delightful and honest work. But 
stories they are not. It is false art to call them so. 

The short story of the future will not be a bit of bric-a- 
brac. It will be a work of faultless construction and of 
exquisite finish ; but it will be a power in human con- 
duct, and a profound study of the hights and deeps, the 
laughter and'the tears of human life. : 

NEWTON HIGHLANDS, Mass. 


THE NATION NAMELESS IN SONG. 


BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 








There is no use denying that we Americans have a 
grievance concerning our domestic poetry. The hun- 
dred years of our history have given us time enough to 
produce some precious patriotic verse. The meaning of 
this Republic has been clear from the beginning; and 
that, if not its achievement, is fitter to inspire raptures 
than any government'seen upon the old burdened earth. 
Nor have we lacked a vivid and intense national life ; 


the most remantie hero is always with us, in the person 
of Nathan Hale, Jasper of Port Moultrie, ‘‘Albemarle” 
Cushing or General Custer ; and where there is the pas- 
sion of patriotism, there should be its poetry. We are 
rich in a few fine ballads and in lyrics like ‘‘ Qld Iron- 
sides,” and *‘ The Concord Hymn,” and ‘ Kearney at 
Seven Pines,” and the tenderest utterance of Whit- 
man, “‘O Captain, my Captain,” and page after 
page of ‘‘ the indigenous New Englander,” Mr. Whittier. 
But there is one thing which gives our best literature an 
ill-mannered look ; which leaves it incomparably gallant 
and direct when dealing with the natural beauty, the 
men, the flag, the prosperity and the principles of the 
United States of America, but makes it as gawky as 
possible when the hour comes to address or refer to the 
United States of America herself. For what can you 
do, in numbers, with that bugaboo, the United States of 
America? The Senate may thunder unto her; but not 
one of her poets, be he never so bold, has dared to greet 
his motherland by her name. The result, in the hands 
of some guileless genius out of the West, might be : 
Thy name my heart dilates, 
Oo Sublime United States 
. Thy open gates, 
United States ! 
Rejoice them folks as emigrates ! 

Seriously, the very thought of an accurate apostrophe 
to her is a dead frost upon the Muse and provocative 
only of burlesque. Consequently, we have songs about 
our country (founded on nice evasions of proper nouns) 
and no songs frankly to her at all; but it is the songs to 
her, which, if we had them, would constitute our ritual 
of worship. When we salute her as ‘‘ My country, ’tis 
of thee” in the hymn called ‘‘America,” we know very 
well that the tune is stolen, and that America is our 
cortinent and not our country. Europeans are continu- 
ally angering and amusing us with the habit of looking 
upon Canadians and Venezuelans as our fellow-citizens ; 
yet they are consistent, and weare not. We do our best 
to appropriate the generic name, America, for our own 
species, and not very successfully, nor with any great 
good sense. To put on airs and begin to quote ‘‘ Colum- 
bia, the gem of the ocean,” is just as absurd. Columbus 
did not land at Cape Cod; and his name, if it had been 
in general use, would certainly not have belonged to us 
in particular, but rather to the wide territories south of 
us which we consider altogether below us in the social 
scale. No, the trouble is at the very root; we have no 
poetic existence because we have no name. 

Now, to have no name, as readers of Charles Lamb’s 
ridiculous play of ‘‘ Mr. H.” may remember, is compro- 
mising. It is plain that an invitation into the country, 
such as Randolph’s ringing strophes to his ‘‘ worthy 
Stafford,” could hardly have been intoned aloud to that 
unlucky gentleman Hogsflesh; nor could he receive a 
compliment at full length like ‘‘ Cromwell, our chief of 
men,” from name-employing Milton. Dr. Samuel John- 
son takes occasion to say, in his criticism on Pope, that 
an epitaph, unless it embodies the name of the deceased, 
is useless, as it may wander over the earth after an 
owner. Surely this isdoubly so with invocations to one’s 
country. Tradition, and a family understanding, and a 
chain of internal evidence, will, né doubt, through all 
the centuries, preserve to ‘‘these States” the magnifi- 
cent Commemoration Ode of Lowell; since from end 
to end, there is nothing in the face of it to show a for- 
eigner to which civilization it belongs; ‘‘ Dear land” 
and ‘‘ My country” are its only approaches to a definite 
dedication of its splendid chant of sacrifice and hard- 
won peace. It is full of allusions, any one of which 
would be sufficient to identify itunto everlasting. But 
allusions would not have satisfied Dr. Johnson. It is 
better policy to direct your envelop outright to Miss 
Jones than to aggravate the postman by covering it, in 
your most elegant writing, with references to the golden- 
haired young persoh with eyeglasses, who dwelleth in 
the gambrel-roofed mansion next the bridge, and play- 
eth the violin, and leadeth a bulldog. Now this is pre- 
cisely what our poorpoets have to do, until our sense of 
what is wanted culminates in a national christening. 
We can have nothing like the freedom with which the 
French poets use that beautiful word France, nor can 
we match 

“ Bella, superba, invitta, auqusta Roma !” 


a grand organ sound outswelling at the close of a sweet 
line. A Dryden will shout cheerily (with a full seven- 
teenth century accent on the last syllable): 
“ Hoigh for the honour of old England !” 
and Mr. Henley will sing to his manly lyre, to the envy 
of everybody on this side of the sea: 
** What have I done for you, 
England, my England ? 
What is there I would not do, 
England, my own ?” 
Even this is to the close of the ‘“‘ Harvard Ode,” ‘‘ as water 
unto wine”; yet the “* Harvard Ode” is a consummate epi- 
taph to nobody, and can be quoted with no such true 
satisfaction of the ear and tongue. And, in the same 
manner, 
* Thou, tao, sail on, O Ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union strong and great !” 
is spirited enough to suit any boy for his declamation ; 





but we must remember that we ourselves guess by the 








heart, and outsiders are never once made to know to 
what adored great Ship the bard iscrying. Weare very 
proud of such poetry, and it is positively ours, and ours 
alone, while we live. Just so a fond girl keeps the 
rhymes (possibly cribbed from Shakespeare) which are 
handed her by her good, bashful lover. They describe 
her reasonably well, and, perhaps, they may even some- 
times begin with ‘‘ Fair maid!” which really fits her 
very nicely. But when she marries and grows old, and 
dies, and her house is sold, and the effects turn up at 
auction again in a distant city, then ‘‘Fair maid’s” 
glory departs astonishingly, and few people hereafter 
are ever going to study out to whom the little copy of 
verses referred. No such fate will befall eight dear, sad 
lines to one Rose Aylmer ; these will always last as her 
very own, less because of Landor’s art than because they 
inclose her fragrant name. People are dreadfully lit- 
eral, and they will not be taught to read between the 
lines. They must know clearly to whom you are talk- 
ing, and no number of hints will serve. 
The great Republic is anonymous, and her children, 
like herself, have no proper recognition among the arts. 
‘* Britons, guard your own !” is much to the point in a 
song ; and itseems rather hard to think what its precise 
equivalent over here must be. ‘‘ United Stateser” is not 
even good prose. Mr. G. E. Woodbury, not many years 
ago, struck out for himself with some immortal lines : 
‘** American Iam; would wars were done! 

Look : to the West, my country bids good-night, 

Peace to the world from ports without a gun!” 

He was gazing upon Gibraltar, and in his heart, re 
proving the splendid English strength which won and 
kept it. This is the finest employment I know of the 
confusing word ‘‘ American.” We cannot mistake it ; 
but a foreigner of intelligence might read the translated 
sonnet at Berlin or Constantinople, disassociate it alto- 
gether from the Stars and Stripes, and lose every atom of 
its meaning. Yet whatcan a poet do? Can he per- 
suade the vast Americas to give up tous the title we, and 
not they, have made illustrious? Or if he hesitates to 
use ours now because it is also theirs, and cannot, for 
his life, be brought tosing of us in dead truth and com- 
monplace as the United States, then it is plain that we 
must be the ‘*Mr. H.” of our own literature, talked of 
and talked at, but never once alas! to be mentioned by 
name in polite society. : 

AUBURNDALE, Mass, 


WHAT AFTER LORD TENNYSON ? 


BY THOMAS R. PRICE, LL.D., 


PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE IN COLUMBIA 
COLLEGE, 








To many of us, who had taken the summer’s holiday 
far away from English books the same autumnal days 
brought the reading of Lord Tennyson’s new poem, the 
‘* Foresters,” and the news of his death. Thus, altho 
there be still a volume of his poetry to come, it is the 
‘* Foresters” that will seem to us the last utterance of the 
living poet ; and the little volume in its green and gold, 
so fresh aud joyous and full of life in itself, will stand in 
our memories shadowed, as it were, with the bitter pain 
of our dying century’s greatest loss. We shall remem- 
ber, in fact, almost as the poet’s dirge over himself, the 
song that his Robin Hood sings as the night comes down 
upon the woods : , 

“To sleep! to sleep! The long bright day is done, 
And darkness rises from the fallen sun. 
To sleep! to sleep !"—*' Foresters,” I, 3, 28. 

For in truth, whena great poet falls, there is a dark- 
ness that rises from the fallen sun, a fecling of gloom 
and despondency that, rising far above the sense of per- 
sonal loss, inwraps the immediate future of poetry itself. 
Nor is this feeling devoid of foundation in historical 
truth. Think, for example, with what a well-justified 
fear a Roman critic might have stood by Virgil’s open 
grave, unable to see from what source, if indeed from 
any, there was to come the worthy prolongation of the 
great strain of Latin poetry. Or again, if a man had 
stood by the dead Shakspere with spirit calm enough 
to rise above personal sorrow for the man, and to feel 
distress and anxious fear for dramatic poetry itself, with 
what foreboding of evil days would he have searched 
among the living to see how, and by whom, the as yet 
unbroken triumph of English drama was to be carried 
forward! In these and in other cases the foreboding 
would have been prophecy. 

Always, in fact, with the disappearance of the poet 
whose method has guided the poetic movement of his 
time, there comesa crisis of peril for poetry itself. There 
is the danger that, by the withdrawal of the one great 
master, the movement of poetic art may be not merely 
and of necessity changed, but lowered or even arrested 
for a time, or forever. In Virgil’s case, for example, 
there came no second poet that could maintain the flight 
of Roman poetry at its Virgilian elevation. And in the 
case of Shakspere, not only did the great English drama 
perish with him in its methods and even in its ideals, but 
many sad years had to pass ere English poetry, in a 
changed form, could reach up once more toward the 
summits where Shakspere had trained it to move. 

The danger that threatens at such an epoch is two- 
fold. Inthe first place, there is the sure peril that comes 
to the national literature from the continuance of the 





dead poet’s manner and methods of art by those poets of 
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inferior intellectual quality, who, by long study and 
imitation of his works, have caught some of the processes 
of his technic. This was the special evil that imperiled 
and destroyed, in the years that followed Shakspere’s 
death and Pope’s, the schools of poetic art that those 
poets had founded. Im the second place, there is the 
danger that the revolt of inferior natures against any 
established form of supreme excellence may lead to 
violent reaction, How much, for example, of what is 
evil in the minor poetry of the last fifty years, the poet- 
ry that is either flippant and artificiai or coarse and 
sensational, has been due to conscious reaction against 
the solemn seriousness and noble purity of Wordsworth’s 
theory and practice ! 

Now, the poetical method of Lord Tennyson is plainly 
a method that is, in its very nature, likely to provoke both 
imitation and reaction. It is so sharply defined in its 
excellence, sosharply defined also in its limitations, that 
it must surely tend either to force poets into the repetition 
of his effects or to drive them into the most extravagant 
divergence from bis ideals. To see this better, it may be 
useful to consider what are the special excellences of his 
poetical art and the most obvious limitations to his poet- 
ical power. 

In the first place, the style of Lord Tennyson, both in 
its choice of words and in its infallible correctness and 
lucidity of construction, is the most refined, the most. 
accurate, the most perfect, that any English poet has 
ever attained. As such, itis the fruit of constant and 
conscious elabora'ion. No poet has ever studied with 
such amazing insight and industry the meaning and the 
force of English words as the medium of poetical ex- 
pression. No great poet has ever approached him in his 
full knowledge, both philological and artistic, of our 
English speech inall its epochs, from the first beginning 
of our literature down to its actual present. His sense of 
verbal melody. in the second place, was by nature and 
by training so exquisite, that the words which he chose 
so daintily, the very constructions that he framed with 
such elaboration, were sef, as it were, to perfect music. 
And here, asin his use of language itself, he was a close 
student of all that was to be found in English literature 
of rhythmical splendor. Thus, coming after Shakspere 
and Milton and Shelley, he came to equal each of them 
in his handling of his favorite verse-forms, and to go 
beyond them all in the range of his rhythmical art. And, 
even if, as may well be said, he has been excelled in this 
one point by one great contemporary poet, by Swin- 
burne, there is, nevertheless, in Tennyson’s art a firm- 
ness of self-control,a sublime and concentrated force, 
and asteady predominance of sense over sound, that 
make his poetry, not less in rhythm than in style, the 
standard of supreme excellence. 

In passing, next, from the form to the matter of his 
great poetry, it is only by comparing him with the great- 
est that we become conscious of the limits set by Nature 
to his magnificent genius. In descriptive art, in setting 
forth the physical beauty and the spiritual meaning of 
natural things, he has never been surpassed. No other 
poet, not even Wordsworth, has shown in dealing with 
external Nature such subtileness in observation or such 
deep insight in interpreting. In lyrical art, also, in the 
rendering of all phases of emotion, from the tenderest to 
the most sublime, his work is of the highest excellence 
and of the most exquisite charm. He will deserve to 
stand among lyrical poets as the poet that has, in the 
highest degree, combined in lyrical expression the weight 
of profoumsd meaning with perfect lucidity and melodi- 
ousness of diction. 

And so, when he passes from lyrical into narrative 
poetry, he takes with him all the splendor of his purely 
descriptive and purely lyrical art. There is the same 
depth and force of feeling, the same radiance of innagi- 
nation. Only there is to be noted now a proneness to 
poetic description that tends ‘to become unduly idyllic, 
and a certain excess of lyrical utterance, which checks 
the movement of his narrative and weakens the vital 
force of his characters. In short poems, indeed, where 
the story tells itself in rapid and simple lines, the fault 
is not felt; the management is brilliant and effective. 
But in long narrative poems, his handling of the narra- 
tive, as compared, for example, with Chaucer’s or with 
Scott’s, is lacking in force and continuity. Thereis want 
of sharpness in the rendering of human character, want 
of proportion and of harmony in construction. The 
splendor of his detail-work is more to be admired than 
the clearness and strength of the main lines of the nar- 
tative itself. 

It was, however, in trying with such heroic persistence 
to pass over the line into the region of dramatic poetry, 
that Lord Tennyson forced the world to become aware 
of the hard-set limitation of his poetical method. From 
first to last he was unable to understand the nature of a 
dramatic emotion or the movement‘of a dramatic action. 
Well as he understood and practiced in many forms the 
art of portraying human characters, he could never 
learn how to realize them on the dramatic scale. Deep 
and subtile as was his genius for expressing emotion in 
its lyrical form, he could never give to the dramatic 
emotion its proper nature or its dramatic development. 
In this vain effort, achieving only splendid failures, he 
broke the charm of an unbroken success and exposed 
himself to just criticism and to unjust sneers. 

And so it can be seen what are the special dangers, 


both in the form of imitation and in the form of reac- 

tion, by which our school of poetry, after the death of 

this great poet, is threatened. His supreme skill and 

clearly defined manner in the management of language 

and of versification, continued in their influence for 

sixty years, have acted almost like the discipline of a great 

teacher in extending and, as it were, popularizing the 

knowledge of his poetical methods. Thus the world, 

both English and American, is full of poets that have, so 

far as talent can avail, acquired the Tennysonian man- 

ner, poets that have a Tennysonian nicety in the choice 

of words, a Tennysonian skill in the construction of 

verses. They aremen, therefore, in whom the power 

of poetical expression transcends by far the force of 
poetical feeling and imagination. They form a vast 

school of poets, who, in their cultivation of details of 

poetic form, almost pride themselves upon indifference 
to aught of spiritual and intellectual significance. With 

out deep knowledge of Nature, they are unable to 
create original work in descriptive poetry. Without 
great force of emotion, they are unable to produce orig- 
inal work of. the lyrical kind. In spite, therefore, 
of their delicate technical skill, their poetry, like the 
poetry that came after Pope, must become in the main 
an enfeebling echo of the great master’s art, an echo 
that cannot fail both to discredit the master himself and 
to lower for atime the worth of English poetry. - On the 
other hand, there is a great number of poets in all our 
English-speaking lands that have arrayed themselves in 
conscious reaction against this Tennysonian influence. 
They are poets that have a sense, in many cases acute 
and just, of the limitations of Tennyson’s method, and 
especially of its inadequacy for high dramatic effects. 
Unhappily, in the zeal of their reaction, they are led to 
set themselves against what was noblest and sanest in 
his teaching and his practice. Because, for instance, he 
was nice and exact inhis choice of words, they affect to 
be careless and rude. Because he was infallible in the 
verbal melody of his verse, they pride themselves on be- 
ing harsh and rough. Because he was clear in every 
thought that ever passed from his brain, exact and lucid 
in every sentence that his lips evér shaped, they are at 
least content to be obscure and formless. 

But, afterall, the spirit of reaction, like the spirit of 
imitation, is but a fashion that passes, There comes a 
new force that pushes both aside, a new spirit that shapes 
a new poetry to the needs of a newtime. Only, when 
the new poet shall arise, we may be sure that, however 
great he may be, he will be seen to be indebted for no 
small part of his greatness to the study of Lord Tenny- 
son’s consummate art. 

New York City, 
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In a letter to hisfriend Zelter (Vol. IV, p. 343) Goethe, 
in his disgust at the extravagances of the Romantic 
School, quotes a verse, which he has just written, 
prophetic of the future of American literature. Altho it 
makes no claim to poetic merit, the sentiment which it ex- 
presses is sufficiently remarkable to deserve translation : 

America, thy happy lot 

Above old Europe’s I exalt ; 

Thou hast no castle ruin hoar 

No giant columns of basalt. 

Thy soul is not troubled 

In living light of day 

By useless traditions, 

Vain strife and affray, 

Grasp but the present that is thine, 

And when thy children take to writing, 
May kindly Fate preserve their tales 
From robbers, knights and ghosts affrighting. 

I fancy Goethe must have been aware, when he wrote 
this verse (June 21st, 1827), that the Americans had already 
taken to writing, and that their famous novelist, James 
Fenimore Cooper, was treading this very path from 
which he hoped that kindly Fate would preserve him. 
Knights and ruined castles he was, to be sure, by the 
necessities of the case, forced to eschew; but I doubt 
not that he regarded it as a dire deprivation. Robhers, 
red and white, are his stock characters, and, if I remem- 
her rightly, he also dealt in ghosts. Edgar Allan Poe 
reveled in horrors, and our other pioneer novelist, Charles 
Brockden Brown, of Philadelphia, had all the qualities 
which would have recommended him to Goethe’s par- 
ticular detestation, being slipshod in style and exhibit- 
ing a sovereign disregard of reality. His works abound 
in psychological curiosities and superingenious mysteries, 
exulting (like thos» of his romantic compeers) in all the 
calamities, from which in the Prayer Book we ask God 
to deliver us, 

From tbe romanticism of Brown and Poe to that of 
Hawthorne, who chronologically’ follows the latter as the 
next notable dispenser of American fiction, we take a 
long stride forward. Brown's productions belonged to 
the family of Mrs. Radcliffe and Goodwin, and owned 
only the airiest allegiance to American soil and climate. 
Hawthorne, on the other hand, was so distinctly a prod- 
uct of New England blood and environment, that he 
would have been absolutely inconceivable in any other 





setting. As he disclaims, however, the title of novelist, 








preferring that of romancer, it would be unfair to meas- 
ure him by any standard of mere fidelity to fact. 

He says in the preface to ‘The House of Seven 
Gables”: 

“When a writer calls his work a Romance, it need hardly 
be observed that he wishes to claim a certain latitude, both 
as to its fashion and material, which he would not have 
felt entited to assume had he professed to be writting a 
novel.” 

This very romance, however, has, with all its fanciful 
psychology, so unmistakable a New England flavor as 
almost to make the disclaimer of the preface superfluous. 
Tho the human conscience, with its mysterious heritage 
of sin and wo, was his theme, the spiritual climate in 
which his strange blossoms unfolded their hectic beauty 
was that of the New World; and with their singular 
delicacy of form and texture they could never have 
grown anywhere else. The disadvantages under which 
he labored as a romancer in a world ostensibly devoid of 
romance, are strongly, almost amusingly, insisted upon 
in his preface to ‘‘ The Marble Faun”: 

“No author without a trial can conceive of the difficulty 
of writing a romance about a country where there is no 
shadow, no antiquity, no mystery, no picturesque and 
gloomy wrong, nor anything but a commonplace prosper- 
ity, in broad and simple daylight, as is happily the case 
with my dear native land. Romance and poetry, ivy, 
lichens and wall flowers need ruin to make them grow.”’ 
That he was by no means lacking in the sense of the 
reality is shown by the exquisite delicacy with which he 
reproduces the atmospheric tone and color of any locality 
which forms the setting of his more important scenes ; 
and if further testimony is needed, his note-books will 
furnish it in abundance. 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, whose popularity reached 
further than that of any of her predecessors, had no in- 
tellectual affinity to Hawthorne; but her kinship with 
her greater contemporary, Charles Dickens, is unmis- 
takable. Eva, in ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” belongs to the 
same lachrymose family as Little Nell, and they both die 
(one might almost say) with the same emotional extrava- 
gance. The inimitable drollery and genial satire of 
Dickens are absent in Mrs. Stowe ; but the tearful senti- 
mentalism which exhibits itself in a kind of hysterical 
pathos they both have in common. The notion I had 
formed of the Negroes from my first perusal of ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” was that they werea kind of archangels 
in black, hounded, tortured and abused by the fiendish 
whites on account of their moral superiority. it took 
me some time and cost me not a little money to correct 
this impression after my arrival in the United States. 
Tho in all Mrs. Stowe’s romances the tendency is per- 
ceptible, she has, as she grew older, abandoned much of 
her early extravagance, which was defensible enough in 
the cause of reform, and has steered closer and closer to 
the shores of reality. In ‘‘ Oldtown Folks,” and particu- 
larly in the Sam Lawson sketches, she betrays a power 
of minute observation and an appreciation of local color 
which might almost entitle her to the name of a realisi. 

One other conspicuous representative of the school of 
Dickens is Bret Harte, who, however, in ‘‘ Gabriel Con- 
roy,” plays at ducks and drakes with probability in a 
way that would certainly have given even Dickens a 
qualm. 

It is the first chapter of ‘‘ Bleak House” which con- 
tains the famous description of a Londor fog, worked 
up, as it appears to me, to a strained, tensely quivering 
pitch, when a single more wrench at the screw would 
snap the string. Where Dickens has fog everywhere, 
Bret Harte substitutes ‘‘snow everywhere,” as the sea- 
son demands, and proceeds to describe it, not with the 
same words, but in the same key as Dickens, with the 
same dithyrambic vehemence. The rhetorical cadence of 
the two passages is so strikingly similar that I cannot 
forbear to quote. Here is Dickens: 


““Fog everywhere. Fog up the river, where it flows 
among green aits and meadows; fog down the river, where 
it rolls defiled among the tiers of shipping, and the water- 
side pollutions of a great anddirtycity. Fog on the Essex 
Marshes, fog on the Kentish Hights. Fog creeping into 
the cabooses of collier b: igs; fog lying out on the yards, 
and hovering in the rigging of great ships; fog drooping 
on the gunwales of barges and small boats,” etc., etc. 

‘- Gabriel Conroy ” opens as follows : 

“Snow everywhere as far as the eye could reach—fifty 
miles looking southward from the highest peak—filling 
ravines and gulches, and dropping from the walls of 
cafions in white, shroud-like drifts, fashioning the divid- 
ing line into the likeness of a monstrous grave, hiding the 
bases of giant pines, completely covering young trees and 
larches, rimming with porcelain the bowl like edges of 
still, cold lakes, undulating in motionless white billows to 
the edge of the distant horizon. Snow everywhere over 
the California Sierras on the 15th of March, 1884, and still 
falling.” 

The traveling earthquake and all the stage machinery 
of romantic melodrama, which Mr. Harte brings into 
action in ‘‘ Gabriel Conroy” point, however, not to Dick- 
ens but rather to Eugene Sue’s ‘‘ Wandering Jew.” The 
ancestry of his noble villains, the magnanimous gam- 
blers with seraphic tenor voices, the chivalrous murder- 
ers, the generous strumpets, may be traced to that high 
priest of romanticism, Victor Hugo, who delighted in 
the same sort of violent antithesis, defying probability 





and straining our credulity beyond endurance. The 
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. general attitude toward life, however lawless, exhibited 
in his early California tales, his disposition to find virtue 
in the vicious, to exalt the lowly at the expense, perhaps, 
of those who regard themselves as their superiors shows 
the direct influence of the author of ‘‘ Bleak House” and 
‘The Christmas Carols.” 

But Harte is, to my mind, the last American novelist 
of any eminence who can be classed as a romanticist. 
All our contemporary authors, with the single notable 
exception of Marion Crawford and Amélie Rives Cbanler 
deal frankly and honestly with American life, as they 
know it and see it ; and tho there are varying degrees in 
their power to grasp and vividly present what they see, 
I cannot think of one who does not aim to chronicle the 
particular phases of American life with which he is most 
intimately acquainted. While Mr. W. D. Howells (who 
in point of rank is facile princeps) preached his enter- 
taining gospel of realism in the ‘‘Editor’s Study” of 
Harper's Monthly, the critics (who as a rule are far 
behind the time) railed at him and professed to regard 
his postulate that the novelist had to be true to the logic 
of life as a piece of amusing eccentricity. He was, in 
their opinion, merely trying to justify his own practice. 
But in spite of all ridicule this proposition has, outside of 
England, come to be pretty generally accepted ; and tho 
the witty and genial Andrew Lang and that brilliant an- 
tediluvian, Robert Louis Stevenson, may be terribly shock- 
ed at his disrespect for Walter Scott, Mr. Howells has 
a valuable ally in what is called the spirit of the age, and 
he is bound in the end to prevail. For, as P. G. Hamer- 
ton happily puts it: 

“The important service it [literature] renders to man- 
kind is the perpetual registering of the experiences of the 
race. Without a literature to record it, the expe- 
riences of dead generations could never be fully available 
for the living one.”’ 

Whether the majority of our contemporary novelists 
would subscribe to this view of their calling I do not 
know, but, whether they would or not, their practice 
sustains it. If we have an American Haggard or an 
American Stevenson among us, where is he? and what 
rank does he hold within the guild of letters? I am 
aware that Mr. Julian Hawthorne, some years ago, 
entered into partnership with Inspector Byrnes and 
wrote some grewsome detective stories in the style of 
Gaboriau ; and I have also seen recent tales of his in the 
New York Ledger which in blood curdling horror 
rivaled “‘ The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde.” 
ButI cannot be persuaded to believe that either he or 
any one else regards them as serious contributions to 
literature. Ido not question that Mr. Hawthorne is by 
conviction, as by inheritance, a romanticist, but there is 
a wide distance between the romanticism of ‘‘ Bressant’s 
and ‘* Beatrix Randolph” and that of ‘‘ A Tragic Mys- 
tery” and ‘Section 558,” or the “ Fatal Letter.” 

And if besides the versatile Amélie Rives we have an- 
other adherent of the defunct school among us, it is prob- 
ably Mr. Harry Harland(Sydney Luska), whose first books 
** Asitis Written” and *‘ Mrs, Peixada” certainly dealt with 
abnormal and exceptional phases of life, and sometimes 
made heavy drafts upon our credulity. But if we are to 
judge from Mr. Harland’s later works, he is rapidly 
shedding his romantic plumage and assuming his per- 
manent colors among the serious chroniclers of contem- 
porary life and manners. Atallevents, one will have to 
look very far for a more delightful bit of realism than 
**The Land of Love” (a study of life in the Latin Quarter 
in Paris), and as regards ‘‘Grandison Mather,” depict- 
ing the struggles of a young man of letters and his wife 
in New York, it is only less charming, but not less 
realistic. I have been told by those who are anxious 
to acquit a novelist of the charge of‘fidelity (they 
usually say ‘sordid fidelity”) to the humdrum 
prose of life that Mr. Edgar Fawcett is aromancer. In 
order toconvince myself on this point, and correct pre- 
vious impressions which might prove to be erroneous, I 
recently re-read three or four of Mr. Fawcett’s books ; 
and I must confess that if he is to be judged by his best, 
I am not fora moment in doubt as to where he properly 
belongs. In his admirable novel ‘‘ An Ambitious Wom- 
an” he has given a picture of New York life which in 
delicate veracity and vividness is as yet unsurpassed. Mr. 
Fawcett knows his New York (both its upper and its 
nether side) as. no other American novelist, unless it be 
Mr. H. C. Bunner; and if it were not for the breathless 
haste he displays in his prolific productivity he could 
scarcely fail to be recognized as the brilliant and faithful 
chronicler of Metropolitan manners that he undoubtedly 
is. Take such a book as ‘‘ The Evil that Men Do,” 
which noone can read without being impressed with the 
enormous amount of accurate local knowledge which it 
implies. I take it to be no mean achievement to have paint- 
ed in such striking colors the physiognomy of lower New 
York—the Bowery, Great Jones Street, and all the laby- 
rinthine tangle of malodorous streets and lanes, inhabited 
by the tribes of Israel, the swarthy Italian, the wily 
Chinaman, and all the other alien hordes from all the 
corners of the earth. The man who.can do this, and 
whose impulse leads him to explore with so minute an 
interest that terra incognita of polite fiction, is, what- 
ever his friends may say to the contrary, a realist. Let 


them judge him by ‘‘ Rutherford” and ‘‘Salarion.” I 
shall still persist in judging him by ‘‘ An Ambitious 
Woman” and “ The Evil that Men Do.”, 





To Mr. Howells more than to any one else are we in- 
debted for the ultimate triumph of realism in American 
fiction. For that realism has triumphed or is triumphing 
no one will seriously deny who has kept track of Ameri- 
can literature during the last quarterof a century. Ido 
not mean by realism, of course, merely the practice of 
that extreme wing of the school which believes only that 
to be true which is disagreeable, and conscientiously 
omits all cheerful phenomena. Nor do I confine my defi- 
nition to that minute insistence upon wearisome detail 
which, ignoring the relation of artistic values, fancies 
that a mere agglomeration of incontestable facts consti- 
tutes a truthful picture. Broadly speaking, a realist is a 
writer who adheres strictly to the logic of reality, as he 
sees it, who, aiming to portray the manners of his time, 
deals by preference with the normal rather than the ex- 
ceptional phases of life and, to use Henry James’s felici- 
tous phrase, arouses not the pleasure. of surprise but 
that of recognition. I would, therefore, include in my 
pantheon of realists George Eliot, Thackeray, Anthony 
Trollope and Thomas Hardy ; while I exclude Dickens, 
Wilkie Collins, Stevenson and Haggard. I am aware 
that I am not in full agreement with Mr. Howells in this 
classification. In his recent book, ‘‘ Criticism and Fic- 
tion,” he is disposed to draw the lines rather more nar- 
rowly. He puts not only Walter Scott and Dickens but 
the genial biographer of Pendennis and Becky Sharp 
into the outer darkness. It is, therefore, conceivable 
that he might also disagree with my classification of 
American authors, and label not only Marion Crawford 
and Amélie Rives, but G. W. Cable, Harold Frederic 
and the admirable Miss Woolson, with the opprobrious 
epithet “‘ romantic.” My space does not permit me to 
defend them here, but only to remark that they all have 
chronicled certain phases of American life with a bril- 
liancy, delicacy and truthfulness which no one will ques- 
tion. I admit that both Frederic and Miss Woolson 
have a lingering romantic strain which displays itself 
in fondness for murders; but their treatment of these 
sensational incidents is as realistic as that of Inspector 
Byrnes (in his official’not his literary capacity). Murder 
in “‘ Anne” is somehow divested of its sensational char- 
acter by this insistence upon verisimilitude, which com- 
pels our credulity to keep pace with the author’s inven- 
tion. 

Mr. Frederic has in ‘‘ Seth's Brother’s Wife” made the 
same concession to romanticism in a novel which, to 
those who know rural New York, is charged from begin- 
ning to end with an authenticity which enforces belief. 
This book, as well as ‘‘ The Lawton Girl” (the scene of 
which is also a rural town in Central New York), has a 
closeness of texture and convincing quality hinting at 
ample stores of experience. 

And this brings me to the main point of my argument. 
Nothing could testify with more force to the fact that 
we have outgrown romanticism than this almost unani- 
mous desire, on the part of our authors, to chronicle the 
widely divergent phases of our American civilization. 
There are scarcely a dozen conspicuous States now which 
have not their own local novelist. Howells, T. B. 
Aldrich, Miss Jewett and Miss Wilkins have described 
with the pictorial minuteness and delicacy of a Meis- 
sonier the life of New England in village, city and coun- 
try. New York follows not far behind with Julien Gor- 
don, the vivid chronicler of our fashionable life, Frederic, 
Fawcett, W. H. Bishop (the author of ‘‘ The Home of a 
Merchant Prince”), H.C. Bunner, Miss Woolson and a 
dozen of minor lights. Creole Louisiana has found a 
most faithful and delightfully artistic biographer in G. W. 
Cable. Virginia boasts Thomas Nelson Page, Constance 
Cary Harrison, and I might add Amélie Rives Chanler, 
if it were not for the fact that her stories might just as 
well be located in the moon. 

Georgia’s biographer, than whom I know none witha 
vivider touch and a more masterly grasp of character, is 
Richard Malcolm Johnston, the author of the delightful 
‘* Dukesborough Tales.” Tennessee has suddenly raised 
her head among her sister States as an aspirant for liter- 
ary glory since Miss Murfree (Charles Egbert Craddock) 
published her beautiful collection of tales, ‘‘In the Ten- 
nessee Mountains.” Through these, “‘The Despot of 
Broomsedge Cove,” “In the Clouds” and ‘‘ Where the 
Battle was Fought,” we have acquired a realizing sense 
of the distinctness of physiognomy which the neighbor 
of Kentucky presents to the world. What was hitherto 
a mere geographical conception, made up of some rather 
arbitrary lines on the map, has, through Miss Murfree’s 
art, become an individuality, with a living countenance. 
For so great a service she surely deserves a monument. 
Of the throng of brilliant writers who have raised Cali- 
fornia to the pinnacle of a world-wide (tho not quite en- 
viable) renown, I bave already mentioned Bret Harte ; 
and Mark Twain, whose ‘‘ Life on the Mississippi” and 
‘*Roughing It,” in spite of their occasional grotesque- 
ness, are important documents of social history, has fur- 
nished the comic counterpart to Bret Harte’s heroics. 
There are fully a dozen more who have followed in their 
wake ; and only their number prevents me from men- 
tioning them. 3 

Pennsylvania and the Middle States have, so far, 
lagged behind in the literary movement, and are still 
awaiting their authentic biographers. If Edward Eggle- 
ston had not abandoned Indiana, after his promising 
début with his ‘‘ Hoosier Schoolmaster,” ‘“ Roxy,” etc., 








he might have claimed the same identification with her 
name as Cable and R. H. Johnston with their respective 
States. But in his latest novel, ‘*The Faith Doctor,” he 
has moved to New York, and left John Whitcomb Riley 
in full possession. For Riley is a Hoosier to the back- 
bone ; and tho he is primarily a poet, he possesses, in 
prose as in verse, the vitalizing touch of genius, which 
stamps everything that he produces with a vivid indi- 
viduality. Illinois, as far as I know, has as yet no nov- 
elist who is peculiarly her own; and Ohio, Kansas and 
all the stripling States that stretch away to the Pacific 
have perhaps failed to display as yet a sufficiently dis- 
tinct type to have need of a biographer. For all that, a 
‘prairie State” furnished the scene of that remarkable 
novel, ‘‘ The Story of a Country Town,” by E. W. House, 
and Hamlin Garland (the most vigorous realist in 
America) has caught the very soul of that youthful vir- 
gin, Dakota, and held upto her a mirror of most uncom- 
promising veracity. 

The ‘ Philadelphia flavor,” which Iam told is some- 
thing very fine and very distinct, has hitherto scorned to 
put itself on record in literature; but recently Mr. 
Thomas Janvier captured it, as it were, on the wing, and 
wafted it into the nostrils of an expectant and apprecia- 
iive world. Mr. Janvier possesses the distinction of 
being, up to date, the only American novelist who can 
boast such an achievement ; tho I seem to remember that 
a thin ghost of Philadelphia pervaded a short story 
which appeared in the Century, many years ago, by 
Miss Sprague, the author of ‘* An Earnest Trifler.” I am 
also aware that the late Bayard Taylor was a Pennsyl- 
vanian, and that he wrote several novels (*‘ Hannah Thurs- 
ton,” ‘“‘The Story of Kennett,” etc.), descriptive of the 
Life of his native State; but he forsook his career as a 
novelist at too early a date to accomplish the task which 
once must have attracted him, and for which he had a 
most admirable equipment. His ballads ‘Jane Reed” 
and ‘‘ The Old Pennsylvania Farmer ” show what an ex- 
quisitely sympathetic biographer the Quaker lost in him. 

It is because the American novel has chosen to abandon 
‘the spirit of romance,” which never was indigenous on 
this continent, and devoted itself to the serious task of 
studying and chronicling our own social conditions, that 
it is to-day commanding the attention of the civilized 
world. It is because Realism has ousted or is ousting 
Romanticism from all its strongholds that we have a lit- 
erature worthy of serious consideration, and growing 
every year more virile, independent and significant. 

New York Ciry. 


THE LOCAL SHORT STORY. 


BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 





One seldom hears a more naive and satisfying compli- 
ment than that lately paid by a little girl of my acquaint- 
ance to a favorite author, under guise of the most 
trenchant criticism. She had been reading with intense 
delight, in her St. Nicholas, Mr. Matthews’s tale of Tom 
Paulding and his buried treasure; but she said sadly, 
one day: “It does not seem to me that Mr. Brander 
Matthews is a very good writer. His story always 
leaves off, every month, at just the most awfully inter- 
esting place, so that you can't possibly bear to wait 
another month to know what happens to Tom Paulding.” 
But we must always remember thet even this compli- 
ment indicates the essential weakness of the continued 
story. It must subordinate its high climax to a series of 
minor climaxes, each recurring, according to the num- 
ber of parts previously determined upon, at perfectly 
regular intervals. But the events of life do not occur 
in this way, so that the author has constantly to keep in 
mind, not merely the bearing of each incident upon the 
great whole, but its bearing on the merely conventional 
subdivision. The strain thus made -upon the artist is 
best appreciated by supposing the same method applied 
to any other art; as, for instance, if the Venus of Milo 
had been carved, or the Dresden Madonna painted, with 
a view to serial exhibition ; a nose in January, a hand 
in February. Hawthorne’s ‘‘Scarlet Letter” was pro- 
duced, like the great works of plastic art, for exhibition 
as a whole; and he carried all winter, as Mrs. Haw- 
thorne told me, ‘‘a knot in his forehead” while he was 
writing. That knot represented, at any rate, the unity 
of the work; and it was much better that he should 
carry it than that it should be subdivided into a dozen 
little furrows each one representing the petty worry 
caused by trying to end each monthly installment of 
the story at a point which should be ‘‘ awfully interest- 
ing,” 

It is common to attribute all this artistic inconvenience 
to the monthly magazines; but it does not begin with 
these : it dates back as far as when Richardson published 
‘*Clarissa Harlowe” iu successive volumes, and sympa- 
thetic readers were writing to implore him to forgive 
Lovelace. But at any rate the evil exists, and it affords 
the justification of the short story. For here, at least, 
we have the conditions of perfect art; there is no sub- 
division of interest; the author can strike directly in, 
without preface, can move with determined step toward 
a conclusion, and can—O highest privilege !—stop when 
he is done. For the most perfect examples of the short 
story—those of De Maupassant, for instance—the reader 
feels, if he can pause to think, that they must have been 
done at a sitting, so complete is the grasp, the single 
grasp, upon the mind. This completeness secures the 
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end; they need not be sensational, because there is no 
necessity of keeping up a series of exciting minor inci- 
dents; the main incident is enough. Around the very 
center of motion, as in a whirlwind, there may be a per- 
fect quiet, a quiet which is formidable in its very repose. 
In de Maupassant’s terrific story of Corsican vengeance, 
‘© Una Vendetta,” in which the sole actor is a lonely old 
woman who trains a fierce dog so that he ultimately kills 
her enemy, the author simply tells us, at the end, that 
this quiet fiend of destruction went peacefully home and 
went to sleep. ‘‘ Elle dormit bien, cette nuit-la.” The 
cyclone has spent itself, and the silence it has left behind 
it is more formidable than the cyclone. 

Thus much for the advantage of the short story, and 
now as to local fiction. It may be accepted as an axiom 
that prose fiction occupies the place, for this generation, 
that was held by dramatic writing in the Elizabethan 
period. This being the case, the test of a live literature, 
here and now, is that it should produce, in great num- 
bers and over a wide surface, authors whose works shall 
all be based on a careful study of the actual life around 
them. Even the most purely ideal authors must have 
this local life for a basis, as.we find even in Hawthorne 
much delicate delineation of the actual world around 
him,.as, for instance, in ‘‘The Village Uncle,” while 
undoubtedly ‘‘ The House of Seven Gables” will preserve 
to all coming ages the memory of gingerbread men and 
the word ‘‘ daguerreotypist.” It is a remarkable fact that 
even so rhetorical and melodramatic a writer as Charles 
Brockden Brown, our earliest romancer, has left on 
record a better account of the former ravages of yellow 
fever in our cities than can be drawn from all other 
sources put together; he also first introduced into our 
fiction the American Indian, the foreign immigrant, the 
Negro, even the gray cougar ; indeed, he expressly states 
it as his object (in one of his prefaces) ‘* to exhibit a series 
of adventures growing out of the condition of the 
country.” The fantastic and high-flown element 
in his books was the habit of the period; the letters of 
his friends and lovers seem such as no human being 
ever could have written ; and yet I have read in manu- 
script just such letters, dating from the same time, and 
bearing on the most serious matters, The whole series 
of Charles Brockden Brown’s novels, indeed, may be 
said to have a very high local and documentary value. 
Coming now to our own day, and looking at other coun- 
tries, it is needless to point out the great value and 
attraction given by local coloring to the moral England 
of Thomas Hardy, and to the Scotland of James Barrie ; 
while the French, Russian, Spanish, Italian and Portu- 
guese fiction is all, in Ben Jonson’s phrase, ‘‘ rammed 
with life,” the very life of the people described. In a 
comparatively new country, especially, the first essential 
ofa permanent literature—more essential at first than 
great works of hisiory, philosophy or poetry—is a wide 
multiplicity of works of really admirable local fiction. 
This is precisely what we have now accomplished. 

What Charles Brockden Brown tried ineffectually, 
Cooper tried with success. The pioneers in the local short 
story were, however, women—Mrs. Child, Miss Sedgwick 
and her sister-in-law, Mrs. Sedgwick, in New England, 
Miss Leslie, in Philadelphia, and Mrs. Caroline Gilman, in 
South Carolina. None of these can now be said to be 
actively read ; but the advent of the modern magazines 
brought out a series of new writers—Rose Terry Cooke, 
Rebecca Harding Davis, Elizabeth Stoddard, who did the 
same through the Atlantic and elsewhere. The close of 
the War and the rapid settlement of the Western coun- 
try has given, since then, a vast width to the area of 
available material; and the rapid multiplication of the 
portable kodak has scarcely surpassed the swift growth 
of local writers, each apparently having the same equip- 
ment of directness and vigor. All the varied elements 
of our society are being rapidly sought out and exhib- 
ited. To begin on the soil longest wrought, Miss Wil- 
kins has produced a series of moral pictures, as true 
and as terse as anything in literature, tho she has, 
unhappily, left rather out of sight the more cultivated 
and ancestral aspects of New England life, to which, 
however, Miss Jewett has done ampler justice. Mr. 
H. W. Chaplin would, I think, have written better 
stories than either, had not the legal profession claimed 
him for its own; and Mrs. Spofford, whose strength is 
as marked on the earth as in the air, once wrote a won- 
derfully good story of real life, called ‘‘ Knitting Sole- 
Socks.” Saxe Holme showed also the keenest observa- 
tion, under a more ideal tone. The French-American 

life, now becoming an element so important in New 
England, has found an admirable delineator in Mrs. 
Wyman, whose sketches were, however, somewhat ham- 
pered by the inauspicious title, ‘‘ Poverty Grass.” In 
Rhode Island Miss Carpenter wrote a remarkable vol- 
ume, of somewhat undue grimness, ‘‘South County 
Neighbors.” Mrs. Cooke set up her studio in Connecticut. 
In New York City Mrs. Cruger’s (Julien Gordon’s) pic- 
tures of fashionable society seem to me by far the best 
ever drawn here; and much superior to those of Mrs. 
Harrison, to which they are sometimes compared. Mr. 
Janvier and Hopkinson Smith have given charming 
Pictures of the foreign life of the city; and Miss Rose- 
boro’ has struck a vein in the transplanted Southern life 
of New York, which she should certainly follow up. All 
Mr. Bunner’s New York pictures are inimitable ; better, 
perhaps, than Mr, Harding Davis’s, whose lively ‘‘ Van 








Bibber” has still a little too much of the exaggeration of 
“*Mr. Barnes of New York” about him. 

It is rather surprising that the Irish-American life of 
our large cities has as yet got so little into fiction ; I can 
recall scarcely anything which deals with it except a 
clever novel called ‘‘The Morrisons,” published some 
twenty years ago. Mr. Janvier has dealt daringly with 
Philadelphia as well as New York; but Washington has 
as yet been very inadequately handled, even by Mrs. 
Burnett and the author of ‘*Democracy.” At the West 
the ‘‘ Breadwinners” had undoubted value; and Miss 
Woolson, in her early tales of the Great Lakes, first 
showed her charming touch, and opened a field which it 
was a pity to abandon. In the vast new field of South- 
ern life and interest, the men seem to have accomplished 
more than the women; and Amélie Rives is a poor ex- 
ponent of the vanishing phases of Virginia society, com- 
pared with Mr. Page and his compeers. Mr. Harris has 
made Uncle Remus immortal, and Mr. Johnston has 
painted the slave and his master ; nor has any one done 
the post-bellum life of the South better than Octave 
Thanet, tho not to the manner born. Mr. Cable’s work 
is well known; but I have been surprised to see 
so little said by the critics about the equally re- 
markable New Orleans stories of Grace King, which, 
perbaps, have been hampered, like those of Mrs. 
Wyman, by an inexpressive name—‘‘ Tales of a 
Time and Place.” Bret Harte, of course, made Califor- 
nia his own, but forfeited his hold upon the soil by trans- 
plantation ; and having once hit the mark, spends the 
rest of his life in firing inthe air. Beyond all these I 
should rank, in grasp and power—tho they sometimes 
need pruning—the strong sketches of Hamlin Garland 
under the name of ‘‘ Main-Traveled Roads,” which for 
the first time make audible and almost classic the vast 
inarticulate moan of the unsuccessful and the disap- 
pointed in the great world beyond the Mississippi. I 
have passed by many writers to whom I should gladly 
pay tribute, but have said enough to show that we have 
reached that point in our national development where we 
are getting the local accent strongly reflected in our lit- 
erature, and thus preparing the way for something wider 
and more comprehensively national by and by. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


LITERARY HALF-ACRES. 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 








“Sed vocat usque suum, qua popula adsita certis 
Limitibus.” 

Since Tennyson and Browning and Emerson and 
Longfellow have passed beyond the bier, the chatter 
about the wearing of their cast-off shoes has been almost 
incessant among English and American writers. Some 
of us who sit by and listen know very well that toa great 
genius there can be no successor. Shakespeare and 
Moliére are not any more exceptional instances in this 
regard than Browning and Hugo; indeed, each great man 
begins and makes an end of his own cycle. We may 
compare peripheries and find one larger than another, but 
the area inclosed in both cases is exhausted; the same 
plants will not mature there any longer. Greatness has 
the eye of discovery and the power of exclusive occu- 
pancy. Itsees its own and takes it once for all. And 
perhaps a vague recognition of this imperious exclusive- 
ness of greatness has led slender but shrewd talent 
toward what we call specialism. 

More and more of late years our artists, graphic and 
literary, have been confining themselves to nooks and 
corners, each individual laying claim in fee to his little 
chosen plat. The poet, forexample, is no longer a heroic 
figure stalking in stalwart freedom over earth ; but like 
some Arcadian of old he sits in the doorway of his own 
little cave and claims only the cicala-haunted grove 
round about. The same or similar self-imposed restric- 
tions and limitations bound the activities of our fiction 
writers ; each individual has laid claim to a special close 
in which he assumes to be lord and beyond which he 
never thinks of straying. 

Bret Harte, as a Western humorist the other day ex- 
pressed it, has a ‘‘lead-pipe cinch” on California, Rud- 
yard Kipling owns British India, James Lane Allen has 
built astone wall around Kentucky in spite of the genial 
gentleman who wrote ‘‘ A Kentucky Colonel,” and if 
any stray bull goes a-browzing in Louisiana Mr. Cable’s 
overseer promptly lassoes him and leads him away. 
Down in Tennessee Miss Murfree holds everything by a 
secure tenure. There has been some exciting claim-jump- 
ing in Cherokee Georgia, while lower.down in the Em- 
pire State of the South Col. R. M. Johnston and Mr. H. 
S. Edwards have amicably divided the territorry with 
the understanding that the old Turner estate near Eaton- 
ton belongs to Joel Chandler Harris. 1t was for awhile 
rumored that Mr. Hamlin Garland had about completed 
his barbed wire fence around the Northwestern States, 
purposely leaving Chicago outside so as not to bring him- 
self into competition with Columbus and the World’s 
Fair ladies. In the East literary estates are small but 


surprisingly productive. Miss Wilkins can grow a car- 
load of admirable short stories on a half-acre of stony 
New England hillside, and, by the way, so can nearly 
every one of her neighbors. ‘‘ Good literature at the low- 
estcash price,” is visibly inscribed over most doors in 
Massachusetts. 


questions of boundaries the future promises grave per- 
plexities. Happy must be a man like Robert Louis 
Stevenson who can flit away to anislandin the South 
Sea, and with his romancing household settle down all 
alone in the midst of unambitious Samoans! For years 
to come nobody will dream of disputing his lordship of 
all he beholds. 

But when we come to take a serious look at the trend 
of literary activities it is with a growing sense of impend- 
ing danger to the permanent value of literary products. 
In science specialism secures the preservation of facts 
which the great generalizers build up into such superb 
romances as Darwin gave tu the world; but in poetry 
and in prose-fiction specialism merely dwarfs the artist’s 
creations. Pretty little poems and catchy local stories 
make up the mass of our output. ‘“‘A Window in 
Thrums” and the like touch the high-water mark of the 
specialist’s ambition, and in time set the limit to popular 
expectations and so shrivel the public taste to the stature 
of a fad. 

Artists with but one scheme of color, poets witha bird- 
organ round of notes, novelists with a single plot and a 
stereotyped method of treatment are the natural growth 
of the localization and specialization of art; for the mo- 
ment that the poet or the story-writer begins going about 
to look for unused nooks, intent upon a fresh field, no 
matter how small, which he may hold by patent, he is 
apt to fall away from large views and a comprehensive 
grasp of life, as well as from original combinations of 
dramatic or lyric elements, his whole power contenting 
itself with ringing the changes on his chosen specialty. 
**Do one thing and do it well” isa bad motto for a per- 
son who has in him genuine artistic genius. The artisan 
may, nay he must, confine himself to a single trade; 
but the artist is not a slave of the lapstone or the last. 
If he writes dramas like Shakespeare’s he may, as Shake- 
speare did, write lyrics as well, and not be afraid to drop 
into sturdy prose upon occasion. He must not, moreover, 
make a hermit of himself in order to keep on his own 
ground ; for the whole universe is his. Shakespeare did 
not hesitate to jump a claim at any time. Allwas fish 
that came to his net ; nor was Chaucer more scrupulous. 

This is no plea for plagiarism, even in Shakespeare’s 
case ; my drive is at the tendency toward a narrowing 
and withering division of art into strictly limited special- 
ties. There can be no such thing as an exclusive pre- 
emption in literature, not more than there can be in the 
air we breathe, And now wereach a point of view from 
which it is interesting and instructive to look out over 
the field and make a swift estimate of what our writers 
have been recently doing. 

Never in the history of letters have the penand the 
press been so active as at present, and especially in 
America which is now the country of book-buyers. It 
is safe to say that almost every writer of any ambition, 
no matter where is his country or in what language his 
book is to be printed, has his eye on our markets. Un- 
questionably this is stimulating and has urged our people 
to almost reckless literary fecundity. Quantity has far 
exceeded quality ; the very hurry of competition making 
it impossible that production should be natural and 
healthy. 

But the making of books is not the chiefest of our lit- 
erary industries ; journals, especially magazines, are set- 
ting the pace for most writers. The question is not, 
‘‘Shall I write good literature?” It is, ‘‘ What do the 
magazine editors want?” or ‘‘ What do the newspapers 
need?” If I can occupy an area of novelty and exclude 
others from it, my fortune is made whether I write well 
or ill, and no sooner has some one become notorious, no 
matter for what, than, remembering the old adage, 
‘‘ Inter os et offam,” he dives into an inkstand and comes 
out with an essay, a story orapoem. Itisthe same if one 
happens to liveon an African farm or has spent a sea- 
son or two in India; moreover, one’s claim is not only 
recognized as exclusive, but the continuous occupancy 
of it is made compulsory. Everybody remembers how, 
when our popular and genial Mr. Stockton once under- 
took to step over his yard fence, he was driven back with 
the broom-handle of his ‘‘ Deceased Wife’s Sister” and 
was glad to resume his old stand at the gate of Rudder 
Grange. 

In the spirit of this prevailing specialism has been 
written nearly everything thrown from our presses of 
recent years. Intense localization and minuteness of de- 
tail are used to hide as cleverly as possible the exceeding 
poverty of invention necessarily 1esulting from so con- 
tracted an area of vision; but it goes without saying 
that vast and varied crops cannot be grown ona quarter- 
acre farm ; and the division of the great estates of poetry 
and romance into tiny garden plots each of which is held 
by aspecialist is reducing art to mere show of petty 

skill in grafting and cross-fertilization. The flowers and 
fruits are highly colored and are sometimes of novel fra- 
grance ; but the powerful perfume of original nature and 
the flavor of universal human appeal are not present. 

The fact that our best writers are not as frequent con- 
tributors to the magazines and other journals as our 
second and third rate ones cannot have escaped the notice 
of every thoughtful reader. Nor can it be gainsaid that in 
the days when the Atlantic, for example, dared to fill 
its pages with Emerson, Bryant, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Whittier, Hawthorne, Holmes and their likes, to the ex- 





To a literary surveyor whose business it is to settle 


clusion of the little specialists, there was always a place 
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for the lover of good literaturé’ to turn te; Those con- 
tributions did come high, no doubt, and would come 
higher from such sources nowadays ; and be it remem- 
bered that ‘magazines are run for the money they make. 
It is cheaper and more instantly catchy to buy the clever 
specialist’s offering than to pay the man of power an ap- 
parently exorbitant price for his contribution to perma- 
nent literature. The premium is to the person who finds 
a feather with which to tickle the editor’s nose ; but he 
must do the tickling at space rates. All of which goes to 
show that Mr. Barnum was right when he said that the 
world loved to be gulled; for there never was a time 
when good literature sold as well as poor literature does 
now. Much joy then to the specialist as he sits in the 
midst of his little garden chirping his slender song ; this 
is his duy ; let him have his innings while the master is 
away triumphinzg on some nobler planet ; tav mapeovoav 
duedye. 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


THE POETRY OF TO-MORROW. 





BY BLISS CARMAN, 





I believe that the poetry of to-morrow will be greater 
than the poetry of to-day, because I believe that to-day is 
greater than yesterday. 

I do not say that we are better than our fathers or hap- 
pier ; but I believe that we are greater—greater in accom- 
plishment, greater in aspiration. That we are greater in 
accomplishment is the veriest commonplace ; when we 
can spare a moment from our inventions and discoveries 
and the conquest of time and space, we are busy belaud- 
ing ourselves for these gigantic achievements of the 
manikin. That we must be greater than our fathers in 
aspiration seems to me true, since we are weighted with 
so much more an intolerable burden of despair than they. 
As the frontiers of thought are extended, the margin of 
cheerfulness and contentment seems to diminish at a 
galloping ratio, just as the margin of production is di- 
minished with the advance of cultivation. 

When knowledge was as wide as a house, when 
witches rode broomsticks and the earth was flat, religion 
must needs be only a comfortable fire upon the hearth, 
and art no more than the telling of a tale whose begin- 
ning was ‘‘ Once upon a time,” and its end “lived hap- 
py ever after.” But this house of knowledge, this 
makeshift shelter from the elements, was not to last. 
Those restless young Vandals, Galileo and Newton and 
Columbus and Darwin, could not keep their hands from 
mischief; they rose up and took off the roof, beat down 
the walls, cursed the poor old grandmother with her 
fireside tales, and let in the pitiless fury of a wintry 
dark upon the dwelling. Can weexpect to be as com- 
fortable as our fathers were? No; but did not these de 
stroyers also let in the sweet white rain and the whole- 
some sun itself? The handful of fire was smothered out, 
you fear, by the first wild inrush of the wind. Even so, 
even in so sad a case as that, is there not the sun with 
his thousand fellows to warm us aud cheer? How childish 
to fret about one ortwo solar systems fewer or more ! 

The ages of depression, of faint-heartedness, of despair. 
are only momentary in the history of the world. They 
are the unfit, andin the natural selection of eternity 
they will not survive. We. are here because there is a 
joy in living common to the oyster and theoctogenarian, 
the philosopher and the frog, the elephant and the epi- 
cure, the icthyosaurus, the iguana, and the idiot. 

It has sometimes been said that the greatest poet is he 
who most perfectly voices the trend of emotion of his 
day. Anditis claimed that the greatuess of Arnold is 
attested most clearly in such poems as ‘*A Summer 
Night,” ‘“‘Dover Beach,” ‘‘The Youth of Man,” and a 
score of other such beautiful meditations which are full 
of the grievous sadness of our time. Itis said that his 
claim upon the future ages for remembrance will lie in 
his mournful note, because the mournful sentiment was 
most distinctive of his own. 

But this is not true. Even in the day of doubt, the 
dolorous singer wil! not be listered to by his contempo- 
raries as gladiy as will the sturdier hero who has set his 
face against the desperate gloom all about him. And 
Arnold, the gracious and wistful abjurer of strife, has 
his place among the great English poets, among the first 
score, by reason of such faultless creations of beauty as 
‘‘Sohrab and Rustum,” “Tristam and Iseult,” “The 
Neckan,” ** The Forsaken Merman,” and ‘‘ The Scholar- 
Gipsy.” He can be considered a minor poet only because 
so large a part of his work is in the minor key. He is 
less than Browning or Tennyson, not because the body of 
his productions is less, but because his heroism, his as- 
surance, his valor, his faith, are less than theirs. In 
many ways he is their equal. 

Measure for measure there is no part of the “ Idyls 
of the King” comparable in romantic feeling to 
‘Tristram and Iseult”; they are as candlelight to moon- 
light. There is no pseudo-classical poem of the dead 

Laureate’s equal to‘‘Sohrab and Rustum.” And, bulk 
for bulk, there is no portion of the “In Memoriam” that 
for simplicity, for inevitableness, for sheer and un- 
doubted poetic quality, can compare with ‘* The Scholar- 
Gipsy.” The latter poem has not a line of prose in it ; 
the former has whole stanzas of mere prose. 
Still all this does not make Arnold the equal of him 


who has just been laid by Browning’s side, There in 
front of Chaucer's tomb they lie, the Sons of Thunder of 
the Victorian age. Wehave honored Tennyson the more 
because his speech was the easier to understand. Men 
will hereafter not honor Browning the less, for in time 
it will seem puerile that we could have thought him al- 
ways obscure, or have missed the forthright rush and 
lyric abandon of his utterance. The songs they sang, the 
creations that came from their hands, taught self-reli- 
ance, heroism, joy. And these. mark you, are qualities 
dear to the ages. For the race of man, alike with the 
creatures of the field, persists by self-reliance, by hero- 
ism, by abiding joy. And the great poet is he who 
gathers these virtues in his heart. _ 

It was easy to be a poet in the morning times of Eliza- 
beth, for then heroism and joy and self-reliance were 
everywhere. Conquest was in the air and triumph in 
every wind that blew, And to-day is not less great in 
discovery ; only the discoveries are of a more intellectual, 
a less material, and therefore a lesssuggestive sort. The 
Elizabethans found new islands of the sea, and their dis- 
coveries fed the imagination ; we have made far explora- 
tions into the region of the unknown, and our home- 
coming is attended with no floating of banners, no sound 
of drums; for we have hardly been able to set foot upon 
the sighted shore, nor to bring back any certain report 
of the friendliness and treasure of those dim Altrurian 
Isles. 

But to-morrow the Captain of the Ocean Sea will come, 
the adjuster and revealer of new realms of poetry. Nor 
is he likely to forget how cruelly his prototype, Columbus, 
was discredited at first. 

We may know him in his own time, tho that is not 
likely. His work will be done without conceit, yet with 
entire disregard of the blame of his fellows or their 
wildest approval. Just what that work will be it is not 
possible to say; for he himself, when he shall arrive, 
will not be able to tell the secret of his delirious vision. 
The task which his fancy shall so cunningly contrive in 
an idle noonday rest, his handicraft may finish before 
sunset ; yet it will give no hint of the sudden revelation 
that may be awaiting for him in the doors of the follow- 
ing dawn. 

Still there are some traits of his work that we may be 
sure of. That it will be large and glad and valiant and 
joyful, we have seen; for these qualities inhere in the 
heart of man, not to be thrust out by the overthrow of 
empires, or the founding of republics, or any trifles of 
history whatsoever. These are the things that help the 
race along; and anything that does not so help will 
speedily be forgotten as a hindrance. But, above all 
things, the poetry of to-morrow will not be commonly 
understood ; it will appeal only to tie children of to- 
morrow—of its own morrow. And this, not because it 
will be poor art, but because the artist, the true artist, 
speaks from within by authority; and his new word, so 
potent to himself, is a sealed book to his troubled fellows. 
If he is great, he will be gently obstinate about his work ; 
yet none will be a more willing learner than he, 
gladly eonsidering even the crudest criticism. 

Nature, the beautiful outer world, is all there was 
found to say before man’s time came upon the earth. 
Art is the constant slow insistence of God to express 
himself through the heart of man. Poetry is what the 
world would say if it could speak. Art, then, is far 
above Nature ; and the man who thinks the highest 
achievement in art isto be attained by the most perfect 
copying of what he has seen, may be a photographer or 
a scientist ; but he is not an artist, he is not a poet. For 
the painter and the novelist and the musician, as weil 
as the poet, must speak from within. 

Here is the fallacy of our modern school of realists (as 
they are called), that school which has for its most dis- 
tinguished leader in this country, a man so gentle and 
fair and kindly, so full of all that is best in human 
nature, as quite to disarm criticism of the theories he 
supports. How delighted those who know him would 
be if they could ever find in his novels a character as 
ennobling and stimulating as his own ! 

If the end of art were to please alone, then, indeed, 
the realists would not be altogether wrong. But art has 
something else to do. It must please, in order that it 
may teach ; but its first and last business is toteach. It 
will not teach by the polished wit of ‘‘The Essay on Man”; 
it will teach by imposing a dominant beauty upon life. 
It will lead and stimulate and suggest. It will content 
itself with the creation of the utterly beautiful, knowing 
that there lies the easiest and the shortest road to the 
conquest of evil, to the ennobling of the race, to the 
bettering of the world. Its influence will be as generous 
as the sun and as impassive as the dew, as abundant as 
the wind or the sea, and as subtile and sure as the touch 
of environment upon the unborn child. 

When Arnold said that poetry is a criticism of life, he 
did not mean that asa definition of poetry. It is true as 
far as he meant it, as far as it goes ; but poetry is much 
more than a criticism of life; it is the aspiration of a 
new life, the persistent and blind cry of the soul, a flick- 
ering shadow of ourselves cast huge against the sky. 

It is the function of art, of poetry and music and the 
plastic arts, to show usa better and more beautiful life 
than that we daily know. It marches like a ragged 
child, proud and glad and unconscious, with the drums 





of the vanguard. Only the place of the artisan, the 
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ebarlatan and the purveyor of amusement is with the 
camp followers in the rear. 

Again, the poetry of to-morrow will be so like the 
poetry of to-day that few wil] be able to tell the differ- 
ence ; for the elements of poetry are abiding and not 
fluctuating ; they are based on the eternal needs of the 
soul, and are forged according to changeless laws of 
Nature. Englishmen seem to think that America must 
produce something absolutely new in art ; but America 
is only man taking a new start. The conditions are the 
same. At bestit is only Eden over again—or a little 
better. This accounts for the tremendous vogue of 
Whitman in England. But we must not be deceived 
here. Whitman wasthe compiler of a large poetic note- 
book, little more. The need for rhythm and form in 
art is deeper than he knew ; the need of self-effacement 
and humility in the artist is greater than his egotism 
would permit him to perceive. Whitman’s work will 
die and not live, because it is not beautiful. The 
preacher who rants, cuts his own throat; the poet who 
proses, breaks his own pen. 

The poetry of to-morrow will be closely akin to all the 
best poetry of the world—to Homer, to Isaiah, to Omar, 
to Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton and Browning. For 
these never grow old; they are so simple that Time 
takes them always for children. A man may always 
do a new thing in art, and he may do it in a new way ; 
but he must still work by the old elemental rules. These 
he must tind and follow, for they are as changeless as 
the law of gravitation. To transgress, then, is to die; 
to violate, then, is to commit suicide. Yet the most 
fatuous kind of criticism is that which has a few perfect 
standards and brings all new work into comparison with 
these. 

Now it may happen that after this Victorian Age, the 
to-morrow of poetry may be postponed for a hundred 
years. So it was after Chaucer's death. But that is no 
reason for discouragement. The ages are notin a hurry, 
it is only Chicago and London that are in a hurry. 
The greater than Shakespeare willcome. It is foolish to 
suppose that the Word which was in the beginning, and 
which has been spoken from the lips of men so often in 
these brief centuries, will leave itself without more per- 
fect utterance at the last. Meanwhile, while all things 
are under discussion and philosophy has no sure answer 
to any question, the immediate business of poetry is to 
be heroic. Indifferentism is but a sorry creed; yet in- 
differentism which covers the heroic heart wiil not be 
altogether idle. Omar has lived not because of his 
doubt, but because of his hervism ; he is dear to us for 
that to-day. 

I have said nothing of the probable technical qualities 
of poetry in the fuiure; but there will be a greater sim- 
plicity and directness of structure, and more perfect ar- 
ticulation. Every line, every stanza, every poem, will be 
as simple and direct as if it were prose. Inversion for 
the sake of rhyme or meter will be impossible. In this 
regard, Browning will for some years to come be our 
best teacher. In articulation we may still Jearn from 
Tennyson, witb his - 

. “* mellow lin-lan-lone of evening bells.” 

But to speak of the poetry of to morrow within the com- 
pass of two thousand words, is as if one should send a 
mosquito against the armies of Israel. 

New YORK City, 


ON THE THRESHOLD. 


BY RICHARD HOVEY, 








It is not from any recent American books so much as 
from the general conditions vf life and of thought with 
us, that a justification may be drawn for the faith that a 
great period of American literature, and of American 
poetry in especial, is approaching. Certainly, if 
there is to be anywhere within the next fifty years 
a ripening of the human spirit into poetic achieve- 
ment, it seems more probable that it should be 
in America than elsewhere. It is not pessimism, 
it is a matter of simple observation to perceive in 
the imaginative activity of the Old World at the present 
time a pervading lassitude, awakened to an occasional 
spurt of spasmodic life only by unnatural stimulants. 
This may not be a symptom of approaching dissolution, 
but it surely marks a dangerous illness which is not like- 
ly to be cured in aday. Many of us agree very heartily 
with Napoleon : ‘* This old Earope bores me,” Only, to 
speak by the card, it is not the old but the new Europe 
that bores us, and, what is more fatal, bores the Europeans 
themselves. Greece, Italy and Spain are painfully at- 
tempting to revive their old-time glories; but it is not 
life, it is galvanism. Germany, more alert than any 
other nation to discover and adopt the work of other 
couutries, prattles herself, for the most part, an infan- 
tile carol. Russia, Norway and Sweden sit like three 
Lapland witches about a filthy. caldron and intone the 
grisly liturgy of Despair. The Belgian Shakespeare 
proves to bea young man with a chaotic imagination 
that suggests delirium tremens. France, like an intel- 
lectual roué, coaxes her artistic appetite with apbro- 
disiacs, and ransacks the possible and the impossible for 
new sensations, For once she has followed the lead of 
England, and now seeks a novelty in emaciated medi- 
evalisms. The happy-go-lucky Bohemianism of Murger 











is no more, and even the Latin Quarter is a sad place 
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As for England—but then, except for a few, a very few 
of the older men, one no longer counts England in 
speaking of literature. 

Do we count America any more than England? Yes, 


a little more, not much. And is not American literature, | 
such as it is, afflicted with the same running sores of | 
pessimism, dilettantism and decay as the literatures of | 
the Continent of Europe? Yes, toa certain extent. But. 
these diseases are importations here; they do not thrive | 
In Europe they are the natural | 


in our atmosphere. 
outgrowth and the expression of prevailing conditions of 
lifeand of thought. In America no such conditions of 
life or thought prevail. Pessimism, as a philosophy, is 
sporadic here, affecting chiefly the leisure classes and 
the undergraduates of certain Eastern universities. It 
does not perceptibly influence the real mass and move- 
ment of American life. Here only, so far as I know, in 
the world, does the philosophy which conceives the uni- 
verse as rational and the destiny of man as adequate 
meet with wide acceptunce—even, as philosophies go, 
with popularity. Schools of thought as widely separated 
as the Hegelian and the Spencerian have here, in com- 
mon, a breezy ‘health of attitude and moral tone. Even 
they whose theories ought logically to lead them to de- 
spair, obstinately refuse to be desperate. Nor have the 
few attempts to popularize the philosophy of disenchant- 
ment met with the success of avatars. In short, the 
American mind has a strong digestion, and not even 
Schopenhauer has yet been able to make it chronically 
dyspeptic. 

But if American thought be healthy, still more so is 
American life ; and the life of a people, after all, lies 
back of both its philosophy and its art. In America, life 
is real, life is strenuous ; above all, life is interesting. I 
believe that under all real or affected indifference almost 
every American feels that the destiny of his country isa 
great one, and that he himself has a personal share in it. 
He is, perhaps, too apt to reveal this consciousness in un- 
worthy brag ; but this is a sign of the very rankness of 
vitality, not of its absence. It is often reproached to us 
that we are a nation of money-getters ; but we are at 
least in earnest in our money-getting, and it is better to 
be in earnest about dollars than about nothing. But 
American business activity is much more than mere 
money-getting. It means the management of great en- 
terprises that demand as much executive genius as the 
marshaling of armies. It means splendid risks and dar- 
ing imaginations. It means the conquest of tremendous 
obstacles. Its accomplishment is epic in proportion. It 
calls for and develops the same qualities that made those 
earlier traders who ventured neck or nothing on the wa- 
ters of the Aigean and the Adriatic, the intellectual and 
artistic masters of humanity. 

Nor is it only in the political consciousness and in the 
great business enterprises that the vitality of our society 
manifests itself. Everywhere, from the village school- 
master of Vermont to the pioneer with his broad-ax in 
the forests of Idaho, the same type issues from the same 
social environment—alert, energetic, inquisitive, con- 
tained. Life here is full of dramatic contrasts, and takes 
an upward trend. It is true that we have no relics of a 
departed grandeur, no ruins, no ghosts, none of the para- 
phernalia of romanticism. The Greeks had no ruins 
either, no fungus, no decay. They were a commercial 
nation, too ; they also were a democracy. 

We are very much alive. We do not take ourselves 
too seriously, but our mirth has no sting in it; and tho 
we laugh at our own undertakings, we do not for that 
reason find them the less worth while. It is not neces- 
sary to be the panegyrist of America to see that here 
more than elsewhere at present is the genuineness that 
makes for true art. We may not have a great literature 
yet, but we certainly have the raw material for it. If 
we do not make use of it, more shame to us. 

There is always danger that we shall mistake the let- 
ter for the spirit, and think that we are making a dis- 
tinctive literature, when we are only restricting our- 
selves to contemporary and adjaceat subject-matter. 
Local color threatens to become a fetish. It is the pri- 
mary fundamental humanity that we want, rather than 
the trivial peculiarities of time and place, whose interest 
at best will soon become merely antiquarian. We have 
learned that red shirts and miners and Indians are not 
necessary to Americanism, but the prophets of dialect 
and of etiquet are still aggressive. One at least of the 
lingoes used by those who think that to be American is 
to be local, is as unintelligible as Hebrew to almost 
every American reader. It will be immensely valuable 
to philologists some day, but did not a great critic say 
not long ago that anything ‘‘that makes you and me 
foreigners,” was not only not great literature but no 
literature at all? We shall be quite American enough 
if we take the world for our heritage and use it with 
American hearts. 

But it is easier to prophesy that we are on the brink 
of great achievements than to indicate on what lines 
those achievements will probably be made. The didac- 
ticism which afflicted our elder group of poets, and from 
which even those who knew it to be a defect could never 
entirely escape, has passed and will probably not return 
—at least, in our day. Three causes conspired to induce 
it,an environment in which all the men of culture for 
five generations had been preachers, a literary taste 
which was fed in its youth on the poetry of the eight- 











eenth century, and which afterward, even in rebellion, 
could not throw off entirely the habits of thought against | 
which it rebelled, and a certain superstition about | 
Wordsworth. No one of these three causes now exists. | 
Wordsworth we still admire, but within reason, He has 
to stand on his own feet now, and is judged by what he 
actually did, not by what he said he was going to do, 
nor by what the puffery of his claguewrs bullied the 
world into believing he had done. The eighteenth cen- 
tury poetry is weighed more leniently and more under- 
standingly than it was by the first rebels ; but it is safe 
to say that it will never again awaken enthusiasm. And 
many people would say that we now need more of our 
Puritan forefathers rather than less. The causes, then, 
which produced didacticism no longer existing, it is not 
likely that the new poetry will be didactic. 

On the other hand, the esthetic movement which be- 
gan with Keats, reached in Tennyson a state of finish 
which precludes further advancement on the same lines, 
‘** Art for art’s sake” is no longer a phrase to conjure 
with, and its devotees amuse themselves with poetic 
bric-d-brac. We are not likely to forget the lesson that 
a work of art derives its most potent beauty from its air 
of being a thing complete in itself; and, therefore, we 
will no longer put up signboards to call the attention to 
the relations it may have with things outside of itself. 
At the same time, we have tired of dilettantism, and 
** esthetic” has become a word of reproach. We think 
now more of art for life’s sake, and are beginning to re- 
alize that the best art is the most human. 

I think we must admit that realism, whether we like it 
or not, has been the most vital and most human literary 
movement of recent years. It has had faults of gross- 
ness perbaps, faults of disproportion, and, worst of al), 
faults of tediousness ; but it has been, on the whole, the 
virile elementin our artistic development. The reaction 
has set in, however, toward the older romanticism, and, 
while this can hardly be more than a passing fashion 
since the world never goes back to exactly the same 
place it started from, it shows pretty clearly that the 
public is weary of realism,tho, asa matter of course, it 
does not yet know what it wants in its place. It is for 
the artists to discover the new thing, and for the public 
to enjoy it when it is discovered. May not realism be a 
sort of schoolmaster to prepare us for the finer art to 
come? _And will not that art base itself on realism, like 
a giant with his feet firm on the earth, while with his 
head he strikes the stars? Will the new literature be 
realism with selection andinsight added? Will it be a 
new classicism, not a thing of shreds and patches like 
that of Boileau and Pope, nor an artificial forcing of 
modern meanings into Greek forms, but a classicism of 
our own, growing naturally out of our own life and 
thought, and like the Greek only in its serene and re- 
poseful fitness, and in its sense of law ? 

In the midst of a temporary lull in real poetic accom- 
plishment, we have been priding ourselves hugely on our 
technic. And it is undeniable that a certain facility in 
jingle, a certain ease in using words like the sections of 
a Chinese puzzle, a certain mastery over intricate rhyme- 
combinations is not uncommon. But of real technical 
power, of ability to use the infinite rhythmical, phonetic 
and rhetorical resources of language for expressional 
effect, not simply to use different forms smoothly, but 
all forms fitly and usefully—of this sort of technical 


ability there is very little and has ever been very little. 


it being indeed one of the distinguishing marks of the 
greatest masters of speech. The scientific study of the 
values of rhythms, tones and sentences would do much 
to promote the intelligent use of what is now too often 
handled with mere glibness. Lanier has begun such a 
scientific study with great soundness and common sense. 
It is interesting to compare with his ‘‘Science of Eng- 
lish Verse” the obscure and mystical book on matters 
in some sort akin, which now has some vogue in Paris, 
René Ghil’s *‘ Traité du Verbe.” 
scientific, suggestive, 
melodramatic. 

Whether the novel is to remain the dominant literary 
form, it is difficult to say. But some who are watching 
for every sign of the times, however slight, assure us 
that the rehabilitation of the drama is now but a ques- 
tion of time. I believe, for my part, that it will be so, 
and that in the coming revival of the arts, that which is 
almost by common consent the greatest form of art will 
hold a commanding position. 

WasHineton, D. C. 


The one is accurate, 
the other vague, unintelligible, 
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MUNICIPAL CONTROL OF ELECTRIC LIGHT- 
ING 


I. 


BY VICTOR ROSEWATER, A.M. 


THE movement toward municipal ownership and con- 
trol of public electric lighting has, during the past two 
years, assumed unexpected proportions ; that is, unex- 
pected by all save those who had previously investigated 
the underlying forces leading to such aresult. Addition- 
al towns have set up municipal plants, and others have 
enlarged end extended their service. The phenomenon 1s 
no longer localized. It extends to almost every State 
and Territory in the Union, and a complete list of towns 
owning and operating their own electric lighting plants 
for at least a year, would, under a conservative estimate, 


| approximate 150, while many more are at present pro- 


viding such installations. The mayors of no small num- 
ber of the larger cities~-New York, Philadelyhia, Balti- 


| more, Omaha, New Haven, Atlanta—have discussed in 


their annual messages the advisability of the Govern- 
mental assumption of these undertakings. And all this 

has occurred in the face of a powerful and persistent 
opposition from the interested electric lighting corpora- 
tions. Its explanation must be sought in the economic 

principles which lie at the foundation of the movement. 

The arguments in favor of municipal ownership of 

electric lighting have not changed. They are in sub- 

stance the same as have before been set forth in THE 

INDEPENDENT, namely, that electric lighting is one of the 

monopolies of service whose rates are necessarily pre- 
cluded from the regulative influence of competition ; 
that it requires the exclusive use of a portion of the pub- 
lic streets ; that combination with the other monopolies 
of service conduces to cheapness; and that the unearned 
increment resulting from the natural growth of the city 
should inure to the benefit of the whoie community in- 
stead of to the franchised corporation. These proposi- 
tions hoid now as they did before and would scarcely 
justify a rehearing, were it not that they are being con- 
tinually attacked and as continually illustrated by new 
facts. There have been numerous recent investigations 
of the subject by different official bodies varying in ac- 
curacy and in scientific value. Two have been instigated 
by the Government at Washington and, as far as they go. 
are the most complete and trustworthy that have yet been 
made. From these I shall make a few excerpts. The 
one is embodied ina report of the Engineer Commissioner 
of the District contained in Fifty-first Congress, second 
session, Senate Mis. Doc. 56, the other the very recent 
report of the Electrical Commission printed in Fifty- 
second Congress, first session, House Ex. Doc. 15. 

From the former we learn that in twenty-four of the 
largest American cities, nominal 2,000 candle power arc 
lights burning practically all of every night cost the mu- 
nicipalities $140 per lamp per annum for the year ending 
December, 1890, the average number in use being 628.3. 
On the other hand, by including a large number of 
smaller places, where, however, similar conditions ex- 
isted, the corresponding figure for the average contract 
price in 148 towns and cities was reduced to $121.79 per 
arc light per annum. At that time Washington was pay- 
ing $219, Baltimore, thirty odd miles distant, $127.75 ; 
Kansas City paid $200.75; while St. Louis was charged 
$74.95. 

For the statistics of cities owning municipal plants we 
must turn to the report of the Electrical Commission, 
where very complete data have been compiled, altho 
from only a limited number of towns. A summary of 
the tables there presented is all that can be given. It is 
as follows : 

ARC LAMPS ONLY. 


Lights. | 


CITIES. 


vestment. 






| Number of 


Total In- 





Aberdeen, Miss.. 
Aurora, Iil.. 








i: 79 












Bangor, Me. serene: quewdeene se ; 10:87 4 19 
Bay City, NAG oF daw dadead 0,000 141 82 64) 11,682 90 
Bloomington, Lll...............| 75,000) 220 122 55 26.961 7 75 
Danvers ,Mass..........--..---| 15,579) 7 70 98 5,223 44 
NS” SS eee " .| 13,388 6 82 08 4,921 57 
Fairfield, la... ones |} §,000' 10 10 41, 1,504 18 
GI, Ws cccccecccéecesces | 9,000 31 110 1h) «43.424 
Lyons, la..... i300 58 110 45) +6496 22 
Meadville, Penn.. aneana 20,009 70 1474 7,38 00 
Ottawa, Ill.......... ine keaiaias 16.009, 100 39 05 «5,905 00 
Peete, Tilo ccccccccccccccecceses 10.500 60 48 25 2,205 00 
St. Joseph, Mo ceeeesee| 62,000) 258 91 55 106 
Sharpsburg. Penn......... 5,725, 35 626 2281 2 
Sherman, Tex | 10.000| 43 100 47, 4.220 0 
Topeka, Kan. ‘ 52,000) 184) ¢ 107 74 19,825 00 
Xenia. O 18,500' 80 OF 74 55 OO 
ARC AND INCANDESCENT LAMPS. 
os r . ; 
2) 8 a33| ai 
TTIES A$ 23 ~ oe 3¢ 
— ae Su fee Bay 
s* 3° £22) ee 
- Zz <s - 
. = 175,000; | “+; = 4.000 $106 40'871,500 00 
Allegheny, Penn Thy iL. 3.500 TiS 
; (| A., 30 ’ , 
Brainerd, Minn. 40,000, 5 7 1000 1,450 > 9.340 00 
' A.,71 a ~ a Ke 
Galion, O 26,901 | 7 “gop 3800 «73 41 (9,816 58 
. A., 175 Seen 
Galveston, Tex 39,990 - Me ON) 000 142 4.426 80 
a = ( Aad 208 , - 
Herington, Kan 30,000, 7 ko0, 1825 140 79) 9,855 00 
—* asa) Ana on sl aon 
Statesville, N. ¢ 8,500 | L.. So 70 42) «63.682 00 
, 7 5 A.B ge er ag) T.a00 
Vancouver, Wash........ 17,000, 7 "hao 4.380 78 867,822 00 
INCANDESCENT LAMPS ONLY 
= 3 & £ 
a be of 2 e 
Crrres. “5 | S= “ + oS 
Ze = zt aan 
Ss" 13° z 5<m 
= Zz <- = 
“harito "| $24,600! 4,880) 4.380, $5 92| $7,001 00 
Fone city. Ne b.. 9,000, 1460 1, 460 873 3,490 oo 
Tect umse sh. Neb 4; 000 1, 825) 1,825 ; 52 560 00 
The first eolumn includes cost of both plant and build- 
ings. Under the total annual expenses are comprised the 
items for insurance, superintendence and labor, fuel, car- 


bons,repairs,sundries and interest and depreciation c alcu- 
Jated at 16 per cent. of the investment. In the second table 
ten incandescent lights are assumed to be equal in cost 





to one arc light. Quite a number report receipts from 
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rented lamps, while Chariton is said to clear $15,000 per 
annum. 

To make accurate comparisons of statistics such as 
these, is a most difficult task, perhaps an impossible one. 
The figures are, in many respects, approximate, and the 
reports from different towns include items so variant as 
to render strict statistical methods inapplicable so long 
as the unlike elements are not eliminated. But much 
may be learned even from partial and incomplete statis- 
tics, and these tables furnish ample material for a general 
comparison. In this they are vastly better than those 
given in Census Bulletin 100 which, for our purposes, are 
absolutely worthless, inasmuch as the actual amount of 
service rendered is not there shown. The statistics here 
quoted at least prove this much, that the municipal 
plants are at no disadvantage in the matter of expenses 
nor as to the cost of the services rendered. They offer 
sufficient data for the experts upon the Electrical Com- 
mission to conclude that 
*“tho the comparative number of lamps and the hours of 
lighting in these cases are disproportioned to the cost of 
the plant, and tho the main factors of the expense are inter- 
est, maintenance and supervision, so that if the lights were 
increased in number or the hours of daily lighting were 
augmented, the proportionate cost per hour would be less, 
still; even as they are, the results show an average rate per 
lamp hour about the same or a trifle less than the average 
present contract price of an equal number of cities. It must 
be borne in mind that in the cases cited, the cities only light 
the public streets, whereas, if their plants were also util- 
ized for private lighting, the’ expense account for public 
lights would be materially reduced. It is clear, then, that 
if, under the most unfavorable conditions, municipal light- 
ing can be maintained as cheap under public as under 

private ownership, the lighting under usual conditions 
can be maintained at decidedly lower figures.”’ 

Some of the contract rates reported are distinctly 
stated to be averages of the prices paid. This does not 
mean that there is any competition in the ordinary 
sense of the word. It means simply that more than one 
company have bid to light different portions of the city 
at different rates. As a usual thing, the prices paid 
each company, where several exist, are identical, but 
differentials are sometimes allowed for the more dis- 
tant districts. The history of electric lighting in New 
York City is a typical illustration of the utter lack of 
competition. The Brush Company put up twenty-two 
experimental arc lights in January, 1881, and soon se- 
cured a contract for fifty-five lamps at $7,400 per annum. 
In 1882 two companies obtained contracts, each at $255.50 
per light, and this continued to be the price until May, 
1887, notwithstanding improvements and the annual in- 
crease in the number of lamps employed. Several other 
corporations then pre-empted different districts, and the 
prices paid have since varied slightly. In December, 
1890, all the bids were rejected by the Board of Electric- 
al Control for the reason that they evidenced a combina- 
tion on the part of the companies by which competition 
was completely strangled. The new bids were accepted 
altho there was no additional show of rivalry. There are 
now six companies which receive annual contracts, but 
the bids are only for lamps in their respective territories 
with not even a pretense at competition. The experi- 
ence of every other large city has given the same result— 
either actual combination or tacit agreement. The 
prices of electric lighting are purely monopoly prices 
unrestrained by the ordinary industrial checks. 

Another phase of the movement which has received 
renewed affirmation is the tendency of the monopolies of 
service to accumulate in the same hands. This is, from 
an economic point of view, legitimate and desirable ; for 
it leads to economies in superintendence, and in the use 
of machinery and buildings. That itis best, if they are to 
be so united, for the municipality, the source of all such 
franchises, to unite them under its own governmental 
control, is scarcely controvertible. 

Of the twenty-eight municipal plants mentioned in the 
table above, five are operated in conjunction with water- 
works, while quite a number of private companies have 
combined similar undertakings. At least five corpora- 
tions, if not more, join electric lighting with electric 
street railways. Two cities own at the same time gas 
and electric lighting plants, while a paragraph went 
the rounds of the electrical journals about a year ago to 
the effect that more than three hundred gas companies 
were then operating electric lights in connection with 
their gas works. This seems to be a very good beginning 
for consolidation. If it continues at the same rate, it 
will not be long until the various monopolies of service 

in each city will be under the control of but one corpora- 
tion. The question at issue is, Will it be a public or a 
private corporation ? 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE, New YorRK CITY. 
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M. ZOLA, in replying to some of his critics, insists that 
the Emperor rouged his cheeks at Sedan. The Emperor’s 
friends, he says, have talked as if to have done so would 
have been humiliating—“ the réle of a buffoon.” ‘‘On the 
contrary,’’ says M. Zola, ‘‘ this seems to me a great mistake. 
I find the act superb, worthy of a hero of a Shakespearean 
play, hightening the figure of Napoleon III to a tragic 
melancholy of an infinite grandeur.” ‘‘M. Zola means,” 
says The Sp tor, ‘that it was noble of the Emperor to 


Specta 
take the trouble to conceal from his troops his desperate 
. physical weakness ; but even granted that it was a prudent 
- ng not to show a cheek of ghastly pallor, it was hardly 
eroic. 





RELIGIOUS CONDITION AND PROSPECTS OF 
JAPAN. 





Il. 
EVANGELISTIC. 


BY PROF. GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD, D.D., 
OF YALE CoLLEGE. 


THE more immediate work of evangelism in any coun- 
try is only somewhat indirectly dependent upon the 
political and social condition of the people. Considera- 
ble political and social changes, whether apparently 
favorable or apparently unfavorable to Christianity, 
may take place without at once affecting correspond- 
ingly the spread of the Gospel and the multiplication of 
Christian converts. Education and evangelism go more 
evenly side by side and handin hand. Yet even here, 
the progress or the decline of either of these causes 
does not always immediately and necessarily bring about 
a similar condition in the other. 

Some of the peculiarities of the Japanese people, how- 
ever, as respects both their temperament as a race and 
the character of their civilization, tend to bind together 
all these interests—political, educational and religious— 
in very intimate and complicated ways. 

There can be no doubt that the several sudden and 
sharp revulsions of feeling toward all things foreign, 
which the last twenty years show, have greatly influ- 
enced the work of the native as wellas the foreign evan- 
gelist. The comparative barrenness of results, in the 
planting of new churches, and in the growth by new 
converts of the churches already existing, which the 
reports of the last two years show, has been in part (but 
only in part) due to the development of a ‘‘ morbid 
nationalism ” during the same period. 

If we go back somewhat more than twenty years, to 
the time when (1869) the first missionary of the American 
Board went out to Japan, we find that the work of 
evangelizing had not then even begun. There were, 
indeed, at most two handfuls of missionaries of all de- 
nominations in the entire country. But there were 
scarcely half as many native converts as there were mis- 
sionaries—scarcely a handful of declared Japanese Chris- 
tians. Indeed, it was only some ten years later than this 
that a general movement toward the more rapid growth 
of organized Christian communities began to appear. 
This earlier evangelistic movement, besides the invalu- 
ble work as preachers of the Gospel done by foreign 
missionaries—was mainly the result of the efforts of two 
‘* bands” (if this word, used with a somewhat loose signifi- 
cance, be not deemed inappropriate) of native preachers. 
Of these the larger and more influential has been known 
as the ‘‘ Kumamoto band.” Ignorant, except in their 
own estimation, of Christian theology, but filled to 
bursting with a new spirit of religious illumination and 
devotion, they were ready soon after their own conver- 
sion to go forth for the evangelizing of their beloved 
land. But their teacher wisely rebuked them for excess 
of pride and zeal, and they came up to the school which 
Neesima had so recently founded, and with the early 
welfare of which—by a process of giving and receiving 
—they seon became intimately connected. Meanwhile, 
a smaller but equally earnest and effective group of 
young native evangelists was being trained by the Dutch 
Reformed missionary, Dr. S. R. Brown, a ‘‘ chief educa- 
tor of preachers,” as one of the members of the native 
group not under his instruction called him in my hear- 
ing. 

It is essential constantly to recall attention to these 
familiar facts, if one would understand and appreciate 
the work of evangelism already accomplished in Japan. 
It is now scarcely fifteen years since the first of these 
influential native evangelists began their work. Pre- 
vious to that time, outside of a few seaport towns like 
Yokohama, Osaka, Kobe and Nagasaki, the preaching 
of the Gospel had been chiefly confined to the houses of 
native or foreign teachers. Such was the evangelistic 
work which went on at the house of Dr. Davis, or at the 
house of Neesima. What a marvelous change between 
then and now (1877 and 1892)! The true marvel is, not 
that the last three years have seen a decline in the Chris- 
tian schools, and a diminished percentage of increase in 
the Christian churches ; the true marvel is, that in these 
fifteen years which have elapsed since the first trained 
native preachers began their work, in spite of all anti- 
foreign and antichristian reactions, such an amount of 
evangelistic success has been achieved. This is in a 
country traditionally and inherently (until very recent 
times) anti-foreign; where Shintoism and Buddhism 
have had undisputed sway for centuries, and still hold 
fast the vast majority of all the people. 

Within three years the somewhat sudden extension 
and application of evangelistic force, due to these two 
‘*bands” of native preachers, began to make its results 
manifest, Always aided, guided, supplemented by de- 
voted foreign missionaries, these native preachers rap- 
idly increased the number and strength of the Christian 
churches. Soon revivals—beginning with a somewhat 
intense religious excitement in a single church in Yoko- 
hama (the Kaigan Kyokwai)—swept over the different 
regions where these churches had been planted. A great 
wave of spiritual quickening—which, altho accompanied 
in many cases by excessive physical demonstrations, 





represented a really divine influence—passed over the 


land. Its period may, perhaps, be said to have beer 
from about 1882 to 1889, tho its beginning, extreme 
hight and falling away occurred at somewhat different 
times in different localities. 

The speed of the evangelistic movement during their 
period may be better appreciated in view of the follow- 
ing facts which have been—with many others similar— 
narrated to me by one of the ‘“‘ Kumamoto band” of 
pastors and evangelists. In 1877, while still a student 
at Doshisha, he wént to Jéshi and spent some two 
months of vacation in the work of preaching. At that 
time there was, so far as he knew, not a single native 
Christian in this entire large and flourishing province. 
Mr. Neesima had, indeed, on his return from America, 
visited his native place, Annaka—a town in this 
province—and for about a month had sowed the seed of 
the Word by preaching and by distributing translations 
of Matthew and John. Six persons remained as in- 
quirers. At the close of the vacation of this young 
theological student about forty had become interested ; 
and they continued to meet together after his return to 
his studies at Doshisha. Soon after some thirty converts 
were baptized and organized into the first church in the 
province of Jéshi. After graduating in 1879, this evan- 
gelist became at Annaka the pastor of a church of not 
far from fifty members. From Annaka the work of 
evangelism extended into neighboring villages and 
towns. At the end of six years (1885) four more 
churches had been founded im the neighborhood. At 
present there is probably no other province in Japan 
where the political and social influence of Christianity 
is more important than inJéshi. But here, as almost 
everywhere else in the country since 1889, a reactionary 
movement, resulting in a dampening of evangelistic 
ardor anda relatively slow growth of Christian institu- 
tions, has been very obvious. 

Similar growth, during essentially the same period 
and in essentially the same manner, took place from 
Okayama, from Imabari and from other centers where 
Christianity was planted by members of the so-called 
** Kumamoto band.” But, perhaps, most remarkable of 
all was the work which (chiefly under Presbyterian au- 
spices) began and went rapidly forward at Tosa. Nor 
were other denominations without their share in both 
labors and results during this time of remarkable hope- 
fulness and unparalleled successes. 

If we compare this earlier evangelistic period with the 
political period which, just preceding the recent anti- 
foreign reaction, marked an obvious tendency to favor 
everything foreign, we see that the two nearly corre- 
spond. This fact, as well as other reasons which might 
be assigned, tend to connect the political movement and 
the evangelistic growth together, as cause and effect. I 
have already said that the changes in political and 
social matters, and in the attitude of the popular mind 
toward such changes, have had an undoubtedly great 
influence upon the work of evangelism. Yet other and 
even more potent causes have been at work. The in- 
gathering of this notable period represented the fruit- 
age of all the seed sown previously by foreign hands, 
but especially the ingathering of souls that were already 
providentially prepared to receive the Word from the 
mouths of those who spoke their language and knew 
their hearts, as foreigners can never do. 

But why did this rapid work of evangelism begin to 
decline about 1889? and why is the preaching of the 
Gospei now less obviously effective than it was just pre- 
vious to some three years ago? 

In all times and among all peoples great religious 
movements, like great political and social reforms, have 
come and gone in waves. With so susceptible and im- 
pulsive a people as the Japanese, and in times so full of 
strange excitements and severe strain as the last thirty 
years here have been, this form of progress is particu- 
larly certain to prove true. In ‘Japan, for about three 
years now passing away, another great wave of only 
half rational, and therefore fully half unaccountable, re- 
action has swept downward upon things political, social 
and religious alike. 

But just as there were particular intelligible reasons 
for the previous marked period of evangelistic progress, 
30 there were similar reasons for the recent relative de- 
cline in evangelism. I enumerate some of the principal 
of these reasons : 

1, At the time when the evangelistic movement was 
strongest, many superficial Christians were added to the 
churches, These members were never thoroughly in- 
structed ; they did not thoroughly comprehend what the 
Christian name implies. Not a few of them have re- 
turned to their old immoral ways. They have thus 
greatly discredited Christianity. Moreover, in the work 
of purifying the churches, which has, on the whole, been 
undertaken faithfully, many internal troubles have 
arisen. Thus the hands of the pastors have been tied 
Much of the strength and interest of the churches have 
recently been taken in getting rid of members already 
gathered rather than in gathering new members. 

2. There has been, and still is, a great lack of trained, 
trustworthy and really manly native pastors. The stat- 
ure of the men who went forth fifteen and ten years ago 
to Christianize Japan has been attained by few of their 
fellow-countrymen since that time. And even the coun- 
try districts of the land (how strange it seems to learn 





this!) are beginning to demand for their pastors and 
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evangelists men of superior character and education, 


ment school. To win and keep the respect of the people 
it is required that he shall not be inferior in education to 
the representative of the Government standard of educa- 
tion. Still further, the Government keeps its employés 
under discipline. And pro intelligent admirer of the 
Japanese, however friendly, can fail to see that there is 
at present among them—in both churches and State—a 
great lack of men of cool, steady judgment combined 
with warmth of heart. 

8. The influence of many representatives of Christian (?) 
civilization upon the national estimate of the Christian 
religion has been most unfortunate. This is true of a 
large percentage of travelers, who make their visit to 
Japan the occasion of either shameless or half-concealed 
personal indulgences ; it is true of a considerable num- 
ber of the foreigners resident in Japan, as—alas !—the 
public as well as the more notorious signs clearly indi- 
cate. This baleful influence has been strengthened by 
the evil reports—both partially true and wholly false— 
concerning the state of mofals and religion in nominally 
Christian lands which have been brought here aud cir- 
culated by natives (Buddhist priests and others) and by 
foreigners who are willing in any way to defile the 
Christian name. Of the latter class men who would 
have no standing and no hearing in their native land, 
exercise an altogether disproportionate influence here 
among a people prepared by ignorance and prejudice to 
believe anything unfavorable to what is foreign and 

Christian. 

4, That revolution of theological conceptions which is 
everywhere going on has reached Japan, a3 a matter of 
course. In many cases it has operated to check evan- 
gelistic ardor and to discourage the hearts of the Chris- 
tian preachers. This has been, and is still, partly due to 
injudicious teaching from many of the foreign mission- 
aries. Here, as elsewhere, essential Christian truth and 
genuine Christian living and working have been in- 
volved, unwarrantably, with the holding of many doubt- 
ful and decaying theological opinions. Extreme ortho- 
doxy and extreme liberalism have quarreled with each 
other, and so combined to hinder the growth of real 
Christianity. 

But what is the prospect for the work of evangelism in 
the years now immediately to come? My unhesitating 
answer is: Encouraging, undoubtedly. The spirit of 
foolish and morbid nationalism is declining ; already its 
rear parts can ba descried vanishing in the distance. 
The Christian churches have been strengthened and 
pwified by the more recent trying years. The minds of 
the more inielligent classes are beginning to discern 
differences between what is essential and what is at most 
important ; between what is important but not essential 
and what is trivial. The demands of the heart and prac- 
tical life for satisfaction are becoming more emphasized. 
There is unanimity of view among the native pastors 
and evangelists, that the great body of the people are 
soon to show more readiness than ever before toward 

the reception of Christianity as a saving moral power. 
Already there are many signs of quickened evangelistic 
work ; and revivals are reported from a considerable 
number of places. Facts—of which I have made a very 
respectable collection—could be given to warrant these 
hopeful views. Such views are shared in by all the de- 
nominations from whose recent annual gathering the 
report has reached me. But space does not permit me 
to enter upon these details ; and I am glad to close these 
articles with words of hope and cheer respecting this 
most interesting of foreign mission fields. The hope 
andcheer are made comformable to the encouraging 
truth that the native mind and heart are soon to be more 
fully than ever committed to the work of evangelizing 
Japan. 


TOKYO, JAPAN. 
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THE TRUE STORY OF COLUMBUS AND PINZON. 
IV. 








BY STODDARD DEWEY. 


ON the 23d of May the Royal Commission for the sail- 
ing of the expedition was publicly read from the iron- 
work pulpit which still remains in St. George’s Church 
of Palos. 

On the 3d of the following August, one half-hour be- 
fore the rising of the sun, the inhabitants of the neigh- 
borhood gathered from far and near along the river bank, 
which is now but a low hill above the morass. The 
sailors, with Columbus at their head, bad received the 
holy Communion in the convent chapel of La Rabida, 
and Fray Juan Perez was come to give them a final 
blessing, The wonted buen viaje rose earnestly from the 
crowd as the little fleet moved out to sea. There could 
not but be a feeling of uncertainty about the fortunes of 
this strange expedition, sailing no one knew whither. 
Even the captain was not without some such feeling, 
which increased on the third day of the voyage, when a 
grave accident happened to the helm of the ‘‘ Pinta.” 
He acknowledged that ‘‘he found himself much dis- 
turbed because he was unable to help her without risk to 
himself ; but he lost some of the great anxiety he had 
from knowing that Martin Alonso was a valiant person 





chinery gave way ; but Martin Alonso was still on hand, 
The native preacher is brought at once and almost every- | and he changed the lateen sail to the more solid cross- 
where into competition with the teacher of the Govern- | yard. 
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The days passed and there was no sign of land. Co- 

lumbus consulted Pinzon, and the latter, from past 

experience rather than from theoretical principles, indi- 

cated the route which was afterward actually found to 

be the nearest to the western continent they were seek- 

ing. But Columbus had his map of Toscanelli, and was 
sure that Asia must be much nearer to Europe than 

America is now known to be. He accordingly kept on 

his own way. 

Meanwhile the rude sailors were terrified by the delay, 

and the variation of the compass struck them with new 
dismay. There were other reasons to fear that they 
might go so far as never to be able to reach home again. 
At last their fears and discontent broke forth in open 
expression. The classical historians have made much of 
this mutiny, as they persist in calling it; and they 
unanimously exalt theforce of mind of their hero who 
stood forth alone to resist a threatening and insubordi- 
nate crew, Some even venture to name the Pinzons as 
ringleaders in an attempt to force Columbus to turn 





— ee 


sured himself that he had seen—a light from the island— 
nor does any doubt remain in my mind that it was materi - 
ally impossible he should have seen it. During his life he 
received the recompense granted to this illusion of his 
desire; but it is plain that from the ‘ Pinta’ came the 
magic cry of ‘Land!’ accompanying the discharge of the 
lombard, which quickly brought to the decks as many as 
were on the expedition, to contemplate the panorama of 
Guanahani in that day-dawn of perpetual memory.” 











BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 


THE art of summer resorts is not usually of a high order. 
Some peripatetic artist there will doubtless be who, for 
commercial reasons, will open a studio, and during a few 
weeks will display studio effects, pose in artistic attitudes, 
and dispose of his wares to wealthy customers. Gay 
pictures of flowers and fruits catch the eye of the summer 
visitor and find the readiest sale. Besides this bird of 
passage, who only appears when the season is at its hight, 
coming with the decorative art society’s saleswoman and 


: the dealer in Oriental carpets, there is the local artist who 
back to Spain. : 
Columbus hi . also depends on the summer guests for encouragement. 
olumbus himself left no record of so grave an occur- | Sometimes the very badness of the work and the painter's 
rence. Of the one hundred witnesses in thesuit of Don | cublime faith in it draw a gaping crowd of visitors ; as, for 
Diego, including those of both sides, only one was found 


so many years, was the case with the now dismantled 
who had *‘ heard say” that a mutiny took place on the | Sloane Gallery, of Bridgewater, Mass. The visitor is 


single ship of the captain. The greater number declared | amused, and the local artist, too innocent to realize that he 
that the fear common toall had penetrated to the heart of | 1s being guyed, ig encouraged in his folly. 
Columbus himself, and some deposed thathe thought of | The saddest case of all is that of the young man or woman 
abandoning the voyage and even had turned back his —_ a rere whe, thewnge indiseriantnnte 
ship. Nearly alladmit, and the others do notdeny, that paren > pemetnt ste nt — oe ec = oe © 
; : : £ young woman who is thus persuaded. She decorates 
he took counsel with Martin Alonso Pinzon, calling from picture frames, better undecorated, and paints cherubs 
ship to ship so that alt couldhear him, And nearly all, | who wear old beads on young shoulders and have no 
once more, testify that each time the man who had | anatomy to speak of. She has enough originality of 
risked more in the expedition than Columbus himself 


invention to make her, if trained, a good illustrator. She 
answered back stoutly, ‘* Forward! forward!’ Several | has a knack for trailing vines down the side of a page, an 


relate, in graphic detail, how Columbus called across the | Ye for prettinesses, a taste for drawing castles and knights 
water : ‘“* Martin Alonso, these people in the ship keep on in armor and ladies in moated granges, never having seen 
murmuring; they want to go back ; and it seems to me a castle ora moat, and some crude skill inrhyming. With 
the same, for we have come on so long a time and we the sweet singer of Michigan she would confess that 

find no land.” Martin Alonso answered on the instant : 
“Sir, let your Worship hang a half-dozen of them or 
throw them into the sea ; and if eae dare not, I and my and she would make the verses up into a booklet with pale 
brothers will come aboard and do it ourselves ; an expe- | water-color illustrations. It has been my fortune to meet 
dition that has sailed under orders from so high a 


or hear of several village prodigies of this sort during the . 
Princess must never turn back without good tidings.” past season, and to each I have endeavored to say a word in 
Some of the witnesses declare it to have been the | season, which [ would here repeat. 


known judgment of Bartholomew Columbus that, if it Stop inventing. Give up your cherubs, your castles 
had not been for Pinzon, his brother Christopher would | your moated granges, for the live babies, the farmhouses 
have turned back and land would not have been discov- | 204 the rail fences that are all about you. Cio to a good 
ered. Even the later writers who gathered up tales, still art school and test your capacity. ‘There is nothing better 
told from mouth to mouth of that first voyage, record to take the orunaerss ont of one than to-enter a large studio. 
these facts along with the daily increasing details of a ee, Ses mari ero hae ee See 
legend which was sure to gather abouta hero. Oviedo om oa ae ana ae a aa ieee ae ec 
narrates the supposed appeal of Columbus to the three | find a good teacher connected with an accredited school of 
Pinzons aod the others for yet three more days in which | art, who will teach by correspondence, and do not presume 
to sail onward, and then adds distinctly : to open a studio and invite visitors to buy your pictures 
‘‘ But, on the contrary, there are some who say and even until you have had the training of the schools. You are 
affirm that Columbus of his own will would have turned | Making a grave mistake. Your work betrays not only 
back and not kept on, if these brother Pinzons had not made | immaturity but ignorance. | You will be ashamed of it as 
him go forward ; and more still, that by reason of them | $00M as your eyes are trained. Close your studio and go 
the discovery was made and that Columbus was already | school. aes 
turning about and wished to go back.”’ The huge oil paintings by Gustave Doré, which have been 
: ‘“ z : housed for years in the Doré Gallery of New Bond Street, 
way, honing ae ene hat “Clams was him: | [adon, may new be en nthe festa all under the 
treatment of his men,to such a point that he would peg sc ey 00 se aahiaiaaisniinelaas 
order one to be hanged for the slightest contradiction or 


but the ertist’s chief fame must rest upon his book illus- 
delay in complying with his mandates.” These may be | trations, which were bold, daring and most successful 


all idle tales, but the alleged mutiny is equally so. It | when grotesque. Nothing was too high or too sacred for 
has now finally passed into the domain of legend. his pencil, which ranged from Don Quixote to the Bible 
On the other hand, informations taken independently | With equal assurance, and so we can believe the story that 
at the demand of one of the Nifios in Central America, when asked to illustrate Tennyson, he assented unhesitat- 
where no such interest was at stake as in the suit of Don | 1®8Y, ne rae ee wily a. bo — 
Diego, repeatedly declare that the proceedings of Martin te Tennyee ne MgO P saan — ~ = ae 
Alonso Pinzon were beyond reproach. On its side, the een EE Cn ree ee 
saceeieipbeaedeenkagnaiie sb pat = Thomas Woolner,R.A., the well-known English sculptor, 
pee the cae of the mirante's not turning back on | nt eet aya with Basis etter He 
his way without finding land,” does acknowledge the | , ade ; 


was himself a writer, and contributed to The Germ, that 
proof that ‘‘the Almirante gave thanks to Pinzon for | short-lived organ of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, of 


having been of opinion to keep on with the voyage until | which he was the oldest member, a poem, “ My Beautiful 
land should be found, and for having given strength and | Lady,” which was illustrated by Mr. Holman Hunt’s first 
heart both to himself and to the others to go forward.” etching. Other long poems from his pen were ** Pygma- 

It was evident that, if land was to be discovered, the lion,” ““Silenus,” and ‘*Tirisias.”” But tho known as a 
glory of the discovery would fail on the captain, who parvo ie vi cap aaa Pepe go ee ner Fepen wg 
was alone responsible for the expedition in the eyes of =e Sey a at employed in modeling oe laste 
the Spanish sovereigns. I¢ is well to give the summary pone statues of English men of letters. Among the many 
of the facts of thediscovery in Fernaniez Duro’s words; 


distinguished authors whose portrait, busts or statues 
they show clearly what must have been the habitual | were made by Woolner were Browning, Carlyle, Darwin, 


disposition of Martin Alonso Pinzon toward Christopher | Dickens, Cobden, Huxley, Sedgwick, Macaulay, Dr. 
Columbus upto the moment of the discovery. And | Whewell, Archdeacon Hare, Coventry Patmore, Stuart 
they throw light on that one of Pinzon’s acts which his- | Mill. Newman, Kingsley aud Gladstone. ps cog of 
torians have chosen to interpretin full contradiction with ity " cs btsien"D ae aap tyc re sia Poel 
i ‘ * ust of Tennyson made D. s Fi ’ - 
panne ers = — ct ee bridge ; a~ other he made for the poet himself as well as a 
: trait bust of Lady Tennyson. It is said that the best 

Columbus himself then gave expression for the first a > , 
time: 


‘it was her heart’s delight 
To compose on a sentimental subject 
When it came in mind just right,” 


likenesses of the poet that have been given to the world are 
those made by the painter Watts, and by Woolner. The 
‘To the caravel ‘ Pinta’ the lot fell to verify the sight of | influence of Tennyson may be noticed in the subjects 
what they had been seeking so anxiously, without Pinzon’s | chosen for his ideal work, among which may be mentioned 
claiming for himself the reward of this good fortune, thd | ‘Elaine With the Shield of Lancelot,” “@uinevere” and 





and of good capacity.” A second time some of the ma- 





he had been constantly exploring at the head. Ido not | ‘ Godiva,” subjects which his long and warm friendship 
bring into doubt what the Almirante, in good faith, as- | for the poet would naturally suggest to him. 
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Writers upon fashion say that the most conspicuous de- 
sign of the season that is wrought in silks, ribbons, wools, 
velvets, feathers and everything else is the palm leaf. An 
English correspondent makes the novel suggestion that the 
origin of this decorative design may be traced to a custom 
still in vogue in villages in the north of India. It is said 
that workmen in these villages have been seen to decorate 
walls in a primitive way by dipping the outer edge of the 
curved hand in ochre or some other natural colored wash 
and applying it to the wall at regular intervals. This pro- 
duces a very clearly defined palm leaf, the fleshy part of the 
hand near the wrist making the base of the leaf, while the 
bent little finger produces the curve. 





The name of Miss Mary Louise McLaughlin is familiar 
to every one who has followed with any interest the devel- 
opment of American art pottery since the Philadelphia 
Centennial Exhibition of 1876. Altho, at that time, only a 
pupil of the Cincinnati Art Academy, Miss McLaughlin’s 


exhibit of decorated china and of carved wood attracted: 


much attention. The following year she discovered cer- 
tain processes of decoration as applied to pottery which 
have resulted in the beautiful and popular Rookwood 
pottery of Cincinnati. At the Loan Collection Exhibition 
prepared by the Women’s Art Museum Association, of 
Cincinnati, in 1878, among the Cincinnati artists, includ- 
ing such well-known names as John Twachtman, Alfred 
Brennan and Robert Blum, Miss McLaughlin’s name 
appears as one of the most liberal contributors. In addi- 
tion to her work in pottery and wood carving, she has 
done original decorative work on metal for ‘which new 
process she received a silver medal in the Paris Exposition 
of 1889. Some of the best-known hand books on pottery 
decoration are from her pen. 

The exhibition of Miss McLaughlin’s work, paintings in 
oil, water colors, etchings, decorated china, pottery, silver 
ani other metals, which has just been opened by Messrs. 
Frederick Keppel & Co., cannot fail to be of interest to 
those who, tho familiar with her name and with the Rook- 
wood pottery which sprang from her invention, have never 
before had the opportunity to examine her work. 

NEWARK, N.J 
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RACE QUESTIONS AND HEALTH. 
ALCOHOL AND TOBACCO. 





II. 





ALCOHOL and Tobacco are studied and written about 
from various standpoints,few of which are more important 
than their bearing on race vitality and. the public health. 
We associate them somewhat casually and not as intend- 
ing to intimate that they are of equal seriousness. Yet, be- 
cause of their effects, present and ultimate on health, 
vigor and tonicity,it is not incongruous to notice them con- 
secutively. Long ago Dr. Dickinson, a learned practitioner 
of London, spoke of alcohol as the “‘ genius of degenera- 
tions.’ Since then the terrible and far-reaching extent of 
its degradations has become more and more manifest with 
every advance of pathology with greater exactness of 
clinical history, and in the record of new diseases, or bet- 
ter understood forms of old diseases. Its continued use as 
a beverage tells upon prenatal life, upon heredity, upon 
physical individuality, upon posterity, far beyond what it 
has entered into the mind of the public statist or states- 
man to conceive. It is responsible for more organic lesions, 
for more disorder or embarrassment of function, for more 
defective nervous organizations, for more acquired or in- 
herited predispositions and for more damage to race vital- 
ity than any other liquid known to science or art. We 
quote from The Medical Record: 


“ An appeal for total abstinence from intoxicating liquors as a 
beverage, which has just emanated from the Zurich Society for 
Combating the Alcohol Habit, presents the subject from a scien- 
tific and humanitarian point of view, and the dangers, political 
and social, which menace the future of Europe by the almost 
universal use of intoxicants. 

“Nearly the entire press on the Continent has stirred the com- 
munities to their very depths, as well as the recent utterances of 
the Emperor of Germany, who foreshadows the perils of increas- 
ing drunkenness. This appeal is remarkable in two respects: 
first,in its array of signatures, representing almost all profes- 
sions, especially the educational and scientific circles; second, it 
is remarkable for the strength, tact and literary character of the 
appeal itself. 

“Count Leo Tolstoi is one of the signers of this document, and 
has helped to fan the flames of agitation throughout Europe. 
This subject is fast becoming the question of modern civiliza- 
tion. Science isas shown beyond question the changes that are 
wrought in the organsof the body by the often repeated and free 
use of such beverages. These changes are occasioned by a process 
of poisoning, in many respects similar to arsenical poisoning, and 
are recognized as causes of degeneration, sickness and death. 

“The direct action of alcohol as a nareotic resembles ether, 
chleroform and morphine, and like them brings a more or less 
profound paralysis of the mental functions. The close relation 
of these poisoning effects to the social consequences that 
attend drunkenness and the drink habit begins to make itself 

«manifest to the general intelligence. If it be true that not only 
the drinker transmits to the child an inferior constitution and a 
nervous system predisposed to all kinds of maladies, but also 
that the injurious effects of alcohol increase from generation to 
generation, it is time that some attention were paid to the 
peril that is in store for those who come after us. If into the 
life of every individual be introduced a factor that tends to en- 
feeble the strong and to kill the weak, must not the effect 
upon the people asa whole be to diminish the aggregate capa- 
bility? 

“ The foundation of all those terrible evils.of social life, source 
and center, arise from prenatal influences and the environments 
that surround them. Theseconditionshave more influence than 
all that come after. The only hope for permanent progress lies 
in the proper education of the children, not alone from their birth 
and childhood, bat before their development—at the vital start- 

ng point. 





“Educate our most intelligent people that man is responsible 
for the crime and miseries of the race through his own lack of 
wisdom and knowledge, and that these conditions can be changed 
through obedience to law. It is of more consequence to our 
present civilization to consider whether our posterity shall 
be idiots or insane criminals than if we bave descended from 
apes.” 

It is not only, or chiefly, that it makes record in mental 
disorders or in public institutions of various grades—it is 
that it is affecting and devitalizing the circulating masses 
of the people, that it is degrading the standard of size, of 
weight, of forceful presence, of vigor for activity and en- 
durance on the part of the whole people. It is attacking 
the power and prowess of the American people to a degree 
that surpasses its increase in the countries just alluded 
to. Take as an instance such States as New York or New 
Jersey. It was in 1872 that the beer saloon system first in- 
vaded New Jersey. The man now forty-two years of age 
reached the age of twenty-one not only without the temp- 
tation of the saloon, but as not having acquired the use of 
alcoholic beverages, has not had himself, or at any rate his 
progeny, to suffer therefrom to the degree that is now 
showing itself in its impress on infantile and childhood 
life. If statistics did not show a large increase in the con- 


_sumption of alcohol, we would be able to suspect it in 


studying the etiology of disease and the evidence we have 
of some worm at the root of the sapling life of the nation. 
We have lived amid the colored race before and after and 
during the War, and tried from a national point to study 
its relation to national force and perpetuity. We have 
lived in States passing through the ordeal of restricted 
tavern license, of free saloon license, of local option, and at 
last have seen the saloon in politics, and quite a part of the 
family life of the people. And we find ourselves compelled 
to say that from a physical, social and sanitary point of 
view, such as radically effects the prowess and perpetuity 
of the United States, we regard the present freedom of 
license and freedom of use of alcoholic beverages ax a 
greater menace to race vitality and so to national life than 
slavery ever was. It is sustained by the same greed for in- 
dolent and easily acquired wealth, it seeks to wield and 
aggregate for itself the same bold exercise of governmental 
power, it corrupts physically as well as morally in the same 
directions only’ that it permeates more generally the 
masses, the family social life. Its bondage is more general. 
It puts shackles on many a man and woman of misery, of 
lunacy, of crime, whose clanking is worse than that of the 
slave mart, and has overseers and dealers ascruel. It sells 
out of homes or burdens in the homes wives and children, 
as many as ever were brought to the block in trading 
marts. If we could be oblivious to all the dire results to 
individuals, to minds, to souls, to real credit, when we see 


4 it seizing upon the vitals of the body politic and endanger- 


ing the Republic in health as well as morals, in that race 
vitality which is indispensable to .national existence, we 
may well resolve to let listlessness give way to alarm and 
alarm to a steady plan for national remedy. Dr. Lord tells 
us that in Rome loss of race vitality was the first step 
toward the downfall. 








Science. 


THE first number of the Kansas University Quarterly 
opens with a valuable article by Professor Williston, on 
the Kansas Pterodactyls, based on fresh materials, which 
‘permit the solution of most of the doubtful characters 
and throw not a little light on the affinities of the Kansas 
forms.”’ The skull of the great toothless Pteranodon 
figured is claimed to be “the most nearly perfect one yet 
known.”’ Marsh regarded this form as the type of a dis- 
tinct order ; but the author thinks that this genus belongs 
with the family of Pterodactyls, forming the type of a 
sub-family only. He also thinks that a toothless form of 
this group occurs in Europe ; and indeed a toothless Pter- 
odactyl was described by Seeley. On the other hand, the 
toothless Kansas genus Nytodactylus only differs in his 
opinion from Pterodactylus in wanting teeth. Thus it 
appears, we venture to add, that while all the American 
Pterodactyls were toothless, having outgrown the need of 
these structures, those of Europe, with only one known 
exception, had more or less of these generally useful or- 
gans, tho some were destitute of teeth in the back part of 
the jaw. Hence in America, apparently, this type of bird- 
like reptiles became more modified and birdlike, so far as 
toothless jaws were concerned, than those of the Old 
World, and lingered later on in geological time in Kansas. 


.-.-According to Bille, the eminent agricultural chemist, 
carbonate of potash is about to play an important part as 
a potash fertilizer. The results obtained by its use are 
superior to those of the other salts of potassium now used. 
The effect of carbonate of potash is frequently to be seen in 
the luxuriant vegetation springing up where hard and dry 
herbage has been burned. This result is largely due to 
the carbonate of potash in the ashes. Carbonate of potash 
is a dearer salt than the commonly used sulphate, but, if 
its effects are commensurate with its increased cost, its 
use may become practical. 





...-A new and remarkable acid called chromo sulphuric 
has recently been obtained by Recoura. The salts of this 
acid do not give the ordinary reactions of sulphuric acid. 
The acid has been obtained in the solid state combined with 
eleven molecules of water, and forming green powder, 
very hygroscopic, and deliquescing very rapidly in dry air. 
Freshly prepared, this solution has a brilliant green color 
which on standing changes to blue, and after a few days 
alters to a violet, and then consists entirely of ordinary 
chromic sulphate mixed with free sulphuric acid. 


.... According to Dr. Kruess, temperature has a decided 
action on the absorption spectrum of colored solutions. 
Dr. Bremer now finds that the rise and fall ofa few de- 
grees in temperature of the light-absorbing liquid may 
affect the position and intensity of the absorption spectra 
to a measurable extent. 








....It is well known that the Pinna mussel of the 
Mediterranean secretes an abundant mass of silklike 
threads, or byssus, by which it anchors itself to the bottom. 
The Rev. H. Seddall refers to the fact that the Maltese 
formerly made gloves of this byssus, the silk being of fine 
texture but heavy. 


.-..In experimenting with potatoes, Raulin finds that 
the crop decreases in proportion as the clay and limestone 
in the soil augments, and increases with the augmenting 
proportions of sand and humus. 


...-Among the waste products now finding application 
in agriculture are woolen waste, wool dust and residue 
from crude wool. These are used successfully after proper 
treatment as fertilizing materials. 


School and College. 


THE teaching force at the different German universi- 
ties is distributed as follows: Berlin leads with 356 men, 
followed by Vienna with 820. Then comes Leipzig, with 
195.; Munich, with 165; Halle, with 139; Breslau, with 138, 
Bonn, with 126; Strassburg, with 122; Géttingen and 
Heidelberg, each with 120; Ziirich, with 119; Bern, with 
113; Prague, with 108; Freiburg, in Baden, and Graz, each 
with 106; Kénigsberg, with 95; Jena, with 94; Marburg, 
with 98 ; Tiibingen, with 91; Kiel, with 88 ; Greifswald, with 
84; Innspruck, with 82; Wiirzburg, with 74; Giessen and 
Erlarigen, each with 64; Rostock, with 45: Miinster, with 
44; Czernowitz, with 39; Freiburg, in Switzerland, with 
88; and the Lyceum Hoseanum, in Braunsweig, with 9. 
These German institutions have thus a total teaching force 
of 8,674. Berlin has also the greatest number of ordinary 
or full professors, namely 83; and it is also the only uni- 
versity where the number of assistant or extraordinary 
professors is greater than that of the ordinary, it being 
87. Vienna has, with its 91 full professors, the largest 
number of this class. In all, the German universities have 
1,476 ordinary professors in their faculties—Munich having 
66; - Leipzig, 64; Géttingen, 63; Breslau, 62; Bonn and 
Strassburg, 60 each; Miinster has the smallest number, 
namely, 22, The total number of extraordinary professors 
is 685. Leipzig has the greatest number of honorary pro- 
fessors; i.e., those occupying special chairs not yet en- 
dowed, the occupants of which have no voice in the Univer- 
sity Senate, namely, 13. One of these is the only American 
filling a chair in a German uviversity, namely, Dr. Caspar 
René Gregory, the brilliant New Testament scholar. The 
total number of Privatdocenten is 1,118. Of so-called 
language and drill masters, Berlin has 20, including the 
teachers in the Practical Oriental Seminary. 


....The New West Educational Commission held its 
twelfth Annual Meeting in Chicago, October 27th. Vice 
President Gilbert presided. Reperts of the Treasurer and 
Secretary were presented and approved. The old board o 
officers was re-elected with few changes as follows: Presi- 
dent, Mr. William E. Hale; Vice President, the Rev. S. 
Gilbert, D.D.; Recording Secretary, the Rev. G. S F. Sav- 
age, D.D.; General Secretary, the Rev. Charles R. Bliss; 
Field Secretary, Mr. George M. Herrick; Treasurer, Mr. 
William H. Hubbard; Trustee, Mr. E. W. Blatchford; 
Auditor, Mr. Arthur L. Fanning. Interesting discussions 
upon the questions of discontinuing some of the Utah 
schools in the not distant future and upon the proposed 
consolidation of the Commission with the College and Edu- 
cation Society, were followed by the adoption of a report of 
a committee on the report of the Secretary, which ex- 
pressed the opinion that the closing of the schools would 
be a doubtful proceeding, and that in case of consolida- 
tion, the form of work now carried on by the Commission 
should be continued. 











--.-Prof. John Dyneley Prince, Ph.D., recently of Johns 
Hopkins University, has been appointed Professor of Ori- 
ental Languages in the University of the City of New 
York. Dr. Prince was a fellow and instructor in Johns 
Ho,kins last year, and bears thence a high reputation for 
his attainments. Besides optionals in Hebrew for under- 
graduate students of the university, he offers graduate 
courses in Assyrian, Hebrew, Arabic, Ethiopic and Turk- 
ish. In Assyriology he will conduct a careful study of the 
cuneiform syllabary;also, lectures on Assyrian History, 
touching on the discovery and the development of the 
study of the cuneiform inscriptions, and especially on the 
poigts of contact between the cuneiform history and that 
of the Old Testament. 


..-. Work has been commenced on the new four-story 
brick science hall at Denison University, Granville, Ohio. 
The plans for the new academy building are now being 
prepared, and there is a movement on foot to erect a new 
Y. M. C. A. hall. The Denison faculty, pioneers in univer- 
sity extension work in Ohio, will continue to give courses 
of lectures in cities throughout the State this year. 
Classes in neurology and anthropology have just been 
organized by Prof. C. L. Herrick, recently of the Chicago 
University. 


...» The Regents of the State University of Michigan have 
adopted a suggestion made by President Angell that the 
salaries of professors be raised to prevent other colleges 
from constantly robbing him of his best assistants. The 
rise is from $300 to $500 annually in each case, in accord- 
ance with the length of the term of service. 


....Colorado College has opened with a Freshman class 
double that of last year, and with additions to all the 
classes. This is largely owing to the enlargement of the 
faculty and the advancement of the standard to correspond 
with the best Eastern institutions. 


.... Western Reserve University opens this year with two 
new departments of Law and Dentistry, and with the 
largest attendance by far it ever had, the whole number 
being between nine hundred and one thousand, 
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Music. 


BY E. IRENAUS STEVENSON. 





WITH the current week the local concert season takes its 
second step along and second the third events, the Boston 
Symphony orchestra giving its first concert to-night and 
the Brooklyn concerts from it occurring to-morrow and 
Saturday. The programs have already been given here in 
full. The Philharmonic Society opens its fifty-first season 
next week with the fine program, also lately published. 

The death of Robert Franz, the venerable German com- 
poser of songs, in his seventy-eighth year, was announced 
from Berlin last week and will be a matter of kindly re- 
gret to many musical people. On Franz early descended 
not a little of the spirit vouchsafed to Schubert and 
Schumann, and as a song composer his fame 
will not soon pass away with him. A _ contem- 
porary of Mendlessohn, Schumann, Spohr and a whole 
galaxy of celebrated German composer:, now almost en- 
tirely dissolved by death (Franz was a wide-awake musical 
lad when Schubert and Weber and Schumann were busi- 
est) is departing again reminds us how few of the men 
associated with that golden creative period are left to Ger- 
many. His songs extended to dozens, many of them ex- 
quisitely musicianly and beautiful. His part-songs and 
other choral writing and his editorship of Handelian ora- 
t rios and other scores also made him a man of mark even 
late in life; especially his edition of ‘‘ The Messiah,” with 
the restoration of many details of the original form and 
tempi of its numbers and instrumentation, which version 
was sung at a Worcester (Mass.) Festival shortly after its 
publication. Franz’s life was secluded and self-contained ; 
and he died respected and lamented as a conservative musi- 
cian of the taste of the old school by a large musicai circle. 

The Columbus March and Hymn, composed by Prof. J. 
K. Paine, of Harvard, for the World’s Fair, is sketched by 
the composer as follows : 


“The march is in symphonic form, with two leading themes in 
strong rhythmical contrast with each other ; subordinate melodies 
are alsoemployed. An extended introduction prepares for the 
leading theme. The work opens with a fanfare of trumpets with 
full short chords of the whole orchestra, followed by a unison of 
all the wind instruments (a monolog in recitative form). Then 
comys the first hint of the leading theme,and a gradual crescendo 
to f of the whole orchestra; a pedal point on the dominant and 
a long chord is held, then, after a pause, the theme enters. The 
work is not made up of repeated divisions, like the usual form 
with cadences and pauses, but is more continuous and connect- 
ive, like the movement of a symphony. In the coda there is a 
reminiscence of the introduction with the trumpet fanfare and 
pedal point, which forms the climax of the instrumental part 
and leads through a long trill of the soprano instruments sus- 
tained by the full harmony of the orchestra, to the hymn which 
opens in unison of all the voices f. The hymn is in 3-2 time, 
maestoso, and stands in marked contrast to the 4-4 time of the 
March. .. . Theorchestration of the hymn is so written that 
it-may be played, in connection with the March, as an-orchestral 
piece without the vocal chorus. The March is in D major, but 
the tonality of key changes often. Many rhythmical effects ap- 
pear scored for the following instruments: 1 Piccolo, 2 Fl., 2 Ob., 
1Eng. horn, 3 Clarinets, 3 Bassoons, 4 Horns, 2 Trumpets (or 
more), 3Trombones, 1 Tuba. 3 Tymp., large and small drums, tri- 
angle and cymbals, string quintet, organ.” 

The March and Hymn are about fifteen minutes long 

Chiefly in the way of concerts, and not so very many of 
those, have been exerted in this city the influences toward 
referring ecclesiastical music to its noblest models, or in- 
fluencing productive taste in the way it should go—instead 
of along the jigging pathsit has had such churchly and 
artistic license to seek and follow. In this regard the brief 
career of the Palestrina Society, awhile ago undertaken by 
Mr. Caryl Florio,wasof value and promise, and might help- 
fully have prospered better. One or two churches in the town 
exercise a certain degree of care that is appreciated and 
redounds to their honor; and many people give the Cathe- 
dral thanks for its annual Good Friday choice of a capella 
music. Some emphatic practical steps, however, are being 
considered by interested heads of the Catholic Church in 
America toward a better order of things. In this connec- 
tion the formation in Brooklyn of a special choral society 
to study the classical Italian and other ecclesiastical works 
is a wise and, itis to be hoped, prosperous undertaking. 
Its material is to be ultra-carefully chosen, and it will have 
diocesan supervision. Besides this excellent scheme, and 
associated with the commemoration of the Golden Episcopal 
Jubilee of the present Pope, a special concert of ecclesias- 
tical music in New York is being arranged for a date in 
February, under the patronage of Archbishop Corrigan, to 
occur in Carnegie Hall. All the vocal selections will be 
from the collections authorized by the use of the Sistine 

Chapel at Rome, in which Palestrina’s scores are so im- 
portant. The Symphony Orchestra, under Mr. Walter 
Damrosch, will also take some part in the entertainment. 
Any competent singers interested in studying such music 
and willing to take part in the concert are cordially in- 
vited to communicate with the enterprise. 

Additional musical entertainments in Chicago during 
the Columbian Fair will come from a specially organized 
association, Dr. F. Ziegfeld at its head, which purposes to 
give numerous concerts of high-class music in the First 

Regiment’s great Armory (Michigan Avenue). Further- 

more, new compositions by American writers are desired 

and will be accepted for performance on the judgment of 

a competent jury of examination and under the following 

conditions set forth recently in The Tribune: 

“The composer will be asked to furnish the score and orches- 
tral parts of his composition free of expense to us. The length 
of any composition consisting of one movement will be limited 
to ten minutes, and for compositions of several movements twenty 
minutes will be allowed. It must be understood, also, by all com- 
posers, that unly now compositions will be taken and that they 
shall be performed for the first time at our Trocadero concerts. 

No deviation will be allowed from this rule under any circum- 

stances. Each composition will be numbered as it is received 

here, and will be given precedence on the programs according to 


later than April 1st, 1893, and as much before as possible. A rec- 
ommendation from any one of this committee will be sufficient 
to insure the acceptance of the writings of our native composers 
and the widest advertisement will be given each number.” 

The orchestra will be made up of foreign players brought 
over for the purpose, and the leader will be Fritz Scheel, the 
Hamburg conductor. 

Dr. Henry G. Hanchett, of this city, will deliver in the 
Marble Collegiate Church, Fifth Avenue and Twenty-ninth 
Street, two lectures, free to the public, on ‘The Under- 
derstanding and Criticism of Church Music,”’ with musical 
illustrations by many well-known soloists and a large choir 
of selected voices. The dates will be Monday evening, of 
this week and Monday evening, November 7th. Dr. Han- 
chett’s prospectus is inviting and can be obtained by ad- 
dressing him at No 2 West Twenty-ninth Street. The 
subject is one in which all resident musicians, professional 
or amateur, should take a practical interest. Much yet is 
to be said on it and much learned on it in this country. © 
Sundry English musical editors—in that calm irresponsi- 
bility so wonted with some of them—allude to the Ameri- 
can stage-performances of Wagner’s “‘ Parsifal.”” Notable 
concert recitals of the music drama have we had in this 
country, to be sure, but=when and where, pray, did any 
other sort of stage-performance occur? We may use our 
Yankee privilege and vernacular and “ guess” nowhere. 
By the by, it will amuse and not surprise many to be in- 
formed that it is announced that Mrs. Cosima Wagner has 
* reconsidered ”’ her decision and that there will be a Bay- 
reuth Festival, at least as to ‘“ Parsifal ’ next summer, 
quite as usual. Moreover, the Austrian copyright on the 
work expiring next year, will undoubtedly bring its 
Viennese and other extra-Bayreuth performances speedily, 
not to say its American ones. 








Views of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE Commissioner of Navigation has presented his 
report to the Secretary of the Treasury. He shows a large 
increase in the tonnage of the shipping on the Great Lakes 
and speaks enthusiastically of the excellent construction 
and efficiency of American built ocean steamers. He also 
calls attention to a threatened danger on the Pacific, the 
Dominion Government having a line of steamers which re- 
ceive an annual subsidy of $400,000, about five times the 
amount paid annually to American steamers for carrying 
mails which several times exceed the magnitude of the 
mails carried by the Canadian lines. He says that the 
adoption of the policy proposed by the House Committee 
for admitting foreign-built ships to both domestic and 
foreign trade would, in his opinion, inflict upon ship-build- 
ing and ship-owning interests of the country a blow more 
severe even than that received from the Confederate cruis- 
ers during the War. 


....-The nineteenth annual Convention of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union was held in Denver, Col., 
October 28th. Lady Henry Somerset was present, and 
there were addresses by Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, and Mrs. S. 
E. V. Emory. The report of the National Secretary 
showed 7,857 auxiliaries with a total membership of 142,563; 
756 “‘Y”’ unions, with a total membership of 12,263; 282 
coffee houses, restaurants, etc. The amount raised by 
local unions is $336,245, by State unions, $123,799. It is 
expected that the World’s Association and the National 
Association will be held together next year the first week 
in June at the Columbian Exposition. 


....-The work of naturalization in the Superior Court 
stopped on October 28th. The total number of aliens who 
have been made citizens since January is 9,590, of whom 
6,035 received their naturalization papers in the month of 
October. The heaviest number enrolled during any year 
previous was in 1838, when 10,725 were naturalized, 7,733 of 
the number receiving their papers in October. 


...- The Governor of Utah in his annual report says that 
polygamy in the Territory is on tne decline, and that it is 
his conviction that there is a sincere intention on the par} 
of Mormon people not to approve or sanction such mar- 
riages in the future. 


...-There was a terrible fire in Milwaukee, Wis., on 
October 28th. Twenty-two blocks in the business portion 
of the city were burned, several persons lost their lives, 
and the total loss of property was estimated at about 
$6,000,000. 


.---The case of Private Iams against Colonel Hawkins, 


Committee. . 


eighteen months’ imprisonment at hard labor. 


FOREIGN. 
.... The German Army Bill has been published. Accord 


fully developed, in times of war, a trained army of 4,400, 





ts number, and all compositions must be in my possession not 





....-Ex-Consul Ryder, formerly at Copenhagen, has been 
convicted of theft, fraud and perjury, and sentenced to 


have been guilty of grievous misdemeanor. It is estimated 
that the new bill requires 84,000 additional recruits an- 
nually, or altogether the annual enrollment of some 
245,000 men, including 11,000 commissioned and non-com- 
missioned officers. The total expense involved annually 
will be about 64,000,000 marks. There is bitter opposition 
on every hand, it being stated that the bill provides for 
impossibilities, and that the country cannot bear the pro- 
posed addition to the military budgets. The Emperor 
has said that in case the bill is not accepted the Reichstag 
will be.dissolved. 


. .-Under the pressure of Sir Andrew Clark, his physi- 
cian, Mr. Gladstone has decided to attend the House of 
Commons only on days when important measures are 
under consideration. He will be represented there by Sir 
William V. Hareourt, and, it is reported, has decided to 
have a telephone connection at his office in Downing Street 
with the House of Commons. There has been considera- 
ble doubt with regard to the conduct of affairs in the 
House owing to the eye trouble from which Sir William 
Harcourt has been suffering for some time. Heis, how- 
ever, able to work through secretaries, and it is affirmed 
that his sight is improving. lt is also reported that the 
British Cabinet have decided not to abandon Uganda. 


....M. Loubet, President of the French Chamber of 
Deputies, who was selected as arbitrator in the Carmaux 
labor trouble, has given his decision that the Mayor of 
Carmaux, who had been discharged by the company, should 
be taken back, but that leave uf absence should be granted 
to him throughout the term of his mayoralty ; he also 
decided that the striking miners should be reinstated 
except those convicted of rioting; the manager of the 
company, whose resignation had been demanded by the 
strikers, should retain his place. There was considerable 
opposition to this report ; but according to the last advices 
the strikers’ committee have decided that the men shall 
return to work. 


...-The Marquis di Rudini, formerly Italian Prime 
Minister, has issued an address expressing cordial regard 
for Russia and France and denouncing the reconstruction 
of old political parties on the basis of historic hatred. The 
Marquis di Capelli, the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs at the time when the Triple Alliance treaty was 
concluded, has written a letter in which he declares that — 
the terms of the treaty contained no stipulation binding 
Italy in regard to her armaments. 


....Heavy gales along the Portuguese coast have resulted 
in a number of disasters, the most important of which was 
the wreck of the ‘‘ Roumania,”’ of the Anchor Line, bound 
from Bombay for Liverpool. She struck on the rocks 
broadside, aud was swept from stem to stern by a tre- 
mendous sea, which carried overboard the ship’s officers 
among the first. As a result there was wild confusion, 
crew, passengers and all losing their heads. Out of fifty- 
five passengers and sixty-seven crew only nine persons were 
saved. 


.... The United States Minister to Venezuela has reported 
to Washington that arrangements for the recognition by 
the United States of the new Government under General 
Crespo were concluded October 18th, and that the formal 
ceremonies of recognition took place on October 23d. The 
recognition by other Powers was to follow. 


....It is reported from St. Petersburg that the Council 
of the Empire is considering a scheme to limit the number 
of foreigners allowed in Russia. No foreigners will be 
allowed to congregate for purposes of husbandry, and those 
owning facturies may not employ foreign workmen to the 
exclusion of Russians. 

....The cholera appears to have been stamped out in 
Hamburg, there being almost no cases. A few instances 
of it have appeared in Vienna. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS, 


At the opening service (of the Baltimore Convention) it was 
interesting to see the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States advance to the chancel rail in company with a 
colored clergyman, and kneel by his side to receive the sacra- 
ment.— Living Church. 





....A new doctrine as to the processes of ** Nature” is esteemed 
by physical scientists to be as certainly a part of science as the 
doctrine of gravitation. To us, then, it is a doctrine about the 
manner of the Divine working—a light upon creation. No unsci- 
entific man (who was nota preacher) would expect to be able to 
refute it, or feel justified in contradicting a scientific theory be- 
fore mastering it. Deepening ideas within the Church have 
almost, if not entirely, restrained even preachers from incongru- 


Lieutenant-Colonel Streator and Sergeant Grim for exces- ously confronting it with ideas that move in other planes.—ARCH- 
sive punishment in connection with his cheers “for the | ®S"°? °F ee, 
man who shot Frick,’”’ came up in Pittsburg, October 27th. 


.... The County Democracy of New York has withdrawn 
its city, county and judiciary ticket because it could get 
no pecuniary assistance from the Democratic National | recollections are of lying on the bed in the old log house and 


.... We were the early pioneers in Michigan. The music of the 
great forests lulled me to sleep; their vast, impenetrable solitudes 
charmed my imagination; I reveled in their mysteries and 
dreamed extravagantly. I was a delicate child, and my earliest 


reading the New York INDEPENDENT, learning it by heart, page 
after page. The walls were papered with it; and instead of im- 
possible roses and vines, curves and angles, which distract the 
modern invalid, Ihad those newspaper columns. It was my early 
education, my object lesson, comforting me through long, snowy 
winters; for schools were poor, short in term, badly taught, and 
in my case impossible.—THE REV. ANNA SHAW. 


.... That is great which pertains to the great. The citizen sends 
his message by a boy or dropsit in the mail; the king commis- 


ing to it the peace effective from October Ist, 1893, to | sions a ship-of-the-line to conduct his plenipotentiary. If the 
March 3ist, 1899 is fixed at 492,068. This will give, when } street gamin hoots his insolence at our heels, we ignore him ; but 


. | if a Minister of State insult the executive of a nation. the iron- 


000 men. The French Army, which is already at the ex- | Clad runs out its rifled muzzles. A sovereign ‘commission adds 
treme limit of her resources in numbers, and is only a lit- | ‘ignity to trifles. The affairs of mighty rulers partake of their 
tle behind Russia, will number 4,125,000, so that Germany greatness. Let the disciple never forget that his commission is 
will have a surplus of 275,000 trained soldiers, to counter- oe = ” a Se is sieving Sater = marae aes a) 
balance partially the numerical weakness of Austria-Hun- anny. pa ano agen whieh Qe Sorumaten of thownt- 
gary and Italy. The regular service is to be only for two 
years, but the three years’ term is still retained for men 


verse has dispatched him. Neither the bearer nor the receiver 
an treat with lightness that which issues from the palace. Were 





insufficiently trained at the end of the second year, or wh 


it the least of trifies,it is to be executed with haste and dis 
o § charged with fidelity.—The Interior. 
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A LAST WORD. 





FIvE days only remain of the Presidential campaign. 
Most intelligent men have already made up their minds 
how they shall vote on Tuesday. But there are sure to 
be some who are still undecided, wavering, it may be, 
between the Republican and the Democratic, or the Re- 
publican and the People’s or the Prohibition Party. This 
is our last opportunity to influence minds not fully de- 
termined ; and we should be glad if we could so use it 
as to help the candidates who, as we believe, best repre- 
sent American manhood, American statesmanship and 
American interests. 

Practically the People’s and Prohibition parties are 
eliminated from this contest. They are in the struggle 
not to win, not to elect their candidates, but only to em- 
barrass, in effect, the one or the other of the two chief 
parties. Neither Weaver nor Bidwell has any more 
chance of being chosen to the Presidential chair than 
Queen Victoria. The issue is between the Republican 
and Democratic parties, between Harrison and Cleve- 
land. The Administration of the Government will be in 
the hands of the one or the other the next four years, as 
the result of Tuesday’s decision. The question for every 
voter is, therefore, it seems to us, which ticket, 
platform and party is best entitled to support, 
the Republican or Democfatic. The majority of 
voters determine the dominant questions of cam- 
paigns as well as the results. The national issues 

in 1892 are not Prohibition, or woman suffrage, or 
the Sub-Treasury plan, or the Government ownership of 





railroads and telegraphs. Votes cast for these principles 
are, therefore, votes thrown away. Every Republican 
tempted to vote either for Bidwell or Weaver, votes in 
effect for Cleveland and the Democratic policy. He so 
votes, if he votes with the Prohibitionists, as to install the 
candidate and party that boldly pronounces against all 
sumptuary legislation, and whose representatives in Con- 
gress almost solidly oppose all temperance legislation. 
Those who do not want Cleveland and Democracy to rule 
the country should not vote indirectly for them. 

There are those who say that the country will be 
equally safe and well served whether Cleveland or Har- 
rison is elected. If wecould make ourselves think so, we 
should be spared much solicitude as to the result of 
Tuesday’s elections, Looking at the character of the 
candidates of the constituency each represents, and at 
the policy each party stands for, we cannot contemplate 
the possible election of Cleveland and the consequent de- 
featof Harrison without grave concern. 

1. The choice between Harrison and Cleveland simply 
as men is one which Christian voters ought to be able to 
make quickly. Harrison's life from his youth up has 
been simply, quietly and thoroughly Christian, and there 
is no virtue in the list of moralities which he has not ex- 
emplified. Dr. R.S. Storrs, four years ago, when the 
President was not so well and favorably known, pro- 
nounced him the kind of man which this nation of 
churches and schools should have at its head. 

2. Compare the record of Harrison’s Administration 
with that of Cleveland. More careful and discriminat- 
ing in the selection of men, Harrison has made the official 
atmosphere in Washington purer, advanced the efficiency 
of every executive department, raised the character of 
the Indian service, and taken such high ground in 
diplomacy that our Government has a new title to 
esteem at home and respect abroad. The record of the 
Republican Congress, in achievements under his guid- 
ance, challenges history. We have no hesitation in say- 
ing that Harrison’s is the best aad ablest Administration 
since Lincoln’s. 

8. Consider the claims of the two parties to public con- 
fidence. An English journal said the other day that Re- 
publicans are constantly pointing to the past. That is 
true. Weare proud of it. Itisa glorious past ; just as 
the past of the Democratic Party is inglorious. The past 
is the pledge of the future. A party that has pot been 
true ought not to be trusted. A party that has been true 
deserves to be trusted. Every issue contended for by 
the Democrats in the past thirty years has been lost, and 
in its defeat the nation has triumphed. Slavery,'State 
rights, rebellion, were put down against its opposition ; 
reconstruction and resumption were carried in spite of 
its objection; and the various political and financial 
heresies championed by it have been successively re- 
jected. It is now the party of Free Silver and Free Trade 
and free State banking, all dangerous policies striking at 
the very foundations upon which our great prosperity 
rests. 

4. Which of the two parties is the more intelligent in 
its constituency, the more progressive in its policies, and 
the more fair and justin its legislative and administrative 
acts ? The uneducated masses, the great majority of newly 
naturalized aliens are Democrats. The body of Demo- 
cratic voters is constant to party interests. The body of 
Republican voters is not. The latter are reflecting men 
and therefore of an independentspirit. They require 
progressive policies. Fraud and corruption in election 
and legislation, while not confined to any party, are far 
more abundantin the Democratic Party. Witness the 
Tammany of Tweed, the Tammany of Hill, the Demo- 
cratic domination at Albany, the theft of Senate seats, 
the removal of the chief safeguard to honest elections 
in this city, the extensive frauds in Hudson County, 
N. J., the outrageous legislation at Trenton in the 
past twoor three years, the dishonest schemes to keep 
the South solid, the gerrymanders everywhere when 
Democratic legislators have the power—these are speci- 
men acts of the Democratic Party which some would 
have us believe a party of reform. The most gigantic 
task it could undertake would be to reform itself. 

5. The chief issues between the two parties are of such 
moment to our vast business interests, that we do not 
understand how intelligent men can treat them lightly. 
Free Trade, we know, is an old cry ; but the Democratic 
Party has never pronounced so clearly in favor of it 
since the War. The Democratic policy means ruin to all 








the vast industrial and manufacturing interests which 
have been developed under Protection and to the outlook 
of labor. It involves an, unsettling of business condi- 
tions, an exposure to the evils of a State bank currency of 
uncertain and fluctuating values, an overthrow of Reci- 
procity, a perpetuation of the crimes against the ballot 
in the South, an interruption in the progress of Civil 
Service Reform, the loss of all that has been gained in 
the treatment of the Indians, and the triumph of the 
lower elements of our civilization. 

We believe that the intelligent, solid, business men of 
the country willsee to it that the Administration which 
has done so much in the past four years to conserve 
American interests, develop American prosperity, and 
make American government beneficently effective, is 
returned to power another four years. The niprth of 
November will dawn on a happy and hopeful country, 
if it brings the assurance that Harrison and Reid have 
secured a majority of the electoral vote. 
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THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CONVENTION. 








PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL it still is, for one of the most 
important acts of the Convention was to refuse to 
change the name. If this refusal is not final, it yet has 
more weight than theordinary refusal, because this Con- 
vention adopted the Revised Prayer Book, in which the 
old name willstand until the Prayer Book suffers an- 
other revision. There is a good deal in a name, and 
weight should be put upon this name. We hope that 
our Episcopal friends will use it, and not be ashamed of 
it. Weshall ourselves generally call the Church not 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, but the Episcopal 
Church, simply for brevity’s sake. But we shall expect 
the official representatives of that denomination to be 
more careful and exact in their language ; and we hope 
they will take the same pains to insert the word “ Protes- 
tant” in thename of their denomination as they take to in- 
sert the word ‘‘Roman” in that of the Roman Catholic 
denomination. There is more than one “ Episcopal” 
Church, as there is more than one ‘‘ Catholic” Church. 
Above all we hope that they will not misname their de- 
nomination and callit the American Church, as some of 
them are inclined todo. Its name is not the American 
Church, and is now officially and for many years to 
come settled as being the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America. 

The work which so diligently occupied the time of 
this Convention was that of revising the Prayer Book, 
and this work seems to have been well done. That is a 
matter which is of very serious importance to Episco- 
palians, even if itis of little importance to those outside 
of that Church. It is the liturgy which more than any- 
thing else draws people into the Church, They love its 
beauty and its devotion ; and being the most liturgical 
of all Protestant Churches it is proper that it should 
make its liturgy as perfect as possible ; and we therefore 
take no part with those who are inclined to speak 
slightingly of the care given to this subject, however 
void of interest it is to those outside of the body. 

Another somewhat important matter was the failure 
of the attempt of Dr. Huntington, of this city, to incorpo- 
rate into the constitution of the Convention the language 
of the Chicago-Lambeth Articles. They were adopted 
and approved, but not made a part of the constitution. 
But this is a matter of werds and records rather than of 
serious import, inasmuch as everything depends upon 
the interpretation of the words ‘‘ Historic Episcopate ”; 
and the Historic Episcopate is an expression on whose 
meaning Episcopalians themselves cannot agree, and on 
which there is no hope of their agreeing with. other 
Protestant Christians. 

More interesting was the decision of the Convention 
to adopt the mission in Mexico, in the face of a strong 
opposition which based itself on the claim that it would 
be an invasion on the territory of another recognized 
Christian Church. Even such a High Churchman as 
Bishop Doane strongly favored the support of this mission, 
and the action taken was by a vote of about three to two. 
This is in the line of the action of the Irish Episcopal 
Church, which supports a mission in Portugal,for which 
it has suffered the severest censure from Anglicans, who 
are very strenuous that nothing shall be done by way of 
interference with the territorial authority of the Latin 
Church. 

This may be said to have been one of the most useful 
and successful conventions which the Episcopal Church 
has held, and it is a matter of great rejoicing that it ends 
a long contest over the revision of the Prayer Book. The 
Convention itself inaugurated the new book by using it 
in its own service. 


» 
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This Administration found the Indian Bureau in a 
worse condition than for ten years, and it removed it 
out of politics, allotted lands to Indians, established 
schools, and for the first time put it into line with the 
best desires of the friends of the Indian. Shall this gain 
be continued or sacrificed ? Let voters say. 








November 8, 1892. 
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Search the public and private records of Harrison 
and Reid, and you will not find a flaw or stain. If you 
want to vote for men tried, true, fully equal to the great 
responsibility for which they are named, vote for Harri- 
son and Reid. 
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THAT MCDANIEL LETTER ONCE MORE. 


THE question of the representation of the churches in 
the benevolent societies, which was the leading question 
in interest which occupied the time of the Congrega- 
tional National Council at Minneapolis, was really second 
in importance to that other question which nearly 
divided public interest then, that of the fellowship of the 
churches with each other. We hope itis a blunder of 
the reporter of The Congregationalist, which represents 
Dr. Wolcott Calkins as telling the Boston Ministers’ 
Meeting that it was settled at Minneapolis that 
‘when Congregational churches present themselves at the 
Council they will be received. Worcester did that for the 
Georgia churches and Minneapolis for the Alabama 
churches. Whether they are white or colored is not a mat- 
ter for the National Council to consider.”’ 

The statement made here is incorrect, and the princi- 
ple at issue is evaded. The session at Worcester did 
not receive the delegate of the Georgia United Confer- 
ence, and the session at Minneapolis equally refused to 
receive a delegate from the Alabama Convention of 
white churches ; and in both cases it was done on the 
ground that they had not made any union of fellowship 
on equal terms with the Negro churches. Delegates 
from local white conferences were received, but not 
from their State organizations. And this was done in 
both cases on the ground that no action had been taken 
by the local bodies refusing to receive colored churches 
as members, while the State organizations had not yet 
done their duty. 

The question of ecclesiastical regularity is a very un- 
important one. The question of equal fellowship is a 
very important one, not simply Congregational but 
Christian. It is not a question whether white churches 
will be received but whether white churches will be re- 
ceived which refuse to fellowship colored churches. A 
man whose mind will hold only questions of ecclesiasti- 
cal propriety and order may not see the importance of 
the moral principle, and we do not entirely blame bim 
for congenital strabismus. Some thirty years ago or 
more a man was elected as United States Senator from 
Vermont, and his colleague at Washington was asked by 
a brother Senator, ‘‘ What kind of a man is this that has 
been elected?” His answer was: ‘‘ He is a very sharp- 
sighted man. He can see a fly a mile off on a barn door, 
and not see the door.” There are a good many who are 
sharp to see a small technicality and are blind to a large 
principle. 

The discussion of this Alabama matter at Minneapolis 
hinged on the faithfulness with which the representatives 
of the white churches in Georgia had kept their promise 
made at Saratoga and at Worcester three years before. 
At the Saratoga meeting of the American Home Mission- 
ary Society the first week in June, 1889, after a full dis- 
cussion and an adjournment, Dr. Meredith offered a res- 
olution welcoming the new Georgia white churches ‘in 
the full conviction that these churches are in accord 
with the principles of Congregationalism and with the 
principles of this Society and with those held by the 
Congregational churches which it represents.” Dr. Ran- 
kin and others desired to know what assurance there was 
that these churches would take action in accordance 
with these principles and the provisions of the engage- 
ment entered into in 1884 between the American Home 
Missionary Society and the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation, which included the following : 

“5. Neither Society will .establish in any locality a 

church that will not admit to membership colored persons 
suitably qualified, nor will it sustain any church that will 
not fellowship the neighboring Congregational churches, 
or that will not unite with the local Congregational Con- 
ference or Association.” 
Dr. Meredith declared that he had received abundant 
evidence that the new Georgia churches fully accepted 
the principles of the Congregational churches on the 
subject of fellowship with colored churches. When he 
was asked very distinctly what the nature of that evidence 
was that satisfied him, he replied that he had received 
these assurances from Mr. McDaniel, who was present as 
their representative. Mr. McDaniel was then asked to 
state definitely whether the Georgia Conference was 
willing to receive ‘into equal membership the colored 
churches of the Georgia Association. He replied that 
the constitution of the Conference made no bar on 
account of color, and he was understood to indicate that 
none would be raised. Thereupon the churches were 
welcomed, and a resolution was passed expressing grati- 
fication that the effort was making to unite the colored 
and white churches on principles of equal recognition 
and fellowship of all the churches of each body. Five 
months later, at Worcester, no such union had been 
made, and the discussion was again precipitated on the 
reception of the representatives of the white State Con- 
ference. They were refused admission, but their repre- 
sentatives promised most solemnly that no bar would be 
raised against union into a State body or against the ad- 
mission of colored churches into the local conferences, 
Mr. McDaniel being there as their chief spokesman, 











During the three years since then not one colored 
church has come into a local white conference nor one 
white church into a colored conference. There is a white 
conference covering the State and a colored association 
covering the State, one purely white and the other purely 
colored so far as churches are concerned. There has 
been formed what is called a State Convention, consist- 
ing of some twenty-five delegates of both races, repre- 
senting conferences and not churches. It was on this 
same basis ofa white Alabama State Conference and a 
colored Alabama State Conference with a similar pro- 
posed convention or committee, that the Alabama white 
State Conference sought recognition at Minneapolis and 
was refused until satisfactory relations had been formed 
with the colored churches. The history of the last three 
years in Georgia did not please the Council, and espe- 
cially the letter of Mr. McDaniel, which was the key to 
the whole matter. It gave the evidence that the white 
churches do not wish the fellowship of the colored 
churches. 

Mr. McDaniel is the leading official representative of 
the white churches and the superintendent of their work. 
When he had been consulted previously by colored min- 
isters in reference to their joining the local conferences 
he had discouraged it, and accordingly no churches had 
applied for admission. Afterward, however, the Rev. J. 
B. McLean (colored), of Macon, Ga., wrote to Mr. Mc- 
Daniel indicating his desire that his church might join 
the Flint River District Conference, and asking when it 
would meet. The answer which he receivea from Mr. 
McDaniel we published in our report of the Council two 
weeks ago; but we are surprised not to find it in the 
reports of some of the leading Congregational papers, 
altho it is the most important document of all. We 
therefore republish it, so as to give these papers an op- 
portunity to give their views upon it. It is as follows: 


ATLANTA, GA., July 25th, 1892. 
REv. J. B. MCLEAN, Macon, Ga. 

Dear Brother: Your letter of 2ist inst. is received 
and contents considered. The constitutional time for the 
meeting of the Flint River District Conference is Thurs- 
day before the third Sundayin July. ButI learn it did 
not meet at the regular time this year. One of the com- 
mittee wrote to me some time ago, saying they wanted to 
change the time; but at that time the date had not been 
fixed. The place of meeting was Hendricks, in Upson 
County. 

You ask my opinion as to the propriety of your church 
asking membership in that body. Ido not think your 
church would in any way be bettered by such astep. The 
annual meetings of this body are both social and religious. 
The delegates are always lodged and cared for at the homes 
of the members of the entertaining church. Several of 
the churches in the district are located in sections where 
there is scarcely any colored people living. At the place 
for the meeting this year Ido not think there are any col- 
ored people in the village or very near to it. So that if your 
delegates. were there I fear they would find difficulty in 
obtaining lodging places. You see, therefore, that such 
an event would be embarrassing on both sides. I think, 
therefore, that it would be unwise to take a step so likely 
to cause dissatisfaction and embarrassment. 

But if this social feature could by any means be elimi- 
nated, still I think the step would be unwise. My obser- 
vation of efforts to mix the races in local church bodies is 
that it does not work satisfactorily. Some years ago the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Georgia had mixed annual 
conferences, and in this way worked for several years ; but 
dissatisfaction became so general, that they took a vote in 
their Annual Conference, anda decided majority of both 
races voted for a division on the color line, while [some] of 
both races voted against a division. Accordingly they did 
divide, and now hold separate conferences covering the 
same territory. And one of their leading mioisters in At- 
lanta told me that the Church had prospered better after 
the division, and that the prosperity was iucreased more 
greatly in the colored Conference than in the white. Our 
State organization is doing well, and the time may come 
when other steps may be taken ; but I think the proposed 
step would be unwise at the present. 


Fraternally, S. C. MCDANIEL. 


After this there can be no mistake on this subject. For 
our part we would rather have the Congregationalists 
stay out of the whole South than to have them build up 
churches which shall perpetuate the color line and the 
caste spirit. 


_. 
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Four years ago the report of the Senate Committee on 
the condition of the Civil Service showed that President 
Cleveland had conducted his Administration upon the 
theory that ‘‘to the victor belongs the spoils.” What 
has he done since he left the White House to entitle him 
to be regarded as a true reformer ? 


- 





Ir was probably a breach of confidence by which the 
Coélnische Zeitung obtained a copy of the military bill 
which has made such a noise in Germany and occupies all 
the public thought. It reduces the usual term of service 
from three to two years, but makes the service stricter and 
increases the army to 4,125,000 trained soldiers, and makes 
an increase of annual expenditure of about $16,000,000. 
The nutaber of new recruits isincreased by 84,000 annual- 
ly. TheSocial Democrats and the National Liberals have 
raised a tremendous outcry against the bill, and the cleri- 
cal press are bargaining with the Government to see 
whether they can get certain religious concessions as the 
price of their support. Germany feels it must be ready 





Editorial Notes. 


WITH our eight extra pages we find room this week for 

an unusually interesting series of articles on American 

Literature and its prospects, to which Elizabeth Stuart 

Phelps contributes one on the Short Story and Colonel Hig- 

ginson one on the Local Short Story, while Maurice Thomp- 

son traverses much the same field in an article to which he 

gives the happy title of “‘ Literary Half-Acres”’; two utter- 
ly opposite views of Realism and Romanticism in litera- 
ture are given by Professor Boyesen and Mr. Richard 
Hovey, and the article by the latter writer will attract at- 
tention to one of our most promising young men; Prof. 
Thomas R. Price, of Columbia College, one of our most 
profound scholars, treats of the influence of Lord Tenny- 
son in literary art; Bliss Carman anticipates the Poetry 
of To-morrow, and Miss Guiney speaks of the loss to our 
patriotic poetry of our nation’s having no distinctive 
name. Besides these articles we must mention a most 
appreciative account of Mrs. Harrison’s character, from 
the pen of her pastor, Teunis S. Hamlin, D.D., which in 
no point transcends the limits of a sensitive delicacy; a 
very valuable paper by the Hon. W. T. Harris, LL.D., 
Commissioner of Education, on President Harrison’s 
Political Wisdom ; Victor Rosewater’s weighty discussion 
of Municipal Control of Electric Lighting ; the conclusion 
of Professor Ladd’s careful report of the religious move- 
ments in Japan ;t he continuation of Stoddard Dewey on 
Columbus and Pinzon; while Mr. Stevenson’s record of the 
Music of the week, Miss Ward’s Art Notes, and contribu- 
tions by several writers on topics of the Farm will repay 
attention. There are full reports of the religious meetings 
of the past week, the Episcopal Convention, the annual 
meetings of the Disciples, Free Baptists and the American 
Missionary Association. There are also poems by Hun- 
tington Smith, Irene Putnam and Lorimer Stoddard, and 
stories by Grace Denio Litchfield and Charles L. Hildreth. 





THE outlook for the Republican ticket is very hopeful. 
There is far less uncertainty in feeling than there was four 
years ago when Harrison and Morton defeated Cleveland 
and Thurman. The States of the Northwest, which were 
threatened by the Weaver movement, have wheeled into 
line again, and while it is possible that one or both of the 
Dakotas may be lost, the other Republican States of that 
section are reasonably sure. The Democrats have practi- 
cally confessed their doubt of securing sufficient electoral 
votes to install Cleveland and Stevenson, and have entered 
into agreements in several States to withdraw their own 
electoral ticket and unite with the Populists in supporting 
Weaver electors. The evident purpose is to throw the 
election into the Democratic House of Representatives. 
But we do not believe that there is any likelihood that 
Harrison and Reid will fail to secure a majority of the 444 
electoral votes. The danger of Wisconsin going Democratic 
has undoubtedly been averted. The Lutherans have return- 
ed to the support of the Republican ticket, the education 
issue having been settled to their satisfaction. In New 
York the outlook is very promising. The registration in 
this city is considerably below the expectation of the Dem- 
This will cut down the Cleveland ma- 
jority, and enable the heavy Republican majority expected 
in the rest of the State to overcome it, and give the State’s 
electoral vote to Harrison and Reid. Connecticut and New 
Jersey, particularly the former, show signs of a strong 


ocratic managers. 


We believe Connecticut 
In the South Re- 
publican expectations are moderate. West Virginia is the 


Republican tendency this year. 
will this time pronounce for Harrison. 


most hopeful State in that section. It is possible, but 


hardly probable, that Virginia aud Alabama will disap- 


point the Democratic Party. North Carolina and Tennes- 


see will give a large Republican vote ; but we do not count 
onthem atall. We hope, we believe, that the results of 
Tuesday will be definite, and that Harrison and Reid, and 
the platform on which they stand, will have the country’s 
emphatic approval. 


SoME of the Democratic leaders have tried to make the 
public believe that ex-Secretary Bristow, who was in the 
Treasury Department under President Grant, intended 
next Tuesday to support Cleveland and Stevenson. He 
denies the report emphatically, and says : 


“*T have many reasons for not wishing to vote for Mr. Cleveland. 
I think the Democratic platform in regard to the tariff is revolu- 
tionary, and if carried into effect would bring disaster to the 
commercial and business interests of the country. The country 
is prosperous now, and the people do not want achange. If there 
were a change the era of prosperity would be checked and 
depression would follow, which would be far-reaching in its dis- 
astrous results. 

“I know what wild-cat money is,and I could not think of 
supporting a candidate and a party that did not advocate sound 
money. 

“Thave just returned from Europe, and I remember having 
used our National bank currency there, and I found it was good 
money. It afforded me, an American and a Republican, a great 
deal of pride when I saw the practical demonstration of the con- 





for war. 


fidence that our nation had built up abroad. In the days of the 
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wild-cat currency no such thing as that could have been done,and 
a return tothe old system, which has been tried and found under 
weight, would ruin the confidence that is placed in the United 
States abroad, besides ruining the financial prosperity of the 
country here. Currency that is good in two hemispheres cer- 
tainly should not be put aside to make room for bad money, and 
aan reason and many others I shall vote for Harrison and 
id.” 


THERE is no provision of the McKinley Tariff which has 
received more severe criticism than that raising the duty 
en tin plate. The purpose was to establish the industry in 
this country. While it raised the market price of tin 
plate, it was contended by those who supported it that this 
rise would only be temporary. The opponents of the 
tariff ridiculed the idea of making tin plate in this country. 
They spoke of every early report indicating progress in es- 
tablishing the industry as proceeding from the “ American 
tin-plate liar.” But official reports from the Treasury De- 
partment soon made it impossible to doubt that tin plate 
was actually being made. The Free Trade men then in- 
sisted that only a small quantity was being made, and it 
would be many years before anything like a supply could 
be produced. This point is now made untenable. The last 
official report from Washington shows that for the quarter 
ending September 30th, 1892, thirty-two firms produced 10,- 
952,725 pounds of tin and terne plate against 826,922 produced 
by five firms in the same quarter for 1891. Of the total 
production nearly 6,000,000 pounds was made from American 
black plate. The gain in this quarter over the same quarter 
in the preceding year was sixfold in the number of firms en- 
gaged, thirteenfold in the amount of tin and terne plates 
produced, and eightfold in the amount of American black 
plate used. On this basis the output of the present fiscal 
year will be 50,000,000 pounds ; but it is believed that with 
the new works to be opened it will reach 100,000,000. The 
tin-plate business is, therefore, thoroughly established. 
Now, what about the prices ? The price of English tin plate 
in this city, September 30th, was $5.37 a box for a certain 
grade, against $5.45 in September, 1891, and $5.50 in the 
same month in 1890, nine months before the tin plate pro- 
vision of the Act became operative. American tin plate 
was quoted in the same market, September 30th, 1892, at 
$5.25 to $5.35. This shows that prices are actually less than 
before the Act became effective. The further fact appears 
that the prices paid the workmen engaged in this industry 
is from two to three times as great asin England. All 
this simply shows that Protection does operate just as the 
authors of the McKinley Tariff claim. The history of tin 
plate is only a repetition of the history of steel rails, pot- 
tery, plate glass and many other industries. 


Why Cleveland again? He had one term and was 
then invited to stand aside. He is now a candidate for 
the third time. Not one of his illustrious predecessors 
presumed thus upon the indulgence of the country. Let 
the verdict be as it was four years ago, only more em- 
phatie. 


a. 
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THAT Amherst College political circular has called out a 

great deal of just criticism ; and we imagine that by this 
time the professors who signed it are sorry that they did so. 
A number of them have explained that it was done under 
misapprehension and with no expectation that it would be 
thus published. We understand that an Independent com- 

mittee in Boston sent the circular to Professor Grosvenor, 
formerly of Constantinople, but who two years ago came 
to this country, and who is under appointment as in- 
structor in modern language for the year at Amherst. He 
has not been in Amherst long enough to become a voter. 
He saw the professors of the college and obtained the sig- 
natures of those of them who intended to vote for Cleve- 
land, including the eight who acknowledged themselves 
Democrats, and others who consider themselves Independ- 
ents. A number of them, like Professors Crowell, Esty 
and Todd, declare that they signed it under a misappre- 
hension, not knowing that it was to be published in any 
such form as to make it appear like an appeal from the 
faculty of the college to the public. Two of the professors 
are reported in The Springfield Republican as defending 
the paper on the ground that it was a mere expression of 
individual opinion. As published, however, it was an ex- 
pression of combined and associated opinion, the names 
being appended only of those connected with the college ; 
and it was used with the evident purpose of committing 
the faculty of the college, as a faculty, to the support of 
one political party. This action was utterly out of taste 
and utterly improper; and we sbould be glad if the whole 
responsibility of it could be put on the shoulders of one 
man, who has been nearly his whole life in a foreign coun- 
try. The majority of the faculty at Amherst are not Dem- 
ocrats and are not Republicans, there being a large num- 
ber of Independents, and four-fifths of the students who 
are voters are Republicans. President Gates, when 
asked to sign the paper refused, saying that he intended to 
vote for Mr. Harrison. 


THE Hon. ROBERT LINCOLN, our Minister to England, in 
his great speech at Quincy, Ill., on the 26th ult., spoke as 
follows to 3,000 people ; 


“ For thirty-two years, for the lifetime of a generation, you 
have lived and the country has prospered under Republican 
laws, despite the efforts of the Democrats to overthrow them. 
When the Republican Party came into power the country was un- 
developed. There were no railroads in this great West. A man 
then crossed the continent in a covered wagon at the risk of his 
scalp. 

“In the East there was no continuous line of railroad 200 miles 
inlength. The East and the West were waiting for Republican 
laws to develop and foster the enterprise of thecountry. There 
were no American manufactories worth mentioning. Foreign 
manufacturers planned to break down and drive out of business 
the struggling American manufacturer by combining and cut- 
ting prices so that he could not live. We were then a distinctly 

. agricultural country. We had no iron for our railroads, and the 
good women at home could not buy an American-made Brussels 


then cost $150 a ton, and youcan buy American-made Brussels 
carpets at less than $1 that cost then $2.25a yard. And the same 
thing is true in regard to hundreds of other articles.” 


Is it not worth the while of Christian voters to cast a 
ballot in approval of solid Christian character, unswerv- 
ing integrity, eminent ability, large statesmanship, and 
all the civic and social virtues ? Harrison is a true and 
faithful representative of the best American manhood. 
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THE fire in Milwaukee, which destroyed not less than 
six millions of property, will long be famous, after the 
fires in Chicago and Boston. Water will not conquer oil 
and alcohol; and these two combustible fluids are responsi- 
ble for this terrible conflagration which has made three 
thousand people homeless, and which calls for liberal help 
for those who have hearts of sympathy. Such a great con- 
flagration depends on unusual conditions, and here, besides 
the inflammable fluids stored in such quantities, there was 
a fierce gale of wind that carried the flames a great dis- 
tance. As one reads the story he is struck by this combina- 
tion of conditions. There was first the explosion of an oil 
barrel in the store occupied by the Union Oil Company ; 
then Dalmeir & Co.’s oil and alcohol store across the street ; 
then the big house of the National Distilling Company and 
Whisky Trust, with its whisky and alcohol, the burning 
alcohol running under the basement of other great build- 
ings and setting them on fire. Then, with all the gale 
blowing, the engines were busy at three small fires in other 
parts of the city, and there was long delay before they 
could be ready to fight this worse danger. The only relief 
is that we shall have a display of generosity, and that the 
burnt portion will be built up finer and stronger than ever. 
Great as this fire was, it does not compare either with the 
Chicago or the Boston fire. The former destroyed property 
of the value of over a hundred millions, and the latter of 
over fifty millions. 


THERE is no more important ecclesiastical subject before 
our Churches than that of organic union of denominations, 
whether that union be absolute and complete, asin the 
case of the Methodist Churches of Canada, or the union 
proposed between the larger African Methodist Churches ; 
or whether it be federative,as between the German and 
the Dutch Reformed Churches. For this reason we wel- 
come the action taken by the last Congregational National 
Council at Minneapolis in reference to the Free Baptists. 
There has been for a number of years a great deal of mis- 
cellaneous and loose talk on the subject of union between 
these two denominations, and neither side seems wholly 
averse if union should mean no giving up of principle or 
practice. The chief obstacle in the way of union has 
seemed to be the article in the last of the Congregational 
creeds, put forth with the usual lack of binding authority, 
in which infant baptism was maintained. When that 
creed was first issued we called attention to the fact that 
it was a slap in the face, utterly unintended, to the Free 
Baptists; and such it has proyed to be. At the last meet- 
ing, however, of the National Council a resolution was 
passed, brought forward by Dr. Quint, to the effect that 
the Congregational churches will welcome affiliation on 
the basis of evangelical doctrine, a common Congregation- 
al polity and free communion of Christians, ignoring forms 
and minor distinctions. This is a declaration that while 
Congregational churches generally practice infant baptism 
by sprinkling, they do not regard baptism by immersion 
or the omission of infant baptism as any bar to member- 
ship or fellowship. It was intended to make this an official 
statement of the attitude of Congregationalists toward the 
proposed union whatever the creeds maysay. As in the 
case of union between the United States and Canada, so 
here it is not a case in which union can be crowded, but in 
which a waiting and a willing policy is the right one. 


Thousands of business men, heretofore known as 
Democrats, will this year vote the Republican ticket. 
Why ? Because they want a continuance of the present 
safe and prosperous business condition. 
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WHAT could be written more fitting the occasion, more 
exquisite in its expression of gratitude and its appreciation 
of sympathy than the following lines, which, on the 
evening of the funeral of his wife, President Harrison 
wrote to be printed in the papers of Indianapolis: 

“* My Dear Old Friends and Neighbors: I cannot leave you with- 
out saying that the tender and gracious sympathy which you 
have to-day shown for me and for my children, and much more, 
the touching evidences you have given of your love for the dear 
wife and mother, have deeply moved our hearts. We yearn to 
tarry with you, and to rest near the hallowed spot where your 
loving hands have laid our dead; but the little grandchildren 
watchin wondering silence for our return, and need our care, and 
some public business will not longer wait upon my sorrow. 

“May a gracious God keep and bless you all. 

“ Most gratefully yours, BENJAMIN HARRISON.” 
Scarce anything could show better than these simple words 
from the heart the difference between the stately and dis- 
tant ceremony of royal courts and the equality of American 
citizens. We can hardly imagine a Queen of England 
writing such words to the people on the death of the Prince 
Consort, or an Emperor of Germany on the death of his 
father. Such words give testimony to a brotherhood, and 
a Christian brotherhood, which brings President and 
people all on one level of affection. 


THAT is a most amusing little affair of the smart young 
Baptist minister of this city, the Rev. Thomas Dixon, who 
was arrested and fined fer shooting song birds in Staten 
Island. He explains away his offense in this way: 

“IT went over to Staten Island to my old home to practice wing 
shooting before taking a hunt for ruffled grouse and woodcock in 
Pennsylvania, which I had planned, and from which I have just 


supposing them both pests. I killed thirty-one of these birds in 
three hours’ practice. 

“In my opinion it would be most unseemly for a preacher or 
anybody else to kill a song bird; but this is the first intimation I 
have ever received that a robin is a song bird. It was, of course, 
avaluable piece of information. At least I paid $165 for it. In 
my native South the robin, so far from being considered a song 
bird, is regarded as a disreputable, gluttonous pest. On Staten 
Island, however, he has been deified. In my soul Iam sorry for 
the people whose stock of song is so low as to prize as divine the 
cry of the robin. I repent in ashes. I would not knowingly ruffie 
the feelings of a savage by taking the brass ornaments from his 
nose, for he doubtless thinks them beautiful. 

“Still, Icannot help marveling at the keenness of ear of the 
lawmaker who first discovered music in a robin. That man, in 
my opinion, should have a medal. I hope the Game Commis- 
sioners will take a part of my fine to start the fund. The man 
who can discover music in the cry of a robin could doubtless find 
a symphony of Beethoven in the movements of a sand fiddler, if 
given encouragement; and I doubt not that such a man would 
succeed at last in locating the ‘lost chord’ in the bray of an ass.” 
This is amusing. Everybody knows that the robin, in 
its summer home, has a short, pleasing, lively song, not 
equal to that of some other thrushes, but not at all des- 
picable. Probably Mr. Dixon knows it in its winter habits, 
when it may be no better a songster than is the bobolink 
when it degenerates into the silent Southern rice bird. 
Yet the robin nests even in North Carolina, we believe : and 
Mr. Dixon must have heard it there if he has an ear for the 
music of birds. The law ‘is right, even if our brilliant 
young minister and sportsman has not a good opinion of it. 


Why Stevenson? What is there in his political or 
official record to commend him to reformers and busi- 
ness men? He was a soft money man; he was the 
headsman of the Cleveland Administration in the Post 
Office Department. He is unsound on the most impor- 
tant public questions. He ought never to preside over 
the Senate. 


» 
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ONE of the cases in which the Catholic law of marriage 

between people of different faith is concerned crops out in 

the reported engagement of the Protestant Princess 

Marie, of Edinburgh, to the Catholic Crown Prince 

Ferdinand, of Hohenzollern and Riimania. Very natu- 

rally the Catholic Church and the Pope require as a condi- 

tion for sanctioning such marriages that the children shall 

be brought up in its own faith, and very unnaturally the 

English Princess’s consent is promised for her; for we sup- 

pose she has about as little volition in the matter as has 
the Crown Prince himself, who wanted to marry Mlle. 

Vacaresco. If Protestantism is really very much betier 
than Roman Catholicism,» Protestant ought not to be 
willing to have his childre:, brought up in a worse faith. 
These mixed marriages are not wise and give occasion to 
serious evil. In England, until recently, the boys have 
been brought up in their father’s and the girls in their 
mother’s faith. There has been great trouble over the 
Prussian laws which, in 1825, adopted the’ Silesian rule 
that the children should be brought up in the faith of their 
father; but the increased strictness of the Catholic briefs 
has made it difficult to carry this out. The Council of 
Baltimore was very careful on this subject to allow mixed 
marriages only when the assurance is given that all the 
children shall be educated as Catholics. 





.... The educational question is up among the Catholics 
of Canada. In the province of Quebec, at a late meeting of 
the Roman Catholic Board of the Council of Public In- 
struction, which includes all the bishops and some promi- 
nent laymen, the question came up whether teachers who 
are ecclesiastics should submit to examination, and the 
bishops all said no, while the laymen, after a short con- 
troversy, all said they must. The Hon. R. Musson, ex- 
Governor of the Province, when the bishops said they 
alone had jurisdiction, replied : 

“On the contrary, we are more concerned than you, for we have 
children and you have not. When we complain of the ridiculous 
system of education in your classical colleges, you reply that 
those colleges are founded to train priests and not practical men ; 
and yet, when we withdraw our children, and send them to 
Protestant institutions, you threaten us with excommunication. 
Do not suppose youcan much longer brave the Catholic popula- 
tion.” 

That isthe way to talk and act if they want good schools. 


....A writerin The Athenceum implies that Sir Edwin 
Arnold, with all the rest of the world, has mistaken Ten- 
nyson’s meaning in assuming that the “ Pilot”’ in ‘‘ Cross- 
ing the Bay” refers to our Savior. He adds: ‘The allu- 
sion, however, is to the son who had preceded him into the 
undiscovered country three years previously, and answers 
to the second line of the poeem— ; 

“** Sunset and evening star 
And one clear call for me!” 
Whatever secondary meaning of this sort may be read into 
the poem the natural inference will continue to be that the 
clear call that comes at the sunset of life is from the Lord 
of life and death, and that he himself is the Pilot, seen 
darkly here, but there, face to face. 


....Four years ago, just before the election, we said of 
General Harrisun : 


He has grown steadily in the public esteem. Dignified and 

modest, simple and self-controlled, ready of speech and wise in 
utterance, he appears indeed a model candidate. Living in the 
eye of the public, addressing delegations and multitudes daily, 
writing thousands of letters, his acts and his words'under the 
most rigid scrutiny yield no occasion for serious criticism. The 
country is proud of Benjamin Harrison. 
The severe test of the past four years has more than justi- 
fied every word of this statement. The better he is known 
the more he is esteemed and the more his eminent charac- 
ter and ability are recognized. 


....-The charge made against Professor Harnack, the 
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Berlin, -is that he has published a pamphlet in which he 
denies the doctrine of the miraculous conception of our 
Lord. There is pot an evangelical theological seminary in 
the United States in which that would not be sufficient 
reason to. justify his removal. But we suppose that no 
question of belief or unbelief can affect a position in a 
university supported by*the German Empire. That is a 
part of the utter infelicity of a State Church, and the less 
we have of it the better. 


....Pray for our beloved country. Pray earnestly that 
we may have God-fearing rulers. Pray that the King of 
kings may rule our rulers. Pray that heavenly wisdom 
may be given to the people at the present crisis in our bis- 
tory. Pray to God in the pulpit for divine guidance. Pray 
around the family altar. Pray in the lecture-room that the 
nation may be led in the right way. Pray that God’s will 
may be done, that peace and good-will may prevail through- 
out the land ; that the present political excitement in all 
directions may work together for our good. Rise early, 
and pray before you vote. 


...-It is seldom possible for us to answer questions asked 
us through the columns of THE INDEPENDENT. It is 
therefore important that those who wish an answershould 
sign their names. We will, however, say for the benefit of. 
the “Old Subscriber,” who asks who was the author of 
the lines quoted by us: , 

“ Could love and could hate, so was thought rather odd, 
No very great wit he believed in a God,” 
that these were the concluding lines in a quatrain which 
Thomas Gray wrote as an epitaph on himself. 


.... When the evidence is positive that business was 
never 80 good, exports never so large, labor never so well 
paid, and the price of living never so cheap, why make a 
change? Is it wise to jeopardize all this prosperity ? 
That is what a vote for Cleveland and Stevenson would 
do. 


....It is said that a new ecclesiastical court is to be 
established in this country, this one being provided to try 
cases of difference between bishops and priests, without 
necessitating anappealto Rome. There is sucha case now 
troubling the diocese of Dallas, Tex., the new Bishop 
Brennan havinga difference with a number of his priests, 
of whom there are less than two dozen in all. This new con- 
sistorial court will hold its sessions in Washington and 
will not be without business. 


....The Critic goes a little ultra crepidam when it 
enters the ecclesiastical arena and declares that the Pres- 
byterian denomination “confessedly leads all others in 
America in scholarship, distinction and wealth.” It cer- 
tainly takes very high rank, a rank above what even its 
large numbers would require ; but there are other deuom- 
inations that would venture to question this “ confessed ” 
supremacy in scholarship or wealth. 


....Don’t throw away your vote at the coming national 
election. Don’t fail to vote for able and good men. Voting 
isa Christian duty. We want for rulers God-fearing men. 
Any excuse for not voting may prove dangerous. As an 
example : If one voter may excuse himself, a thousand or 
a million may, or ten millions may. A revolution or a war 
might follow. Let every man do his duty, or cease to call 
himself a patriot—or a Christian. 


....Professor War field writes us from Princeton Sem- 
inary : 

Apropos of Mr. James Payn’s record in your issue of October 
20th, of CharlesI “leaving tacks on the seats in the House of 
Commons,” I may mention a similar delicious absurdity of an 
answer that fell to my own lot to receive. A little girl giving 
my wife a “composition” on “John Calvin,” recorded that 
“Calvin was avery cruel man; he used to burn his servants’ 
feet’ (Servetus). 


....Every voter in the city of Brooklyn, especially every 
business man, no matter what party he may be connected 
with, should vote for Mr. Camden C. Dike, for Comptroller. 
He is well known as one of the ablest and most respected 
citizens in that city. The finances of Brooklyn would be 
safe in bis hands. Weare glad to hear that he is likely to 
have a very large Democratic vote- He should be elected. 


....The students at Harvard and Yale, as well as 
at Amherst are for Harrison. At Yale, 1,004 are mem- 
bers of a Harrison and Reid club and 296 of a Cleve- 
land and Stevenson club. A canvass at Harvard shows 
1,114 for Harrison to 851 for Cleveland. Doubtless a poll 
of other colleges would indicate a similar preference for 
Harrison. 

....We are very thankful to Commissioner Harris for 
his fine article on President Harrison’s speeches. He 
gracefully introduces the extracts which he has made from 
the President’s public utterances, and our readers can 
spend a very pleasant quarter of an hour in studying 
them, 


.... The Religious Herald, of Richmond, Va., says: 
“The spirit of obedience to the revealed will of God makes us 
Baptists.” 
Hardly. The “spirit of obedience” makes them Christians. 
It is an intellectual process that separates Christians into 
denominations. 


....Some say the McKinley Tariff would not be so bad if 
it only allowed free raw materials. It does give, through 
the drawback system, free raw materials used in manufac- 
tures for the foreign trade. It does give a very large free 
list. More than half in value of all imports come in free 
of duty, 


.... What a difference it makes when a semivary becomes 
acollege! Think of it, ye missionary graduates of Mount 
Holyoke Seminary! At a Republican rally at South Hadley 
the other day two hundred young women of the college 
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PRESIDENT HARRISON'S POLITICAL WISDOM. 


BY THE HON. W. T. HARRIS, LL.D., 
UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 


IN the volume of “Speeches by Benjamin Harrison,” 
compiled by Mr. Hedges, one finds many hundred brief 
addresses delivered to audiences assembled to meet him 
in all parts of the country, north and south, or to clubs, 
reunions, business conventions, and the like. It is easy 
from these to select clear and concise utterances on the 
great questions of the day. There breathes through all 
of these impromptu speeches an air of earnest patriotism 
and devotion to the welfare of the wholecountry. What 
is most marked in President Harrison is the perfect poise 
of common sense and sincerity. He never loses his head 
under the excitement of the occasion, never betrays van- 
ity nor haughtiness, never is undignified. 

What is best in his statesmanship is that he never for- 
gets the remote when discussing what is near at hand, 
never loses sight of the civil and industrial side of wel- 
fare when dealing with its political interests, never 
slights education iu the presence of affairs o{ State. 

There are too many politicians in all parties who de- 
spise questions of social welfare in the conduct of a cam- 
paign. They feel that it is a sign of effeminacy in‘a pol- 
itician to show solicitude in such matters as the founding 
of schools and churches, 

In this trait of character President Harrison is an ideal 
statesman. He preserves his balance and does not lean 
in the other direction toward that hypercritical interest 
in education and over-refinement in social reform which 
can find nothing good in our institutions as they are. 
He plants himself as regards education on the broad 
platform that Daniel Webster laid down in his address at 
Plymouth in 1822 in the following words: “On the dif- 
fusion of education among the people rest the preserva- 
tion and perpetuation of our free institutions.” 

But oftenest in these ex-tempore speeches we find per- 
tinent mention of the fundamental principle of social and 
economical prosperity, the necessity of division of labor 
and diversification of industry. There are frequent sen- 
tences that deserve to be inscribed, in letters of gold, as 
political wisdom, over the portals of the halls of govern- 
ment in the places where they were uttered. 

Our nation is in a state of transition from a rural pop- 
ulation engaged chiefly in agriculture and grazing to an 
urban population living in cities and villages connected 
with them by railroads. Consequently the one great so- 
cial movement here is the readjustment of vocations. 
There is going on a change of occupations from agricul- 
ture to manufactures and commerce. 

The test of a balance of industries is the rate of wages, 
Agricultural wages in the United States rate far below 
the average for manufactures and commerce. One-half 
the entire population in 1880 were counted as agricul- 
tural. 

This is the true ground for a protective tariff. The 
other branches of industry need to be so stimulated as 
to absorb a large portion of the agricultural laborers. 
This being done wages will rise among farmers and farm- 
ing become profitable, even with high wages for its 
labor. Agriculture in Connecticut, New Jersey and 
Eastern Massachusetts with markets close at hand in 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia, and in a score of 
other large cities, is chiefly market gardening and yields 
twice as much per inhabitant as the farming of Maine 
or North Carolina with no cities to feed. 


country is doubling once in twelve years. 


are needed for manufactures and commerce. 


and civilization. 


other industries. 


dairy products, and buys at cheapest prices the manufac 


by the planter who lives far from the manufacturer. 


tective tariff. 


the shape of a ‘“‘corn law,” was a protective tariff tha 





Joined in the procession and sapg campaign songs, 


The real cause of the phenomenal growth of cities in 
our time is the multiplication of machines in the form 
of labor-saving inventions. The steam power of the 
Fewer per- 
sons are needed for producing raw material, and more 
Fewer are 
needed in rough, crude processes of manufacturing, and 
more are needed in the production of ornament and high 
finish, and articles of luxury and social refinement. 
Finally, more are needed in the collection and diffusion 
of knowledge, and in arts that have for their end the 
protection and culture of humanity, and fewer are 
needed for labor that ministers for the body. This is the 
way out of drudgery and into the millenium of comfort 


All this depends on the diversification of industries, to 
the end that the produce of the farmer shall find a ready 
market near home and his wages rise to equality with 
When the raw material of the farmer 
has to travel three thousand miles for a market and his 
needed manufactures travel three thousand miles to find 
him, he gets the lowest price for his preducts and pays 
the highest price for the manufactured articles that he 
needs. When helives near a large manufacturing city 
he receives the highest price for his vegetables, grain and 


tures of the world. For the cost of transportation and 
of the many commissions of middle men are borne only 


This is the essential point in any argument for a pro- 
Great Britain, embarking in gigantic 
manufacturing and commercial industries, became urban 
in its population and its agricultural lands were not suf- 
ficient to supply the food needed. A tariff on food in 


did not assist but hindered the conversion of farmers 


ish progress ; hence the English idea of free trade is that 
of no duties on food products. A tariff on manufactured 
goods in this country stimulates home production and 
attracts masses of ill-paid workmen from agricultural 
into more lucrative employments. 

It furnishes a larger market for the farmer and pays 
him higher prices after drawing away some of his sur- 
plus laborers. 

A protective tariff is not a good nor an evil in itself, 
but only with reference to its effect on the vocations of 
the people. If the process of readjustment of vocations 
needs stimulating, then a tariff that protects and favors 
the desired industries is beneficial. if the tariff works 
adverse to this needed change it is an evil. 

It is impossible for a nation to exist without a mutual 
influence of the social whole upon the prosperity of the 
several orders of industry that exist within its communi- 
ties. Hence it is a fallacy to suppose that the let-alone 
policy is even-handed justice to all. The only wise 
course, then, is for the nation as a whole to so manage 
its collection of revenues as to assist and stimulate the 
healthful readjustments and retard the others. It is the 
interest of manufacturers and commerce, and before all 
it is the interest of farmers that the transition be made 
easy from agriculture into the other occupations. This 
question alone is fundamental ; all the others are sub- 
sidiary. 

With this preface I present the following collection of 
paragraphs from the speeches above mentioned, as 
presenting sound public policy for the American people : 
THE DIVERSIFICATION OF INDUSTRY. 


“TI am one of those who believe that a home market is 
necessarily the best market for the producer, as it measur- 
ably emancipates him, in proportion to its nearness, from 
the exactions of the transportation companies. If the 
farmer could deliver his surplus produce to the consumer 
out of bis farm wagon his independence and his profits 
would be larger and surer.”—Letter to Western States 
Commercial Congress, April 14th, 1891. 


“In olden time Virginia was a plantation State. I hope 
she may never cease to have large agricultural interests. 
It is the foundation of stable society ; but I rejoice with 
you that she has added to agriculture the mining of coal 
and iron, and is bringing these from their beds, and produc- 
ing all the products that enter into the uses of life.”— 
Roanoke, Va., April 14th, 1891. 


“The iron point of the wooden mold-board plow with 
which the early farmers here turned the soil came from 
distant States. But now Virginia and Tennessee are stir- 
ring their energies to participate in a large degree in 
mechanical productions and in the great awakening of 
American influence which will lift the nation toa place 
among the nations of the world never before attained.”’— 
Bristol, Tenn., April 14th, 1891." 


*“You are realizing the benefits of home markets for 
what you produce, and I am sure you will unite with me in 
those efforts which we ought to make not only to fill our 
own markets with all that this great nation of 65,000,000 
needs but to reachout to other markets and enter into 
competition with the world for them.’’—Anniston, Ala., 
April, 16th, 1892. 

“The industries that have called to your midst sc many 
toiling men are always and everywhere the concomitants 
of freedom. Out of all this freedom from theincubus of 
slavery the South has found a new industrial birth.” 

**T believe that these Southern ports that so favorably 
look out with invitations to the States of Central and 
South America shall yet see our fleets carrying the 
American flag and the products of Alabama to the markets 
of South America.”—Birmingham, Ala., April 16th, 1891. 


“The benefits of diversification of industry are very 
great, and the change symbolizes more than we at first 
realize. . Lrejoice that you are adding to diversified 
manufacturing pursuits; that you are turning your 
thoughts to compressing and spinning cotton as well as 
raising it. I know of no reason why these cotton States 
that produce seventy-five per cent. of the cotton of the 
world should not spin the greater portion of it. [know 
no reason why they should export it as raw material rather 
than manufactured product.”’ 

‘““Why should they not hold in their midst the profits of 
this transportation of the costs of converting the raw 
material into the finished product ?”—Memphis, Tenn., 
April 17th, 1891. 

‘Some of our South Atlantic and Gulf ports occupy a 
favorable position for the new commerce toward which we 
are reaching out our hands and which is reaching out its 
hands to us.”’ 

‘‘T am an economist in the sense that I would not waste 
one dollar of public money, but I am not an economist in 
the sense that I would leave incomplete or suffer to lag 
any great work highly promotive of the true interest of 
our people.” 

‘* We are great enough and rich enough to reach for- 
ward to grander conceptions than have entered the minds 
of some of our statesmen in the past. 1 am not content 
that the nations of Europe shall absorb nearly the entire 
commerce of these near sister Republics that lie south of 
us. Itis natura!ly in large measure ours—ours by near- 
ness of access, ours by that sympathy that binds a hemis- 
phere without a king.” 

‘* We have been so close and penurious in dealing with 
our ships in the carrying of foreign mails that we have 
actually made revenues out of that business. Now we 
propose to change that policy and to make more liberal 
contracts with American lines carrying American mails.’’ 

“Some may say that we ought not to go into this busi- 
ness—that it is subsidy. But every other great nation of 
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Britain and France have built up their great steamship 
lines by Government aid.” 

“ The Pacific Coast should no longer be found by thesea 
only by the passage of Horn. The short route should be 
opened.” 

“T am athorough believer in the construction of the 
Nicaragua Canal.’’--Galveston, Tex., April 18th, 1891. 

“You are beginning to diversify [your agricultural] in- 
terests and emancipate yourselves by producing at home 
in your fields all those products which are necessary to 
comfortable existence. You are now adding to this diver- 
sity of agricultural pursuits a diversity of mechanical 
pursuits. A very large part of the million bales of 
cotton which you produce should be spunin Texas. Just 
in proportion as a community or State suitably divides its 
energies among various industries, so does it retain the 
wealth it produces and increases its population.””—San An- 
tonio, Tex., April 29th, 1891. 

“We have come toa point where American industries, 
American commerce, and American influence are to be 
revived and extended.” 

“We are not a warlike nation ; all our instincts, all our 
history is in the lines of peace. Only intolerable aggres- 
sion, only the peril of our institutions—of the flag—can 
thoroughly arouse us. With capability of war on land 
and on sea, unexcelled by any nation in the world, we are 
smitten with the love of peace.”—San Francisco, Cal., 
May Ist, 1891. 

“Every great manufacturing establishment that is built 
here increases population and makes additional and nearer 
market for the products of your fields.” —Baker City, Ore., 
May 7th, 1891. 


“Ttis pleasant to know that ninety per cent., or more, 
of our agricultural productions are consumed by our own 
people. It cannot bea very distant day when the farmer 
shall realize the ideal condition and find a market out of 
his own farm wagon for what he produces.”—Omaha, 
Neb., May 17th, 1891. 

““When this fuller development of our manufacturing 
interests, this building up of a home market for the prod- 
ucts of our farmers which is sure to produce ... a 
great increase in the value of farms and farm products, is 
opening to us the pleasant prospect of a rapid growth in 
wealth we should be slow to abandon that system of pro- 
tective duties which looks to the preservation of the high- 
est possible scale of wages for the American workman.” 

“Our sixty millions of people are the best buyers in the 
world, and they are such because our working classes re- 
ceive the best wages.’’—Indianapolis, Ind., Julv, 1888, 

“T see evidence that the people are turning attention to 
new industries and are bringing into the midst of these 
farming counties a large population of artisans and labor- 
ers to consume at your own doors the product of your 
farms.’’—Memphis, Tenn., April 17th, 1891. 

EDUCATION, 

“Our educational itstitutions, beginning with the pri- 
mary common schools and culminating in the great uni- 
versities of the land, are the instrumentalities by which 
the future citizens of this country are to be trained in the 
principles of morality and in the intellectual culture, 
which wil! fit them to maintain, develop and perpetuate 
what their fathers have begun.’’—Berkeley, Cal , May 2d, 
1891. 

“Tam glad to know that, in addition to all this business 
you are doing, you are also attending to education and to 
those things that conduce to social order.”—Birmingham, 
Ala., April, 1891. 


“Tam glad to know and to express my satisfaction that 
here in Texas you are giving attention to education; that 
you have been able to erect a school fund, the interest upon 
which promises a most magnificent endowment for our 
common schools. These schools are the pride and safety of 
your State. They gather intothem .. . the children of the 
rich and of the poor. This lesson of equality, the 
perfect system which has been developed by this method of 
instruction, is training a valued class of citizens to take 
up the responsibilities of government when we shall lay 
them down.’’—San Antonio, Tex., April 29th, 1891. 

“You have great resources of a material sort: and yet, 
above all this, I rejoice that the timely forethought of 
your public men has provided an unexampled school fund. 
for the education of the children. These things that par- 
take of the life that is spiritual are better, after all, than 
the national.””—Houston, Tex., April 18th, 1891. 

“All republics are builded on the respect and confidence 
of the people.” 

“T rejoice that those influences that tend to soften the 
asperities of human life—the home, the school, the Church 
—havekept pace with the enterprises of commerce and are 
established here among you.”’—El Paso, Tex., April 21st, 
1891. 

“ What a testimony it is to the American character that 
however intense the rush for the things of this life, how- 
ever eager the pursuit of gain, you can never assemble a 
community of two hundred people that they do n>t begin 
to organize schools for the children. These common 
schools are not simply nurseries of intellectual training ; 
they are the nurseries of citizenship.’’—Denver, Col., May 
12th, 1891, 

“Tam glad to see here these little children. The order 
in which they have assembled gives me assurance that 
they have come from the schoolhouses, those nurseries of 
knowledge and common interest in our American States.” — 
Santa Ana, Cal., April 23d. 


“The public school is a most wholesome and hopeful in- 
stitution. It has an assimilative power possessed by no 
other institution in our community. Where the children 
of the rich and the poor mingle together on the play- 
ground and in the schoolroom, there is produced a unity 
ot feeling and a popular love for public institutions that 
ean be brought about in no other way,””—Provo City, Utah 


** Tliinois has not forgotten that the permanence of our 
free institutions depends upon the intelligence of the peo- 
ple,and has carefully at the very beginning laid a foundation 
for acommon school system in which every man’s child 
may have a free education. These schools tend as 
much as any other public institution to make our people a 
nation of loving people. Here on these benches and on 
this playground the children of rich and poor mingle to- 
gether, and the pampered son gets his airs rubbed off with 
the vigor of his playmates.’’—Decatur, I1]., May 14th, 1891. 


CIVIL ORDER. 


“The safety of the State, the good order of the com- 
munity—all that is good—the capacity, indeed, to produce 
material wealth is dependent upon intelligence and social 
order. Wealth and commerce are timid creatures ; they 
must be assured that the rest will be safe before they build. 
So it is always in those communities where the most perfect 
order is maintained, where intelligence is protected, where 
the Church of God and the institutions of religion are 
revered and respected that we find the largest development 
in material wealth.”—San Antonio, Tex., April 29th, 1891. 


““T have but one message for the North and for the South, 
for the East and the West, as I journey through this land. 
It is to hold up the Law, and to say everywhere that every 
man owes allegiance to it, and that all lawbreakers must 
be left to the deliberate and safe judgment of an established 
tribunal.’’—Salem, Ore., May 5th, 1891. 


“We livein a Government of law. The compact of our 
organization is that a majority of our people taking those 
methods which are prescribed by the Constitution and law 
shall determine our public policies and choose our rulers. 
It is our solemn compact ; it cannot safely be broken. We 
may safely differ about policies; we may safely decide 
upon the question as to what shall be the law; but when 
the law is once enacted no conumunity can safely divide on 
the question of implicit obedience to the law.’’—Jonesboro, 
Tenn., April 14th, 1892. 


“The bottom principle of our structure of Government 
is the principle of control by the majority, legally ascer- 
tained by constitutional methods. Everything else about 
our Government is appendage, it is ornamentation.”’— 
Michigan Club Banquet, February 22d, 1888. 


PAST ISSUES BURIED. 


‘““We can all say with the Confederate soldier who car- 
ried a gun for what seemed to him to be right that God 
knew better than any of us what was best for the country 
and for the world. You are thankful for what he has 
wrought, and chiefly for emancipation. It has opened up 
to diversified industries these States that were otherwise 
exclusively agricultural, and made it possible for you not 
only to raise cotton, but to spin and weave it.’’—Atlanta, 
April 16th, 1891. 


“Tt is my wish, as I am sureit is the wish of all with 
whom I associate in political life, that the streams of pros- 
perity in the South may run bank-full.”’—Knoxville,Tenn., 
April 14th, 1891. 

‘The Confederate soldier has a full, honorable and un- 


grudged participation in all the benefitsof a great and 
just Government. I do not doubt to-day that these would 


| be among the readiest of our population to follow the old 


flag if it should be assailed from any quarter.’’—Johnson 
City, Tenn., April 14th, 1892. 

“Tam glad that the Confederate soldier, confessing that 
defeat which has brought him blessings that would have 
been impossible otherwise, has been taken again into full 
participation in the administration of the Government, 
that no penalties, limitations or other inflictions rest upon 
him. I have taken and can always take the hand ofa 
brave Confederate soldier with confidence and respect.’’— 
Memphis, Tenn., April 17th, 1891. 

‘If it were left to us here to-night the streams of pros- 
perity in the South would be full. We would gladly hear 
of her reviving and st:mulated industry. We gladly hear 
of increasing wealth in those States of the South. We 
wish them to share in the ouward and upward movement 
of a great people.’’—Michigan Club, February 22d, 1888. 

A SOUND CURRENCY. 


‘*T have an idea that every dollar we issue should be as 
good as any dollar we issue, for, my countrymen, wher- 
ever we have any money, paper or coin, the first errand 
that dollar does is to pay some workingman for his daily 
toil.’—Omvha, Neb., May 17th, 1891. 

WASHINGTOY, D. C. 
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WE do not at alladmire Senator Hill or his political 
principles ; but his language respecting the new-born zeal 
of Wayne MacVeagh for the Democratic Party, of which 
he has been a member now nearly a month, is not wholly 
unjustified : 


“T cannot sufficiently emphasize in words my contempt for 
this-class of political renegades, and as well for bolters and mal- 
contents within the party. If Mr. MacVeagh were a patriot and 
an honest man, as he now claims to be, he would not have waited 
for sixteen years to give utterance to his belief that Mr. Tilden 
was honestly elected in 1876. Knowing that fact, as he alleges, 
and suppressinz it all these years, while he was the beneficiary of 
party favor, clearly shows to my mind that he is not of the class 
of persons the Democratic Party wants or should follow. 

“The Democratic Party, and certainly the sound Democrats, 
do not need a set of egotistic, self-lauding upstarts to undertake 
to tell them what todo. Every Democrat had made up his mind 
in November, 1876, that Mr. Tilden carried a majority of the elec- 
toral vote, and this MacVeagh was one of the people who joined 
in the great political theft. 

“The Democratic Party has prospered without him, and the 
mess this vainglorious person has already made will do the 
Democratic Party more injury than good. Our Irish friends are 
alreaxly in arms, and the more he explains the more he condemns 
himself. He should be repudiated by the party for its own self- 
respect. It does not need him, and should not recognize ‘him by 





Ter., May 9th, 1891, 





listening to his harangues, It is not Democracy.” 


MRS. HARRISON. 


THE death of Mrs. President Harrison has cast a shadow 
not only over the festivities of the past week but over the 
whole of the campaign that will soon be closed. More than 
many women she shared the life of her husband in its 
broadest as well as its most intimate relations. Caroline 
Lavinia Scott was the daughter of Dr. John W. Scott, 
the president of an academy for young women at Oxford, 
O., near Miami University. Born on October 1st, 1832, 
she became acquainted with Benjamin Harrison, then a 
student in Miami, whose earnestness and perseverance had 
won the respect and admiration of instructors and fellow- 
students. On October 20th, 1853, they were married at her 
home and commenced life at Mr. Harrison’s home in Cin- 
cinnati. Soon after he had finished his course in law they 
went to Indianapolis and made a home in an humble, one- 
story house, containing only three rooms. Their first child, 
Russell Harrison, was born there in 1854. The first years 
were years of struggle, patience and advance. When the 
War opened Mr. Harrison was eager to bear his share, but 
in the condition of his family it did not seem right for the 
only bread-winner to leave, and it was not until two years 
after the first gun was fired at Sumter that he felt it 
right to enter the service. Then with enthusiasm and en- 
ergy he raised a regiment and went into the field as its 
colonel. Mrs. Harrison was not willing to be bebind in 
the great work, and was one of the most efficient members 
of the Sanitary Commission organized by Governor Mor- 
ton. In this she showed her wonderful executive ability, 
tact and energy. Often she visited her busband’s com- 
mand, and her active interest in the regiment endeared 
her to all the soldiers. It was nota slight trial when, on 
Mr. Harrison’s election to the Senate at Washington, Mrs. 
Harrison was obliged to leave her home life for the public 
life of the National Capital. Still there the home had the 
pre-eminence. She made no attempt to entertain widely 
but interested herself in allthe national and local chari- 
ties. Following his term in the Senate there was a brief 
respite of happy home life in Indianapolis until the cam- 
paign for the Presidency, and again she gave up what was 
dear to her that she might aid her husband in his wider 
sphere. Her presiding in the White House has shown her 
rare wisdom and judgment, her broad interests and thor- 
ough conscientiousness to all h-r duties, endearing her to 
every one with whom she came in contact. 

Mrs. Harrison had a strong constitution and usually en- 
joyed excellent health; but an attack of the grip in the 
winter of 1890-91 laid the foundation of theillness which 
has proved fatal. The cough which followed never entirely 
left her, but did not prevent her attending to her household 
duties. In May of the present year it became so serious as 
to give cause for alarm and to require special medical treat- 
ment. About that time she suffered from a hemorrhage 
of the lungs, which altho not severe caused considerable 
prostration. Early in July she was removed to Loon Lake in 
the Adirondacks in the hope that the clearer and stronger 
atmosphere would assist her to rally. Its first effect was in 
accordance with the hope, and she was able to take daily 
rides. On September 7th she was stricken down with an at- 
tack of sub-acute pleurisy, and the conference of physicians 
resulted in the statement issued by them that the disease 
was too deep-seated to yield to any known human agency. 
The first bulletin as written showed that the physicians 
early in September knew that there could be but one result 
and that a fatal one. In order, however, not to alarm un- 
duly, the published statement said that it was uncertain, 
and it was only little by little that many of the friends 
even of the President’s family realized that the end was 
not far distant. The removal from Loon Lake to Wash- 
ington was accomplished at the earnest personal request of 
Mrs. Harrison, and with apparently no trouble or inconven- 
ience. The slight rally which followed gave again false hope 
of recovery; but the disease was too thoroughly intrenched 
and the reaction that soon followed left her even weaker 
than before. The end came early on Tuesday morning, 
October 23th, when she passed quietly away. 

Funeral services were held at the White House, Octo- 
ber 22d, and at Indianapolis the next day. Those at the 
White House were very simple and veryimpressive. There 
was little decoration except that palms of various kinds 
were arranged about the East room, and there was an 

abundance of beautiful fiowers. The Justices of the Su 
preme Court, the Cabinet, anda number of members of 
the diplomatic corps were present. The Rev. Teunis Ham- 
lin, D.D., Pastor of the Church of the Covenant, where the 
President’s family attend, conducted the services, assisted 
by the Rev. Dr. Bartlett, of the New York Avenue Presby 
terian Church. After the services the funeral procession 
passed out of the White House grounds along Pennsylvania 
Avenue to the railroad station. All the buildings had 
their flags at half-mast and the streets were lined with 
people who stood with uncovered heads as the hearse went 
by. The journey from Washington to Indianapolis was 
made comfortably, the train arriving there at 9:30 A.M. of 
Friday, October 28th, At every station large numbers 
of people gathered to testify to their sympathy 
with the bereaved President. On arriving at Indianapo- 
lis, at the President’s special request, the coffin was 
opened that he might have a last look at the peaceful fea- 
tures that seemed to be resting quietly in sleep. The 
coffin was borne from the car by John H. Elam, the Presi- 
dent’s law partner, Judge Woods, E. B. Martindale, Gen. 
Lew Wallace, Dr. Allen and T. P. Haughey. The First 
Presbyterian Church was beautifully decorated in black 
and white, with large American flags over the gallery, the 
stars covered with crape set with white stars. ‘On either 
side of the President’s pew, which was not occupied, were 
magnificent pyramids of white chrysanthemums, The ser- 
mon. was by the pastor, the Rev. Dr. Haines. The inter- 
ment was-at Crown Hill Cemetery, the exercises being con - 
ducted by the Rev. Dr. Hyde and Dr. Haines. At 5:30 P.M. 
the President took the train back to Washington to take 
up his duties as the chief magistrate of the nation, duties 








which cannot give place even to such grief. 
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THE EPISCOPAL GENERAL CONVENTION. 


BY THE REV. JAMES B. WASSON. 
FOURTH WEEK. 


SEVENTEENTH DAY—MONDAY, OCTOBER 24TH. 

THIS was a sort of ‘‘clearing-up’’ day in the Episcopal 
General Convention. Many messages were transmitted 
between the two houses with reference to pending legisla- 
tion or asking for the appointment of various kinds of 
joint committees. 

The House of Deputies again refused to concur with the 
House of Bishops in imposing a royalty on the Standard 
Prayer Book, so that Church people will worship out of an 
untaxed Prayer Book. It unanimously passed a resolution 
of regret that Dr. Hart has been taken from it to become 
Secretary of the House of Bishops, and voted its hope that 
he would decline the honor. 

When Dr. Huntington took the floor to speak for his 
resolution that the House adopt as its own the Lambeth 
declaration, the whole House gave him itsattention. This 
now famous declaration gives the following as the basis of 
Christian unity : 

“The Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, as ‘ Con- 
taining all things necessary for salvation,’ and as being the rule 
and ultimate standard of faith. 

“The Apostles’ Creed, as the baptismal symbol, and the Nicene 
Creed, as the sufficient statement of Christian faith. 

* The two sacraments, ordained by Christ himself—baptism and 
the Supper of the Lord, ministered with unfailing use of Christ’s 
words of institution and of the elements ordained by him. 

“The historic episcopate, locally adapted in the methods of its 
administration to the varying needs of the nations and peoples 
called of God into the unity of his Church.” 

Said Dr. Huntington: 

* Surely, no more important matter than this has come before 
us. All that I wish is that this Church may be known to all 
English-speaking people as the central moving power of all 
efforts at the reunion of Christendom, and for this I have labored 
three-and-thirty years. I have heard Christian unity referred to 
upon this floor as an iridescent dream, and I accept the phrase, 
for iridescence is a heavenly thing, and we read that there is a 
rainbow about the great white throne itself. The dreams of to- 
day become the realities of to-morrow.” 

After a number of other speeches had been made the 
resolution was adopted by the following vote: Clerical, 51 
dioceses voting, yea, 38; nay, 11; divided, 2. Lay, 41 dio- 
ceses voting, yea, 29; nay, 9; divided, 3. 

Most of the afternoon and evening sessions was devoted 
to a consideration of some new canons on ordination, 
which, with a few amendments, were adopted. 

At the beginning of the evening session, Dr. Hunting- 
ton, of New York, offered the following resolution : 

‘Resolved, the House of Bishops concurring, That all resolutions 
bearing directly or indirectly upon the subject of the revision of 
the Constitution which have been introduced into this Convention 
are hereby referred to the Joint Commission on the Revision of 
the Constitution, without prejudice for or against.” 

It was defeated by the following vote: yea, 54; nay, 109. 

Thus, again, the House put on record its opposition to 
the incorporation of the Lambeth declaration into the 
Constitution of the Convention. 

In the House of Bishops a handsome silver loving cup 
was presented to the retiring secretary, Dr. Tatlock, in 
recognition of his twenty-five years of faithful service. 


EIGHTEENTH DAY—TUESDAY, OCTOBER 25TH. 


This was the closing day of the Convention, and its ses- 
sions were characterized by rapid movements. All the 
really important business was transacted, and in the even- 
ing the Convention adjourned sine die, with the conscious- 
ness that it had distinguished itself by its industry. At 
the opening of the morning session, on motion of Dr. 
McKim, of Maryland, the House, by a rising vote, expressed 
its deep sympathy with President Harrison in his sorrow 
and bereavement. It was announced to the House that 
the Rev. Mr. Johnson had declined the Missionary bishop- 
ric of Northern Michigan, and the name of Archdeacon 
William Reed Thomas, of Highland Falls, N. J., was sent 
down in his place. Just before recess the House went into 
secret session and confirmed his election. Dr. Thomas 
went to Highland Falls about twenty years ago, soon after 
his graduation from St. Stephen’s College, Annandale, N. 
Y., and is considered an able man. 

The Chair announced the names of various standing 
committees. 

The Rev. Herman C. Duncan, of Louisiana, read the 
report of the Commission on Christianity. The Commis- 
sion is conferring with a Committee of the Presbyterian 
General Assembly, and asked to be continued, Granted. 
Various resolutions of thanks to the Church people of 
Baltimore and to the press were adopted. 

The thanks of the House were given to Dr. Dix for the 
able and impartial way in which he presided, which Dr. 
Dix acknowledged in a graceful and feeling speech. 

A resolution calling assistant bishops “ bishops coadju- 
tor,” was passed. This question will come up in the next 
Convention for final action. 

In the afternocn'the Board of Missions held a short ses- 
sion. It was voted to have lay representation in the Com- 
mission for work among the colored people, which is now 
composed of Southern bishops, Me. Cain, the colored dep- 
uty from Texas, speaking in favor of the measure. On 
motion of Bishop Coxe, the work of the Church in Greece 
was commended to the Board, a Commission on the work 
being appointed. A new Board of Managers was elected, 
after which the Board adjourned, 

The Rev. Mr. Hoyt having declined the bishopric of 
China, the House of Bishops sent down the name of the 
Rev. Frederick R. Graves, a missionary in China, io his 
Place. The House went into executive session. Several 
ballots were taken, but, owing to the small number of lay 
men present, Mr, Graves failed to receive a majority of the 














dioceses in the lay vote. His election was therefore not 
confirmed. 

At the closing evening service, which began at eight 
o’clock, the church was packed. The bishops marched up 
the middle aisle, the choir and congregation singing, ‘‘ The 
Church’s One Foundation.” Bishop Doane, the chairman 
of the Committee on Prayer Book Revision, read the serv- 
ice out of the newly revised Prayer Book, thus constituting 
its “‘use.’’ Dr. Hart, of the same committee, read the les- 
sons. Bishop Thompson, of Mississippi, read the pastoral 
letter of the bishops. Following are a few passages from 
it: 

“ We ask you to join us in thanksgiving to our gracious God, 
that a great and serious work, which has engaged the Church for 
many years, has been completed and closed in the Convention of 
1892, and that the Book of Common Prayer, revised, amended 
and enriched by the labors of learned and godly men, has now, 
after careful consideration by both houses of this Convention, 
been constitutionally set forth for the use of the Church. It 
would be idle toclaim perfection for the revised book. No hu- 
man work is perfect. 

“The Church stands for unity. That was clearly announced 
once more. Thereafter there could be no mistake. She stands 
for the one Catholic brotherhood of Christian men, for the an- 
cient freedom of Christian thinking and Christian action, for de- 
liverance from the tyranny of man-made creeds and confessions. 
She is ‘the pillar and ground’of the unchangeable ‘ truth,’ the 
‘witness and keeper’ through the ages of ‘the faith, once for all 
delivered to the saints.’ She stands for the liberty wherewith 
the truth has made her free. Let her children ‘ pray for the 
peace of Jerusalem.’ Let them banish all narrowness and prej- 
udice, all pride and conceit. Let them gladly acknowledge all 
that is good and gracious in our separated brethren. Let them 
say : * Grace be unto all them that love our Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity.’ Unity will come as a crown of victory, not to theolog- 
ical strife, but to Christian love. From the long story of the 
Church’s warfare let us learn that the conquests of love are the 
only conquests that abide. Be stedfast. Be patient of men’s 
prejudices and weaknesses. Prayon and hopeon. Hold out lov- 
ing hands to men, and so shall the Lord’s last prayer find, in his 
own time, its answer. 

““Wesolemnly charge our brethren in the ministry to cultivate 
and exercise this, their great office. In the words of the mighty 
Apostle to the son of his heart, we say to you, ‘ Preach the Gospel.’ 
Make the pulpit a throne of light. Letitteach. It is sent to 
teach, not alone to move or to’ excite emotion, least of allto win 
men’s admiration of eloquent periods, beautiful diction and 
graceful delivery. Its one great purpose is to instruct and en- 
lighten in the things belonging to God. Definite, positive doc- 
trine about the deepest things is ours to teach. If we have it not, 
but only guesses of our own and speculations which are the froth 
of common, surface, thoughtless thinking, then our place of utter- 
ance may be anywhere in allthe world save in the pulpits of the 
Church. But, having a sure doctrine, having a positive and de- 
terminate trust of fact and truth committed to us, we need not 
fear that the old teaching will not have the old power ; that ear- 
nest, practical sermons for the men and the hour will fail to en- 
lighten, guide and strengthen the souls intrusted to our charge, 
until they grow to ripeness and strength of wisdom in things per- 
taining to godliness. 

“ Brethren of the laity, it is not, we are convinced, the fault of 
your clergy alone that pastorates are so short and that the tender- 
ness and sweetness of the pastoral relation are well-nigh lost 
from among us. Itis for you to make the relation permanent by 
all patience, gentle consideration, kindly judgment, gracious 
helpfulness, loyalty and love. Stand by your pastor in 
frank, manly and honorable fashion. Give him what he must 
have to do effectual work—your utmost trust. Hold up his 
hands and cheer his heart. He is only human—a poor, weak sin- 
ner, after all, like the rest of us. He will make mistakes. He will 
not be always wise. But while you know him to be true and 
loyal, be you true and loyal also, and then all will be well. 

* To guard the sanctities of home is the highest duty of the State. 
To reconsecrate those natural sanctities by the blessing of holy 
prayer and solemn rite and throw over the home the shield of 
God's law in its power, is the plain duty of the Church. But the 
home so shielded must be a Christian home. It must hold living 
communion with the high-walled home of our Father’s house 
above. We solemnly charge our brethren to look well to this. 
We fear, above all, the decay of family piety. Dear brethren, it 
is idle to look for a living Church where families enter on the 
day without a prayer, sit down to meat unblessed by any lifted 
thought of thanks, and retire to a rest which has no remembrance 
of God and asks no care from the sleepless eye and the overshad- 
owing hand. It is homes of another sort which, in the long story 
of our people’s life, have trained and sent forth the men who have 
helped and saved their brethren in their need. 

“The Church prays for men at her altars, in her pulpits, in 
her house-to-house and man-to-man mission, searching for souls. 
She prays for laborers in the white harvest. She mustask fur the 
best. She asks the sons who are the choicest, the boy who is the 
apple of the eye. From Christian homes of wealth and abyn- 
dance, as well as from the lowlier Christian homes of honorable 
toil and frugal care, she asks your own, and she asks your 
best. Sheasksurgently, but not hopelessly. . . . And here 
we may also appeal to them to look if there be not among 
their daughters some who are called of God to consecrate 
their lives to the service of Christ in ministering to the helpless 
and the ignorant. The work which women may do in the service 
of ourdear Lord has already been shown in the work which the 
women of our Church have done, and are now doing, in many 
ways for the furtherance of the Gospel. We devoutly trust that 
that order may increase, and that the number of our deaconesses, 
trained and consecrated for the ministry; may be greatly en- 
larged. 

“The Church of God must be a name for all that is helpful, 
gracious, merciful and loving toward men. She hasthe world to 
redeem. She must redeem it, as the Lord Jesus set her the ex- 
ample. She must redeem it by love. She must redeem it by sac- 
rifice. She must redeem it by an infinite mercy. ‘ Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what they do.’ Let her faith be 
mighty, let her hope be clear and strong; but ‘greater than 
these’ must be her love, her Agape!” 


The whole great congregation then joined in old “ Cor- 
ovation,’ and, after Bishop Williams had pronounced the 
benediction, the congregation departed in peace, and the 
General Convention of 1892 passed into history, with an 
honorable record of work faithfully done. 


+ 
= 





THERE have been rumors that Dr. Pierson was not 
only to be the successor of Mr. Spurgeon, but that he 
would become a Baptist. He has distinctly denied the lat- 
ter rumor, and his engagement with the Tabernacle is only 
a short one, 


THE NATIONAL CONVENTION OF DISCIPLES 
OF CHRIST. 


BY B. B. TYLER, D.D. 





THE National Convention of Disciples of Christ in the 
United States was held in Nashville, Tenn., October 14th- 
2ist. Besides delegates and visitors from all parts of our 
own land there were distinguished brethren present from 
England, China and India. The annual convocation is 
composed of members and representatives of the Christian 
Woman’s Board of Missions, the General Christian Mis- 
sionary Convention, and the Foreign Christian Missionary 
Society. The anniversary meetings of the Societies here 
named were held in succession in the order in which thev 
are in this place mentioned. 

This was the eighteenth annual meeting of the Christian 
Woman’s Board of Missions. The attendance was large, 
the proceedings were altogether harmonious, at times in- 
tensely interesting, and, from first to last, the spirit was all 
that could be desired. Thejreceipts of the Christian Wom- 
an’s Board of Missions during the last year were $52, 
807.93. The receipts the first year after organization aggre- 
gated only $1,200.35. The contributions during the year 
just closed came from forty States, Territories and coun- 
tries. The membership in auxiliary societies almost 
doubled during the last year. The offices of the Christian 
Woman’s Board of Missions are located in Indianapolis, 
where also is published, monthly, the organ of the Board, 
the Missionary Tidings and Littie Builders at Work, a 
missionary paper for the children. Thirty-three mission- 
aries are sustained in the West Indies, in India, and in a 
number of places in the United States. The President of 
the Christian Woman’s Board of Missions, Mrs. O. A. Bur- 
gess, in her annual address urged also the enlargement of 
the work already in hand in the foreign field; and it was 
determined so todo. The business of the Christian Wom- 
an’s Board was conducted with quite as much order and 
expedition as usually characterizes the conduct and dis- 
patch of missionary business when under the control of 
men, with much more of the devotional spirit. In the for- 
mation of committees in the General Convention, and in 
the Foreign Society, it is customary to place women on the 
same footing as men. With the Disciples it is not a ques- 
tion of sex, but of ability to render the service required. 

Immediately after the adjournment of the Woman’s 
Board the General Christian Missionary Convention was 
called to order by Pres. A. M. Atkinson. This is the Na- 
tional Home Missionary Association of the Disciples of 
Christ; this was the forty-third annual meeting. The 
report of the Board of Managers shows that during the 
year sixty-seven missionaries were employed, that twenty- 
seven churches were organized, and that the number of 
conversions was more than one thousand. While the work 
of this organization is limited to the people in our own 
land, it carries on evangelistic work among those of for- 
eign birth who come to our shores and find homes in the 
great West and Northwest. And such has been the success 
attending these efforts that a resolution was unanimously 
passed in Nashville, looking to an enlargement of this 
character of work. 

In almost all of the States there are missionary societies 
having a more or less intimate organic connection with the 
General Christian Missionary Convention. Including the 
work done by the agents and evangelists in the employ of 
the State organizations in harmony with the General Board 
the number of conventions during the year was more than 
thirteen thousand ; and the aggregate amount of money 
collected and disbursed was but little below 3300,000, 

The Board of Church Extension was organized a few 
years ago and is proving to be one of the most popular de- 
partments of work in connection with the General Con- 
vention. Already 129 churches have assisted to build 
houses of worship, and the available fand amounts to 
$135,000. But rapidly as this fund increases it cannot 
keep pace with the requests for assistance which come to 
it. 

The Board of Negro Evangelization is also a part of the 
General Christian Missionary Convention. The Southern 
Christian Iastitute, for the education of the Negro, which 
has an estate of eight hundred acres in the State of Mis- 
sissippi, was reported as in a flourishing condition with 
about one hundred students, eight of whom are preparing 
to engage in the work ofthe ministry. The address of the 
Rev. C. C. Smith, the agent of the Board of Negro Evan- 
gelization, was an able and comprehensive presentation of 
the subject, characterized by such judicial fairness as to 
elicit from gentlemen representing in their personal con- 
victions alike the North and the South the most cordial 
indorsement and the highest commendation. 

It was affirmed that the people living in the South out 
of their poverty have expended in twenty-five years $40,000,- 
000 on public schools for the education of the Negro, and 
that the contributions from Christians in the North for 
the same purpose increases this sum by $20,000,000. ‘Out 
of their poverty.” It was said that in 1880 the States of 
Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana, Tennessee, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Florida, South Carelina and North Caro- 
lina, ten Southern States, had $68,000 less of taxable prop- 
erty than the single State of Ohio. 5 

The General Convention expressed a cordial sympathy 
with the Parliament of Religions and the Congress of 
Churches, to be held in Chicago next year in connection 
with the Columbian Exposition, and determined to hold its 
next annual meetingin that city immediately following 
these meetings. Strong resolutions were passed ia favor of 
the suppression of the liquor traffic, in condemnation of 
anti-Chinese legislation, andin hearty commendation of 
the Managers of the Columbian Exposition for their ex- 
pressed determination to close the gates of the World’s 
Fair on the Lord’s Day. 

The Standing Committee on Christian Union madea 
report in which gratification was expressed at the increas- 
ing interest manifested in bringing about a more intimate 





union among all who profess and vall themselves Chris- 
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tians. The Christian Endeavor movement was named as 
prophesying great and most gratifying results in this di- 
rection in the not remote future; the McAll Missionin Paris 
and its environs, was mentioned as illustrating how evan- 
gelical Christians may successfully co-operate in the 
presence of such aggressive foes as Romanism, Infidelity, 
and the God of this world. Sympathy was expressed with 
the recently organized Brotherhood of Christian Unity, 
and the fact that denominations belonging to the same 
family—as Methodists and Presbyterians—are coming 
together in organic union, was noted as one of the encour- 
aging signs of the times; while the Pan-Presbyterian, Pan- 
Methodist, and Pan-Congregational Councils were men- 
tioned with approval, as also the federation of Churches ; 
and the desire was expressed that there might be, before a 
great length of time,a Pan-Baptist Council, as a still 
further step in the direction of the unity and union for 
which the Christ prayed. The report closed with an invi- 
tation to all who call on the name of the Lord Jesus, and 
who feel an interest in the reunion of Christendom, to 
enter into correspondence with the committee, that there 
may be a fuller comprehension of the nature of the union 
for which our blessed Lord prayed, that we may under- 
stand more clearly the basis on which this union may be 
effected, that we may agree on steps to be taken to promote 
the union of believers ; but chiefly that we ourselves may 
be brought into a more intimate fellowship in faith, in life 
and in service. : 

The Foreign Christian Missionary Society was organized 
in 1875, and supports 104 missionaries—33 males, 23 females, 
and 48 helpers in China, India, Japan, Turkey, Scandina- 
via and England. The contributions during the last year 
amounted to $78,000. There has been a steady increase in 
the resources, and expansion in the work of this society 
from the beginning. Independent work of an evangelistic 
character has also been undertaken by Disciples among 
non-Christian people beyond the seas; but as no report of 
this work was made during this annual meeting of the 
Foreign Christian Missionary Society no attempt is here 
made to give ax account of it. Much independent mission 
work is also done by this people in our own land, of which 
no account is here taken. 

New YorK City. 


THE FREE BAPTIST GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


BY JAMES A. HOW8, D.D., 
PROFESSOR IN COBB DIVINITY SCHOOL, 








THE twenty-eighth session of the Free Baptist General 
Conference has just been held at Lowell, Mass. The 
meeting was continued through seven days that were 

. packed full of business of more than ordinary interest to 
the denomination. The usual opening sermon, by Presi- 
dent J. M. Davis, Ph.D., of Rio Grande College, was fol- 
lowed by an exercise new in the history of the Conference. 
A Young Men’s Congress was held. As introductory to 
the discussion, the report of the Rev. C. A. Vincent, the 
General Secretary of the Benevolent Societies, was given. 
His observations, as he has traveled and studied the state 
of the Free Baptists, were to the effect that their educa- 
tional work was better cared for than any other phase of 
the denominational undertakings. Then-the young men 
were heard. They believed that the denomination has a 
divire mission to fulfill, and that it is amply endowed 
with ability and means for carrying all its enterprises to 
success. So approved were the pertinent and stirring 
things said by them that it was voted to reproduce this 
feature of the program at the next triennial session. 

The most important, if not the most interesting action 
of the Conference related to its attempt to take into its 
own hands the work now done by its various benevolent 
societies. It haslong been recognized by denominational 
leaders that the whole Church, the congregation of believ- 
ers, should be brought into more direct and immediate re- 
lations to her Christian undertakings. Societies within 
the Church are not the Church. They have a distinct life, 
each apart from the rest. Thus they divide the member- 
ship, absorb the common life, and have more vitality, and 
are ix. themselves far more devoted to missions and to edu- 
cation than the Church itself. 

To remedy this organic defect, the Conference, six years 
ago, resolved to become a legal corporation, to ask its be- 
nevolent societies to transfer to it their varied duties and 
their funds, that it may do its own work. It was expected 
that this desired object would be effected at this session of 
the Conference. The societies had previously canvassed 
the matter, and all stood ready totake this step; but for 
reasons that will appear it was not taken. 

The Conference Board of twenty-one members, obeying 
instructions given it by the Conference at Harper’s Ferry, 
three years before, obtained a legal charter, organized in 
accordance with its provisions, and adopted a constitution 
and by-laws. All the accredited delegates of the Confer- 
ference were by this constitution made members of the 
legal corporation. Thus it came about that one conference 
immediately became two, and presented the somewhat 
anomalous scene of two bodies composed of the same mem- 
bers meeting together at the same place. By vote of the 
previous Conference, the name given the legal organiza- 
tion was “the General Conference of Free Baptists.’’ The 
old familiar name of the unchartered body was ‘The 
General Conference of the Freewill Baptist Connection.” 
The omission of the word “ will’”’ from the denominational 
name of the new body, tho demanded by a vote of fifty- 
nine out of seventy-five, was not readily acquiesced in by 
the minority, a fact that accounted for some of the opposi- 
tion to the consolidation of the Conferences. . 

Prof. J. A. Howe, of Cobb Divinity School, was elected 
moderator of the original conference. To simplify mat- 
ters, and allow beth bodies to work side by side, the Pres- 
ident ef the legal Conferenee, Dr. Cheney, of Bates College, 
resigned his office and Professor Howe was chosen in his 

place. The charter, constitution and by-laws of the new 
corporation having been presented to the original confer- 
ence in a printed form, were, after careful inspection, 








formally approved and ratified. It was naturally expected 
that they would next unite, and thus clear the way for the 
surrender of the societies. 

But at this point a determined opposition broke out, 
threatening even aschism. If this were done, the confer- 
ences could not now be merged. To merge them without a 
vote to that effect by the yearly meetings and associations 
composing the original conference would be nothing 
less than revolution. The old constitution expressly re- 
quired the approval of three-fourths of the yearly meet- 
ings and associations belonging to the Conference for the 
enactment of any proposed amendment; and to vote to 
consolidate that Conference with the new one regardless 
of that requirement meant usurpation. 

In reply it was said that the action of the Board in re- 
respéct to its corporation and constitution was directed 
by the previous conference and had just been approved by 
this ; that the General Conference of Free Baptists existed 
now, by law, independent of any such ratification; that it 
was acceptable to the denomination; that it had been 
sought through a long course of years and was for the first 
time now seen as a reality ; that to relegate the subject of 
its existence to the bodies named was certainly to bury it 
and with it all these expectations of denominational prog- 
ress; that three-fourths of the yearly meetings and asso- 
ciations, many of which have a very small membership, 
never had been brought to vote on any desired amendment 
to the constitution, and never would take the trouble to 
understand and impartially decide this most important 
matter. Here, too, stood these four societies waiting for this 
consolidation. The call of old and young was general and 
earnest for the union to be now madecomplete. The del- 
egates must go ahead, take the responsibility, and sweep 
the letter of obstruction out of the way of the living spirit 
of the Free Baptist Church. 

By a large majority the motion to proceed in this work 
would have bee. carried; but in the interest of an un- 
divided Church a compromise prevailed. By a unani- 
mous vote a resolution, introduced by Dr. Summerbell, of 
Maine, was carried, to the effect that when the charter and 
constitution of the legal Conference had been approved by 
yearly meetings and associations representing three- 
fourths of the resident membership of the denomination, 
thecontemplated action by the benevolent societies and by 
the orginal conference should be consummated. 

By this resolution all uncertainty about the result was 
removed, and the short delay in reaching the desired end 
cheerfully accepted. ‘‘The General Conference of Free 
Baptists” by another year will without doubt have charge 
of the educational and missionary work of the denomina- 
tion. 

In the process of amending the constitution of the new 
body an interesting discussion arose relative to inserting 
a requirement that a definite number of the members both 
of the Conference and Conference Board should be of the 
laity, and of these that a definite number should be 
women. 

An agitation in favor of sending women to the General 
Conference has, in recent years, been actively cultivated, 
and not altogether in vain, for thirteen of the twenty-three 
lay delegates are women. Nor have the women been slow 
to recognize and seize the opportunity presented by the 
proposal to surrender their Missionary Society into the 
hands of the Conference, for demanding a larger represen- 
tation in the management of affairs. The Conference, 
however, refused, by a narrow majority, to adopt any pre- 
scriptive measures other than that involved in the enact- 
ment that one-third of the Conference Board should be 
women. 

The election of this Board, when reached, was made ac- 
cording to the latest reform methodsin politics At first 
it was attempted to ballot for twenty-one nominations. 
Some of the Conference were sensitively suspicious of com- 
mittees to nominate, but at last were compelled to allow 
forty-two names to be thus presented, out of which the 
twenty-one should be selected. An Australian ballot was 
brought in, and all chance for a sectional preponderance in 
the make-up of the Board scattered to the winds. To this 
Board, when Conference is not in session, all its powers 
are committed, and as soon as the coming changes in the 
administration of denominational affairs are consummated 
the responsibilities and work of this Board will be greatly 
increased. Hence the care to have East and West, North 
and South fairly represented in its membership was com- 
mendable. Besides, it will be remembered that, while 
each Conference appointed a Board of its own the same 
persons were appointed on both Boards. Until the decision 
of the churches is heard, that of the chartered conference 
will have few burdens to bear. 

It has been the custom for the moderator to appoint 
committees, including all the delegates present, to report 
on subjects pertaining-to the denomination. The 
presentations of these committees usually awaken no little 
discussion. Having no binding force, their recommenda- 
tions are yet regarded as the Christian counsel of the de- 
nomination. The Committee on the Country brought in a 
resolution sharply criticising the action of our Govern- 
ment respecting the Chinese, and the resolution was passed, 
after considerable comment, by a unanimous vote. 

The Committee on the Denomination recommended that 
in the next year $100,000 be raised by the Free Baptists for 
their ordinary kenevolent work, and that this sum be ap- 
portioned equitably among the yearly meetings and associ- 
ations. In view of the fact that this meant the raising of 
considerably more than double the amount heretofore 
given by the churches, the proposition seemed bold indeed. 
As finally passed, the Conference committed itself to the 
work of securing $50,000 for the first year, $75,000 for the 
second, and $100,000 for the third year. Whether so rapid 
strides in the benevolence of one of the most benevolent 
sects ef our land can be taken or not, the confidence of the 
Conference did not waver in the matter. Raising money 
on the plan of apportionment is a new method with the 
Free Baptists, and promises to yield far greater returns. 

The report of the Committee on Temperance generally 





awakens astrong third party feeling. The inflections and 
accents of the resolutions introduced this year, and of the 
discussion that followed, were unmistakable. But the debt 
of Prohibition in the North to the Republican Party was 
too distinctly stated for the logic of facts to be successfully 
challenged. Loyal to Prohibition to a man, our Confer- 
ence was not ready to say by which party that result would 
soonest be reached. It did say, however, that a Christian 
could not consistently vote for license. 

The necrology list for the last three years showed the — 
death of about eighty ministers, at an average age of 
seventy-six years. A similar record, that was presented at 
the previous Conference, showed the average age of de- 
parted ministers seventy-three years. The theology of free 
grace and of free communion inherits the promise of length 
of days. 

A desire for something other than routine work has, in 
recent years, been developed in the General Conference, 
hence papers on topics of a general religious char- 
acter, as well as on matters denominational, have come to 
be expected. One of the ablest of such addresses was that 
given by the Rev. Dr. Summerbell, of Lewiston, Me., on 
the relation of Free Baptist, to Modern Thought. Presi- 
dent Mosher, of Hillsdale College, substituted a speech for 
@ paper on, ‘‘ Our Educational Policy,’’ a speech which any 
intelligent Christian audience would have heard with 
delight. 

No phase of the Southern Problem fails to touch the 
Free Baptist heart ; for in it the fires of its old antislavery 
enthusiasm have not altogether died out. In the evening 
devoted to this general topic, two cultivated ladies having 
personal acquaintance with the South, and a colored 
preacher from that section, presented papers, and a colored 
‘member of the senior class of Bates College gave an ad- 
dress. These were the subjects: Southern Education. 
Our Duty to the Old Cairo Mission, The Needs of the Col- 
ored People, The Rights of the Colored Man in the South. 
Mr. Grady himself would have approved the very temper- 
ate tone and sound sense of the last speeker. 

It will be seen that the evenings of the Conference were 
usually allotted to these papers. On one evening, however, 
the report of the Committee on Sunday-schools was given, 
followed by a paper on ‘‘ Our Work among the Young.” On 
a subsequent evening the Young People’s Societies held a 
convention, adopting the name of Advocates of Christian 
Fidelity for the denominational societies, but admitting 
A. C. F. and C. E. Societies to their Union on an equal 
basis. 

The time of the Conference was too short for protracted 
attention to be given to all the subjects pressing to be 
heard. An admirable feature of its program was that 
assigning the last half-hour of the morning sessions to 
devotion. When the two Conferences adjourned for their 
wedding day, they left the impression on all minds present 
that much had been done to promote the interests of 

Christ’s kingdom as intrusted to this denomination. 

LEWISTON, ME. 
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DR. BRIGGS, UNION ‘SEMINARY AND THE 
NEW YORK PRESBYTERY. 


BY THE REV. JOHN B. DEVINS. 











THE Presbyterian Church seems to be making history 
rapidly. Five important steps have been taken in as many 
weeks, concerning Prof. Charles A. Briggs and Union 
Theological Seminary, and a new one will be added next 
Wednesday, when the professor is to be placed on trial be- 
fore his Presbytery. 

1. On September 29th, Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall, one of 
the directors of Union Seminary, in an address at the open- 
ing session of the Seminary stated the position of the in- 
stitution in the following striking terms: 

“The essence of the work which Union Seminary is called of 
God to accomplish in this generation and for the good of future 
time is to stand for the Higher Criticism of the Holy Scripture 
and to maintain the right of instructing theological students in 
the progress of critieal thought.” 


Altho the President of the Seminary says that he did not 
know what Dr. Hall was to say when he delivered the 
address, subsequent action on the part of the directors 
shows that he was not speaking for himself alone; the 
directors have ratified the position there assumed by their 
colleague. 

2. On October 3d, the Presbytery, by a practically unani- 
mous vote, on a motion made by Dr. Charles L. Thompson, 
a close friend of. Dr. Briggs and the Seminary, decided to 
have the trial deferred until November 9th, when it will 
begin in the Scotch Church in Fourteenth Street. 

8. On October 13th, the directors, by a vote of 19 to 1, 
signed their “‘declaration of independence,” thereby sev- 
ering the relations between Union Seminary and the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and resolving to reinstate “ the relations 
between the Seminary and the General Assembly as they 
existed prior to May, 1870.” At the same time the direct- 
ors decided to give official notice of their action to the 
General Assembly and also to the public, “‘ with the assur- 
ance of the undiminished loyalty of Union Seminary to the 
doctrine and government of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America, to which the directors and 
facalty are personally bound by their official vows, and of 
our earnest desire for the restoration of our former rela- 
tions to the General Assembly.” This action of the Sem- 
inary directors was taken after an opinion had been re- 
ceived from James C, Carter, one of the leading lawyers of 
this country, who said : 


“It is, in my opinion, the duty of the present Board of Directors 
to disavow any intent to abdicate their functions, or to delegate 
them to others, and to that end, to rescind and annul, by a formal 
vote, the apparent offer contained in the Memorial of 1870 to the 
General Assembly, and to advise the latter body of such action.” 


4. On October 2ist, the Synod of New York, practically 
one-seventh or even one-sixth of the General Assembly in 
churches, ministry and membership, and representing one- 
fourth, if not one-third of the Church from a money point 
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of view, refused by a vote of 122 to 40 to take the action 


desired by Professor Brown and the 113 members of the 
Presbyterian ministry and eldership in New York—name- 
ly, to decide that the committee appointed “to prepare the 
necessary papers in the case of Dr. Briggs,’ before the 

. Presbytery of New York was not a Committee of Prosecu- 
tion, representing the original party in the case, and as 
an original party virtually and practically independent of 
the Presbytery. The Synod decided that as the case was in 
New York now by the action of the General Assembly and 
the Presbytery, it was inexpedient for it to take action at 
the present time, adding that the complainants might find 
their remedy in their own hands in the Presbytery when 
the case was called for trial next week ; if not, they could 
return to the Synod by complaint or appeal. 

5. Last week another step was taken of greater public 
interest, perhaps, than any that had gone before—the 
resignation from the Board of Directors of Dr. John Hall, 
the pastor of the most important Presbyterian church of 
America, and Dr. Robert R. Booth, of the Rutgers River- 
side Church, the oldest clerical director in the Board. 
William A. Booth, the father of Dr. Booth, became a 
director in 1860 and his son the following year. Dr. Hall 
has served the Seminary since 1869, two years after coming 
to New York. The letters of both Dr. Booth and Dr. Hall 
assure the Board that their reason for retiring was its 
recent action in dissolving its relations between the 
Seminary and the Assembly. Two other clerical directors 
—Dr. E. N. White, of the Board of Church Erection, and 
Dr, C. A. Dickey, of Philadelphia—have resigned since the 
meeting of the General Assembly at Detroit last year. 
There are two vacancies, also, among the laymen, altho 
there has been no resignation here due to the action of the 
Seminaryin the Briggscase. The Seminary Board is now 
a unit, Dr. Booth’s father having voted. in the interest of 
peace, it is said, with the majority at its last meeting. Dr. 
Hall was absent; but in conversations had with him after 
the‘opinion of ex-Judge Davis had been given last year,with 
which that secured recently from Mr. Carter coincides, it 
was supposed that he would favor the dissolution of the 
compact. ‘ 

As to the future of the Seminary there are two opinions. 
It has an increased number of new students this year in 
spite of the action of the last two assemblies, and the 
boycott placed upon it by several of the presbyteries who 
refuse to let their students come here for instruction ; 
there are 75 new men in the classes, the lowest class num- 
bering 52—8 more than last year. The Seminary graduated 
60 men last spring, and it is possible that the total number 
will not be greater, and perhaps not quite as large as that 
shown in the last catalog. It is said that some of the 
brightest college students who were graduated last spring 
have entered the Seminary, and that to make up for the 
lack of students who are compelled to teceive aid from the 
Board of Education, some of the presbyteries who approve 
the course taken by the Seminary are sending money vol- 
untarily to its treasurer, instead of the treasurer of the 
Board of Education. The President and the Directors 
affirm and reaffirm: their loyalty to the Presbyterian 
Church, maintaining that it is the Assembly and not the 
Seminary which has caused the breach ; that the Detroit 
Assembly transcended its powers, even those conceded 
without proper authority in 1870, by vetoing the transfer 
of Dr. Briggs from the Hebrew chair to the chair of Bibli- 
cal Theology. 

The conservatives see dark days ahead for the Seminary. 
They deprecate its fastening itself to the ‘‘ crumbling rock” 
of Higher Criticism which, they say, the scholarship of 
England, Scotland and Germany itself has already begun 
todemolish. They deprecaie further the severance of the 
relations which have been so satisfactory for more than 
twenty two years. Christian unity and not independence, 
they say, is the watchword of the nineteenth century, and 
any step is to be deprecated which leads to the dissolution 
of such harmonious relations. They do not doubt the 
sincerity of their brethren in the directorship, but they are 
at a loss to understand how men can deliberately cut 
themselves loose from the highest court of the Church, 
and at the same time avow their loyalty to it. In the recent 
resignation of Dr. Hall and Dr. Booth, and the resignation 
of Dr. Dickey and Dr. White since the troubles began, less 
than two years ago, they see the beginniog of the reaction 
which they think is setting in, here as elsewhere. In the 
vote of the Detroit Assembly, vetoing Dr. Briggs’s appoint- 
ment, in that of the Portland Assembly, refusing to 
dissolve the agreement of 1870, sustaining the appeal of 
the Prosecuting Committee and ordering a new trial of Dr. 
Briggs, and in the vote of the Synod declining to sustain 
Dr. Brown’s complaint, they hear the voice of the Church 

calling upon the New York Presbytery to see that the prin- 
ciple “‘ first pure, then peaceable” is applied here. 

The now famous Address of Dr. Briggs on “‘ Tne Author- 
ity of Scripture,” upon which the charges for heresy are 
based, was delivered on January 20th, 1891, at his inaugu- 
ration as Professor of Biblical Theology. It is affirmed by 
the directors, in support of their “ standing by Dr. Briggs,” 
that he was never elected to fill that chair, for an election 
requires a month’s notice, but that he was simply trans- 
ferred by a vote of the directors from one chair to another, 
and his so-called Inaugural Address was chiefly a matter of 
compliment to Charles Butler, the venerable President of 
the Board, by whose munificence the chair was founded. 
The publication of the address in the press was followed 
by a general movement on the part of the Western presby 
teries calling upon the Assembly to veto the appointment. 

The Presbytery of New York, on motion of Dr. G. W. F. 
Birch, of the Bethany Church, appointed a committee, 
with Dr. Birch as chairman, to examine the address. Three 
reports were submitted by the committee, the majority 
recommending that judicial proceedings should be begun, 
and a committee consisting of the majority in the exam- 
ining committee was appointed to prepare the necessary 
papers. The new committee consists of Dr. Birch; Dr. J. 
J. Lampe, of Christ Church; Dr. R. F. Sample, of West- 
minster Church; Col. John J. McCook, of the law 
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firm of Alexander & Green; and Prof. J. J. Stevenson, of 
the University of the City of New York. This committee 
prepared two charges, alleging that portions of the address 
were in conflict with the Standards of the Presbyterian 
Church and the Bible. 

The Presbytery listened to the charges last November, 
and while sustaining the ruling of the Moderator by a vote 
of 67 to 54, that the committee was a Committee of Prose- 
cution, decided to dismiss the case by a vote of 94 to 39, 
after listening to Dr. Briggs’s response to the charges and 
specifications. Members of the Presbytery, led by Dr. 
Brown, complained to the Synod against the first decision 
of the Presbytery, and on this complaint the action was 
taken at Albany two weeks ago. Some thirty or more 
members, led by Dr. Shedd, professor emeritus in the 
Seminary, complained to the Synod against the final action 
of the Presbytery. The members of the Prosecuting Com- 
mittee, in the meantime, appealed to the General Assembly 
against the dismissal of the case, and their appeal wassus- 
tained and a newtrial ordered. This being done, permis- 
sion was given to Dr. Shedd and his friends by the Synod 
to withdraw their complaint. It is expected that the 
charges presented a year ago will be brought up again 
next week, altho the committee has the privilege of 
amending them if in the furtherance of justice this should 
seem necessary. 

NEw YoRK CIty. 
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THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


THE Forty-sixth Annual Meeting of the American Mis- 
sionary Association was held in Hartford, Conn., October 
25th-27th, in the First Congregational Church. The Presi- 
dent, William M. Taylor, D.D., was compelled to be absent 
through sickness, and for the same reason declined re-elec- 
tion, and F. A. Noble, D.D., of Chicago, one of the vice- 
presidents, presided. The afternoon of Tuesday was 
occupied with the reports of the Executive Committee and 
Treasurer, and a paper by Secretary Woodbury. In the 
evening there was an able sermon by A. H. Bradford, D,D., 
of Montclair, N. J., taking vigorous ground on our duty to 
the Negroes and other races, and vigorously protesting 
against the prejudice exhibited against them. Foilowing 
the sermon the Lord’s Supper was celebrated. 


ABSTRACT OF ANNUAL REPORT. 








The current receipts for the year have been........... + $429,949 37 
Which, with the balance in hand at the close of the 

ME ca sassanr nasa Fuel ache kaceis cies de vee cineeucecieetense 619 12 
MEMRAM dec c sp ssasdcsacccdvecsscencasecedetvavee $430,568 49 


The expenditures have been............ cccceseecsececees 
Leaving a balance on hand of 983 15 


In addition to the above, the Association has received, as in- 
come from the Daniel Hand Fund, the sum of $52,721.17. 

The giver of the noble fund called the Daniel Hand Fund, died, 
full of years, December 17th, 1891. He had lived to see in some 
measure the working of his great gift to needy colored students. 

Our schools number 84—of these 28 in the Southern States are 
normal schools, whose ultimate purpose is to prepare the most 
capable and worthy students to go forth as teachers. These nor- 
mal schools are situated—1 in Virginia, 5 in North Carolina, 2 in 
South Carolina, 5 in Georgia, 1 in Florida, 4 in Alabama, 6 in 
Tennessee, 2 in Kentucky, 1 in Mississippi, 1 in Arkansas. In the 
year 1886 the number reported in the General Survey was 14. 

Our work among the mountain people has increased through- 
out the year beyond our resources for meeting it. In additionto 
sustaining schools which we have planted, we have transferred 
aid from places where schools should now be Jocally cared for, or 
where they are not sufficiently supported, to points of greater 
need, where new schools have been planted. We have explored 
needy sections in connection with evangelizing efforts—regions 
which we hope soon to enter with educational work. 

A primary building has been added to the Williamsburg Acad- 
emy, and enlargements to the schools on the Cumberland 
Plateau. At Bending Oaks, Ala., an addition to the building has 
been made necessary, as the rooms were crowded beyond their 
capacity by pupils. 

Talladega College, in Alabama, during the last year took upon 
itself a thorough college organization and course of study. 
Strengthened by the addition of three new professors, the year 
has been reported the most successful of any in its history. 

Atlanta University, in Georgia, received its usual grant of 
$3,000 from the Association this year. During the year, also, the 
Association executed to the University a deed of valuable land, 
and freely canceled a mortgage of $3,000 held by the Association 
on contiguous property. They also relinquished representation 
on the Board of Trustees, and responsibility for further appropri- 
ations from the Association. : 

Straight University, in Louisiana, has reported a fruitful year, 
and has been strengthened in its college department. 

Tougaloo University, in Mississippi, is constantly developing in 
thoroughness of instruction. The Rev. Henry E. Sawyer, has 
been appointed biblical instructor, and a two years’ biblical 
course has been adopted. 

Fisk University, in Tennessee, reports its best year. Its halls 
have been filled to overflowing with a superior class of students. 
Its new theological building has been dedicated, and the Rev. 
Charles W. Dunn, of Galesburg, Ill., has been appointed a pro- 
fessor in the new Biblical school. By the legacy of General Fisk 
a spacious and artistic stone chapel has been in process of con- 
struction, and will soon be dedicated. 

Tillotson Institute, in Texas, needs larger accommodations ; 
through lack of these it is working at considerable disadvantage. 

Howard University, in Washington, D. C. Its theological 
school is sustained by the Association, and is under its supervi- 
sion. The last year greatly encouraged both the University and 
the Association. 

In most of our normal schools in the South and among the In- 
dians, and in all of our colieges, special instruction is given in in- 
dustries. Agricultureand mechanics are taught both in their 
principles and in their practical applications. 


Chartered institutions........ 6 Schools.......... 84 
Normal and graded schools.. 28 Totals} Instructors...... 384 
Common schools...........+.+ 50 SR 13,062 


Our Church work has been supervised and carefully visited by 
general Church missionaries located in different sections of the 
South. Several new preaching stations have been opened, and 
places occupied where as yet it has not been thought to be mis- 
sionary policy to organize them at once formally into churches. 
Three churches, planted and for a long time sustained by the 
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Interesting mission work has beer: ‘2en up at three different 
points in Eastern Kentucky. In Hai aii County, the work which 
was begun through the special voluntary offering made at our 
Annual Meeting last year has increased in the most promising 
way. The young teacher of the mountain school began holding 
religious meetings in which a stgron interest was taken. A re- 
vival of marked power took place. A Congregational church of 
twenty-five members has already been organized, which promises 
to have a great and beneficent influence through all the region. 
Eight churches have been added to our list. 








a 


Number of churches in the South...............cecceeeeeeees 140 
oe oY MNEs ccadesatiese<enkesse Oe pn RES pr 122 
- OP GR IEEE aiienicss denrccccvsccocencvewss sess 8,485 
SMe GIN I FO oid ody cccccccccccccnsccccccccsuvesses 986 
Added by profession of faith.............ccccccceeceeees sséaae a 
Scholars in Sunday-school.............eececccceescevccscceeees 16,884 


THE INDIANS. 

Churches, 12; church members. 461; missionaries and teachers, 
90; pupils, 511; Sunday-school scholars, 1,047. 
One of the most interesting features of our Indian missions 
during the last three years has been the opening of the work in 
Alaska. We have now four missionaries—two have gone this 
year—at work among the natives at Cape Prince of Wales, the 
westernmost point of the American continent, with an enroll- 
ment there of nearly two hundred school pupils. The school 
building and teachers’ home have both been enlarged. 
We are continuing to sustain an interesting work among the 
Skokomish Indians in the State of Washington and among the 
Crows in Montana. We have resumed missionary work among 
the Indians of New Mexico. 
In the Dakotas, our out-station work will soon demand modifi- 
cation, due to the changed conditions of life. Instead of remain- 
ing in villages, the Indians are becoming scattered to their indi- 
vidual holdings,and their awakening under the incitements of 
civilization will call for a somewhat different distribution of our 
agencies. This year nearly $10,000 more has been expended in 
our Indian Mission fields than last year. 

THE CHINESE.’ 
Schools, 19 ; teachers, 38; pupils, 1,176. 
On the Pacific Coast there are resident now over two thousand 
Christian Chinese who have been received as members of the 
various evangelical churches. As a proof of the sincerity of their 
convictions, many converted Chinese have returned as mission- 
aries totheir homes in China, and several are zealously engaged 
in propagating the Christian faith in their native land. The 
Chinese of our Congregational missions last year contributed 
$6,290 to the treasury of their loca! mission. Our nineteen missions 
onthe Pacific Coast, are two more thanlast year. Forty-five mis- 
sionaries have been employed ; sixteen of these are Chinese. The 
number giving evidence of hopeful conversion this year is about 
seventy. 

BUREAU OF WOMAN’S WORK. 


Our Woman’s Bureau of correspondence is found valuable and 
efficient. Through this Bureau we appoint special missionary 
representatives in response to contributions. Of the thirty-seven 
State organizations now in operation many have made annual 
pledges. During the past year thirty-five missionaries have thus 
been sustained in the field. 


WEDNESDAY. 


The morning was devoted to addresses by representa- 
tives of other benevolent societies. A committee was 
appointed to visit Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe and present 
her the assurance of the Association’s respect. This com- 
mittee did so and found her in good physical health, and 
able to enjoy the testimonial, altho broken in mental 
power. Senator O. H. Platt, of Connecticut, made an 
admirable address on the progress made by the Negro. 

In the afternoon several of the usual committees on the 
work reported with addresses by the chairman; a resolu- 
tion of respect was passed for the memory of Daniel Hand, 
who died during the year,and who gave over a million of 
dollars to the work of the Association. A paper was read 
by Secretary Beard, and a poem by E. P. Parker, of Hart- 
ford, on ‘‘ The Way of the Puritans.” Mr. J. W. Davis, of 
Boston, presented a report from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, appointed at the last annual meeting, as follows: 


Their report is hereby submitted by the Committee to 
co-operate in raising funds for Indian work, appointed 
under the following resolution : 


‘In view of the probable withdrawal in the near future of the 
Government appropriation to the schools maintained by religious 
societies among the fndians: 

“ Voted, that a committee of five be appointed to co-operate and 
advise with the Association in raising funds for this important 
work in order that it may be carried on and maintained in the 
wisest way without abatement, and, if possible, with enlarged 
efficiency.” 

The Committee are of one opinion as tothe urgency of the need 
of enlarged religious and educational work among the Indians on 
the part of the American Missionary Association at the present 
time. They are also deeply impressed with the importance of 
making this urgent need felt among the churches. 

As tothe method of appealing to the churches,a majority of 
this Committee have been decidedly of the opinion that it would 
be best to appoint a special secretary for the Indian work. It 
seems to them that thus the churches can be best informed as to 
the needs of that work and stirred up to larger gifts. 

Conference had with the Executive Committee of the American 
Missionary Association has not been so fullas was anticipated and 
desired by yourCommittee. Atthe single conference called by the 
Executive Committee, on the 28th of September last, they ex- 
pressed their feeling that the appointment of such a special sec- 
retary was unadvisable. In view of this expressed opinion your 
Committee, altho they have not seen reason tochange their opin- 
ion, do not feel justified in pressing for such an appointment. 

They especially regret, however, that while objections to the 
appointment of an Indian secretary have been raised, no other 
plan to enlarge the work among the Indians has been proposed 
by the Executive Committee. 

It seems evident to your Committee, however, that some form 
of special effort must be made by ‘this Association if even the 
present interest and benevolence of the churches toward the 
cause of Indian enlightenment is to be maintained, and still more 
if this work is to be increased. Your Committee expresses the 
hope that, during the coming year, by methods which may com- 
mend themselves to the Executive Committee, the needs and the 
claims of the work among the Indians may be more definitely 
and forcibly presented to afar larger number of our churches in 
all parts of‘our land, 


Josmua W, Davis, 
Anya L. DAWES, 





American Missionary Association, are now rejoicing in self- 
support. 


Emity(S. Cook, 
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The figures of receipts for Indian work for some years past sub- 
mitted bythe E: itive Committee at our Conference, satisfied 
my mind that the employment of a separate Indian secretary 
could not reasonably be expected at present to produce such an 
inerease over the present rate as to justify the expense. 

I think it should be added that, as one step toward the object 
before your committee, the Executive Committee requested the 
preparation of an address to the churches stating the present exi- 
gency. AusTIN ABBOTT. 


Mr. Davis followed his report with an address, in which 
he not only emphasized these views, but also strongly 
urged the appointment of a special Indian Secretary, and 
deplored the apathy of the churches and even of the Asso- 
ciation. After other addresses in which it was shown that 
during the nine years since the Association received the 
Indian work from the American Board. the amount ex- 
pended upon the Indians under the care of the Association 
had increased from $13,000 to $61,000 the last year, the fol- 
lowing resolutions, offered by Dr. Dunning, of Boston, 
were adopted : 


““(1) Resolved, That we express our hearty thanks to this Com- 
mittee for the service it has faithfully rendered in the matter 
which the Association at its last meeting committed to its hands. 

“(2) Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that the work 
of the Association among the Indians is now in a condition of 
specia! and pressing exigency. We urge upon the Executive 
Committee the necessity of taking measures to make special ap- 
peals to churches and individuals for the enlargement of this 
work, and to plan for that end in expectation of enlarged re- 
ceipts, while we leave the methods to be adopted to the wisdom 
of the Executive Committee.” 


The evening session was devoted to public addresses by 
the Rev. W. L. Tenny of Holbrook, Mass., and a number 
of workers in the field, among whom were Mrs. L. E. Tup- 
per, teacher of the Williamsburg, Ky., academy; the Rev. 
George W. Moore, pastor of a colored church in Washing- 
ton ; the Rev. J. R. McLean, of Macon, Ga, pastor of an- 
other colored church, aud himself a typical Negro; Prof. 
¥F. W. Foster, teacher of a school at Mackintosh, Ga., and 
Prof. Carroll Cutler, of Talladega College, Ala. 


THURSDAY. 


The Committee on Indian work for the past year offered 
the following resolutions: 


We#eEREAS, The system known as “contract schools” in con- 
nection with Indian work is open to very serious abuse and, 

WHEREAS, Government schools have now reached a position 
as to equipment, methods and efficiency, where the common 
school education among the Indians may be safely and advisedly 
intrusted to them, therefore, 

Resolved, That public money expended upon the education of 
Indians ought to be expended exclusively by Government officers 
upon Government schools. 

Resolved, That the practice of appropriating public money for 
the support of sectarian schools among Indians ought hence- 
forth to cease. 

Resolved, That it is wise for the A. M. A. to join in the purpose 
expressed by other great ecclesiastical bodies—the Methodist 
General Conference, convened at Omaha May 9th, 1892: the Pres- 
byterian General Assembly which met at Portland, Ore., May 
23d, 1892, and the Episcopal Coavention at Baltimore October 
19th, 1892, to decline to seek or accept any subsidy from the Gov- 
ernment and that henceforth this society act in conformity with 
this purpose. 


Following the resolutions was an address from Frederick 
Riggs, of Dakota, a younger member of the famous family 
of Riggs, who have been engaged for so many years with 
the work among the Sioux Indians, and who has lately en- 
gaged in the service in which his father and grandfather 
have spent their lives. Senator Dawes then followed with 
one of the most vigorous, logical addresses which he has 
ever made upon the subject to which he~has given his 
heart, and which concluded with a strong appeal for the 
support of the religious schools among the Indians. He 
had just returned from a visit to Dakota, where he had 
been greatly impressed by the value of the Santee Normal 
School, one of the very best of the contract schools, which 
is presided over by the Rev. A. S. Riggs. We give the fol- 
lowing quotation from his speech : 


“It isan old question. It has confronted the white man since 
he first stepped feot on these shores. No plan has been left un- 
tried to rid the nation of the Indian. War has been tried. It 
has been hoped that the vices of civilization might accomplish 
the work. The Government set him off to himself and assigned 
him domains in the then unsued West as large as whole empires 
in Europe. They are to-day in the midst of four flourishing 
States. 

“The problem is still here. The Indian still lives. He not 
only refused to die himself, but he refused to be exterminated by 
the hand of violence. If there are not more of him than there 
ever were, there are more of him than thirty-five years ago, when 
the work of extermination began. Two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand Indian tramps roaming over this land was appalling to the 

Government, which was unable to control them. This was the 
exigency out of which came the present policy of the Govern- 
ment. Asa last resort it was determined to try to make some- 
thing out of the Indians. This was begun only fifteen years ago. 
Many believed then that the Indian could not be civilized. The 
first year $20,009 was appropriated to civilize the Indian; $30,000 
the second year, then $60,000, and so on, until this year $250,000 
was appropriated to educate the Red Man. 


“But the Government did not stop here. A houseless, home- 
less Indian cannot be civilized. He must be taught to work. 
Every Indian, map, woman and child, was furnished with 
eighty acres of land,and the Government covenants to keep him 
in possession of it for twenty-five years, free of taxes, mortgages 
and all the liens which white ingenuity can invent, and to trans- 
fer it to him at the end of that time in feesimple. Another 
thing, whoever takes an Indian woman for his wife hereafter 
takes her to his home, and she becomes a white man rather than 
he an Indian woman. The Government is making citizens of the 
Indians, and when an Indian becomes a citizen he must walk 
alone. The Government's control over him is like its control over 
other citizens. The Indian is just learning to walk. To the 
churches his condition appeals for renewed effort and renewed 
zeal. Unlessthe Church comes out with aggressive energy the 
work, what has been done, will be lost. Unless the Protestant 
Churches occupy this field others will do it. Hold every inch of 
ground you have as you would hold a fort. Ifthe Protestant 
Churches withdraw from co-operation with the Government in 
the schools they will give up $250,000 a year. If they can supply 


this themselves, God be praised ; but if not they must yield the 
field to others. 

In closing, Senator Dawes referred to Commissioner 
Morgan as the best Commissioner of Indian Affairs he had 
known during his public careerof twenty-six years Com- 
missioner Morgan followed Senator Dawes in an admirable 
address, in which he said: 

“Fifteen years ago the policy of the Government toward the 
Indians changed. Now the effort is being made to civilize them 
and make citizens of them. Since then noone can say that there 
has been anything dishonorable in the dealings of the Govern- 
ment with the Indians. Treaty obligations are scrupuously ob- 
served. Tribal bonds are becoming looser and looser, and the 
idea of individuality is becoming more and more general. The 
chief, the Indian form of bossism, has lost his autocratic power, 
and his relation to the tribe is now generally that of adviser. The 
old system is passing away. All this requires preparation, and 
five things are required : land, law, work. knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language and education. 

“ These things are needed to prepare the Indian for ¢itizenship. 

They must have their own lands in severalty. They must under- 
stand the difference between law and the rule of a chief, for 
when they become citizens they must pass under the laws of the 
States in which they live. He must also learn to work and sup- 
port himself ; you must help him learn the language of the great 
body of people with whom his new life will bring him in contact, 
and you must give him education. When he has these, then he 
is ready to take his place as a citizen among the other people of 
this country.” 
Then followed a short and sharp discussion on the policy 
indicated by the resolutions. Dr. William Hayes Ward 
expressed his dissent from the policy of refusing to receive 
the Government appropriations. He said that this is not 
a case in which the principle of separation of Church and 
State is involved; that that may be applied only to free 
commupities, and does not apply to reservations, in which 
the Government takes the responsibility of parent to a 
people who are dependent or are separated from the ordi- 
nary conditions of life, and who have a right to religious 
instruction, and must depend upon the Government for 
it, whether those reservations are inhabited by Indians or 
are a regiment of United States soldiers which must have 
a chaplain, or are hospitals or asylums or peniteotiaries. 
In all these cases, he said, the Government does and always 
must provide for and pay for religious instruction. It 
must supply chaplains, Protestant or Catholic, as the 
necessity requires. On the Indian reservation the Govern- 
ment puts children into schools, secludes them from other 
influence or control, and does and must give religious 
teaching. The principle here is not inconsistent with that 
which applies to people under free conditions, because 
these conditions are utterly different. A contract school 
differs from a Government school, not in that it provides 
religious i-struction, but that in a Government school 
the religious instruction given is paid for by the 
Government, while in a contract school the reli- 
gious instruction is paid for by the religious body 
supporting it, and the Government only pays part of 
the expense of board and secular instruction. He did not 
believe it was yet safe to weaken the contract school or to 
remove its influence and example from the Government 
schools, nor that the amount of $25,000 which would be 
lost by this action proposed, would be made up by the 
churches. Secretary Strieby spoke briefly in the same line, 
and Dr. Lucien C. Warner, whois also a member of the 
Executive Committee. On the other side, Chairman War- 
field of the Committee defended the resolutions, calling 
attention to the fact that nearly two-thirds of the money 
appointed for contract schools went to Roman Catholic 
schools and menticned the action taken in opposition to 
depending upon the Government or contract schools, by 
the Presbyterian General Assembly and the Episcopal Gen- 
eral Convention. The Baptist Church also has never 
drawn any of its money, and the Methodist Church occu- 
pies a similar position. Dr. R. R. Meredith, of Brooklyn, 
spoke earnestly on the same side, saying that it was well 
known how all the Protestant Churches stand with regard 
to assistance by State or nation of sectarian schools; it is 
also known that one body among us is always seeking such 
aid, and the Protestant Churches muststand on their prin- 
ciples and not permit any entering wedge to be madein the 
education of Indians. Dr. Ward expressed regret that a 
denominational turn had been given tothe debate. Albert 
J. Lyman, D.D., of Brooklyn, also a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee, approved the resolutions, believing that 
the churches would be willing to make up the amount of 
money which was relinquished, and would pledge his 
church to raise 50 per cent. more for missions than it had 
raised last year. Afterthis discussion the resolutions were 
passed by a very nearly unanimous vote, and further res- 
olutions were passed calling upon the churches to increase 
their contributions, at least by the twelve and a half per 
cent. which would be necessary to cover the deficiency if 
the Government money. was not received. 

Following this discussion, which was perhaps the most 
notable of the meeting, W. E. Park, D.D., of Gloversville, 
N. Y., reported on the mountain work, and followed his 
report with an address on the characteristics of the moun- 
tain people of Kentucky and Tennessee. C. H. Rich- 
ards, D.D., of Philadelphia, also spoke on these people. 
The evening was devoted to a meeting of the Woman’s 
Bureau, which crowded the church. Reports were read 
from different States, and addresses made by Miss Emer- 
son, the Secretary of the Woman’s Bureau, Miss Edith 
Leonard, of the Santee Indian School, Miss Ober, Miss 
Packard, from the mountain region of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, Miss Cathcart from the Negro work in North Caro- 
lina, and Mrs. Woodbury, president of the Maine Bureau. 

While this meeting was in session a _ business 

meeting was held in the chapel. A little discussion 
was raised over a resolution offered by the Rev. S. W. 
Clark, of Woods Holl, Mass., that in the future 
churches en‘ertaining the Association be requested 
to provide non-alcoholic wine for conimunvion service. 
This was referred to the Executive Committee. Dr. 
William M. Taylor declining on account of his health 





to serve as president another year, President Gates, of 





Amherst College, was made his successor, the other 
officers being re-elected with the addition of the name of 
the Rev. Elijah Horr, as a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee. A strong resolution was passed approving the 
action of Congress in conditioning its gift of $2,500,000 to 
the World’s Fair upon the closing of the Fair on the 
Lord’s Day, and the hope was expressed that under 1 0 cir- 
cumstances will Congress recede from its action. Another 
resolutution was as follows : 

“The representatives of the Congregational churches assem- 
bled in the meeting of the American Missionary Association, ex- 
press their decided disapproval of the Chinese Exclusione Act, 
recently enacted by Congress, believing it to be contrary to 
Christian principles and a hindrance to the missionary work 
among the Chinese at home and in foreign lands. They there- 
fore would respectfully petition Congress to repeal or modify the 
law.” 

A resolution was prepared expressing sympathy with 
Dr. Taylor in his sickness, and regret that he could not 
continue in the service as president. An invitation to 
hold the next year’s meeting at Elgin, Ill., was adopted. 

The church was crowded in the evening to hear the ad- 
dresses. After reading the memorial address, which had 
been presented during the day to Mrs. Stowe, and the min- 
ute in reference to the retirementof Dr. Taylor from the 
presidency, a report was read by S.R. Haywood, Esq., 
of Worcester, Mass., on Finance. This report was ex- 
tremely laudatory. The Committee had visited the office 
in New York, had gone over very carefully all the books, 
and had only unugalified praise to give of the method in 
which the accounts were kept. 

Charles Dudley Warner was then introduced, and he 
said in part : 

“The American Missionary Association undertakes what is in 
my estimation the most important Christianizing and civilizing 
task in the country. For we have not only the individual to 
convert, but we have a State to save. In America we are con- 
fronted by degeneration as weil as barbarism, and so long as 


there are any people in the country we shall never be out of a 
Christian job. 


“I most heartily bid the American Missionary Association god- 
speed. The work of the Association will not end in a year ora 
century. Itisalways a most helpful thing to have something 
among us that shall challenge our utmost admiration and love.” 

Mr. Warner was followed by the Rev. R. R. Meredith, 
D.D., in a speech in which, with his accustomed eloquence 
and power,he spoke of the Negro problem as even more mo- 
mentous than it was when the Association began this work 
after the War 


The Committee on Mountain Work also briefly reported 
on a difference whicb had occurred between the Executive 
Committee officers and one of its workers in Kentucky, 
recommending that he be recommissioned, attention beiug 
called to the importance of those in the service of the 
Association working in harmony with its rules. After the 
usual vote of thanks to the church entertainment, the 
Association adjourned. 


» 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Committee of Arrangements for the next Inter- 
national Christian Endeavor Convention, which is to meet 
in Montreal next summer, are already busily at wcrk pre- 
paring for it with the intention of making it the best that 
has yet been held. 








....The national Conference of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations in France was held recently in Eastern 
France. Mr. George Williams and other prominent work - 
ers from England were present. Reports showed a consid- 
erable increase in the number of associations and in mem- 
bership. The Paris Association is erecting a new building 
at a cost of about $200,000. The meetings were crowded, 
and there was much interest manifrsted in the work of the 
Associations. 


.... There is a probability that the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York will be clused on Sundays on account 
of the action of the Board of Estimate appropriating a 
much smaller sum than is needed and than was author- 
ized in view of its being open. The trustees state that 
altho the appropriation now received is larger than it has 
been in the past, yet the income has been cut off in so 
many ways as a consequence of the opening of the Museum 
on Sundays that on the whole they suffer a heavy loss. 


...-The fourth annual meeting under the new charter 

of the Baptist Convention of Ontario and Quebec, met in 
the city of Brantford, October 14th. It opened with an 
address by the President, the Rev. J. B. Thomas, D.D., on 
‘* The Church and the Living Issues of the Hour.” The even- 
ing session was a Carey centennial meeting, when the Rev. 
John Craig gave a most interesting account of the work 
among the Telugus. The next day was foreign mission 
day. There was discussion of the underlying principles 
of foreign missions, the conditions, plans and prospects of 
the foreign work, and the possibility of a forward move- 
ment. The treasurer’s report showed that there had been 
received from the churches $31,845, of which $9,038 came 
from the churches, $1,839 from Sunday-schools, $6,482 from 
the ladies societies of Ontario, $1,275 from ladies of the 
Eastern Board, and $3,692 from the Carey Fund. The dis- 
bursements included $24,212 to the mission in India, and 
$3,692 to the Carey Fund. On Sunday there was a home 
mission sermon, and a children’s mass meeting in the even- 
ing. On Monday there was a conference of the Baptist 
Young People’s Union with quite a discussion, then came 
the reports of the Superannuated Ministers’ Society, Church 
Edifice Board and the Educational Board and Fund. 


....Monday, October 31st, was a day of great interest not 
only for Germany but for other lands, on account of the re- 
consecration of the most historic church in Protestant 
Christendom—the All Saints’ Church in Wittenberg, on 
the doors of which Luther on the 31st of October, 1517, 
nailed the ninety-five theses that inaugurated the great 
Reformation of the sixteenth century. The whole church 





has been remodeled and rebuilt on a grand scale. Seven 
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years of constant labor and 900,000 marks have been spent 
in making this a memorial temple worthy of the great 
movement it represents. The ceremony was one of ex- 
traordinary spleudor, the most impressive part being the 
procession into the church through the doors where Luther 
nailed his theses. Trumpeters were stationed in the 
steeple, and as the church was entered they played “‘ Zin 
Feste Burg.”” Memorial sermons were preached on Sunday 
in the different churches of Prussia. The Emperor and 
Empress were present, and also all the prominent Protest- 
ant princes of Germany, together with delegates of 
Protestant cities, church governments, States, etc. Queen 
Victoria was represented by the Duke of York. The 
restoration of this church is a legacy left to the present 
Emperor by his father, Frederick III, who inaugurated the 
movement and was deeply concerned in its realization. 
The work done was carried out in accordance with the 
ideas of that martyr projector. The church itself dates 
from the beginning of the fourteenth century, and has 
twice been seriously damaged—namely, by the two sieges 
of 1760 and 1813-14. Just before Luther’s day, from 1490- 
99, it had been built to its present proportions by the 
Elector Frederick the Wise, the patron of the Reformer 
and his cause. The church is in late Gothic style. Before 
the Reformation it was a famous shrine and harbored no 
less than 5,000 relics. At the bombardment in the Seven 
Years’ War nearly all its famous pictures of leading re- 
formers, painted chiefly by Kranach, were destroyed. At 
that time the doors to which Luther nailed his theses were 
also demolished. Frederick Wilhelm IV, of Prussia, made 
the church a present of the doors it has now. They are 
metal, and the theses are molded into them. In 1813-’14 
the old tower was destroyed. Until recently the present 
tower formed a part of the citadel a‘ d was in possession of 
the military authorities. A prominent feature of the re- 
modeled church is a magnificent marble altar, with large 
images of Christ, Peter, Paul, and smaller ones of the 
other Apostles. In the nave, which is 54x13 meters, the 
grand columns are decorated with life-size images of 
Luther, Melanchthon, Jonas, Bugenhagen, and others. In 
the church ninety-two persons are buried, amo~g them 
Luther, Melanchthon, Frederick the Wise, and others- 
These are marked by metal lids with suitable engraved in- 
scriptiops. On both sides are magnificent so-called 
* Princes’ chairs,’’ presented by the representatives of old 
Protestant cities and towns. The balconies contain eight 
medallions of Protestant princes of the Reformation 
period, twelve of other prominent Protestants of that age, 
as also fifty-two coats of arms of leading families con- 
nected with the history of the church and of the Reforma- 
tion. The grand choir windows exhibit the pictures of the 
birth, crucifixior and resurrection of Christ. In the 
twelve windows of the nave are two hundred coats of arms 
of Protestant houses. The tower, also, has been restored 
in its historic shape. The impression made by the whole 
structure is grand. 


....The biennial conference of the General Convention 
of Universalists was held in Buffalo, N. Y., October 
19th-20th. There were present fifty-six ministers and 
three theological students. The Hon. Henry B. Metcalf, 
of Rhode Island, was President of the Convention. The 
Rev. Dr. Henry Blanchard, of Maine, read a paper on the 
study of history, giving special reference to its value in 
the development of judgment and management ; he also 
referred to biography, especially that of missionary work- 
ers, and closed with a reference to Tennyson. A paper on 
Crimes and Criminals, by the Rev. F. W. Betts, of New 
York, was presented, and there was some discussion upon 
the distinction between two classes of criminals, the salva- 
ble and the incorrigible ; exception was taken, also, to Dr. 
Blanchard’s position that a sinful life of necessity puts one 
just so much in the rear, Augustine’s life being instanced 
as a spur to an even higher stage of character. 
Other topics were the Organization of Charities, the 
Redemptive Forces, Universalism the Missionary Religion 
of To-day, the Literary Methods of the Ancient Jews and 
the Composition of the Hexateuch. Dr. Metcalf gave an 
address on the General Need of Organized Co-operation for 
Educational Work, and pointed with pride to that accom- 
plished by the Universalist Church organizations. There 
were also papers and discussions on ‘‘ From Unity to Di- 
versity,” “‘The Universalist Church and its Relation to 
the Future of our Republic,” ‘‘The Problems of the Vil- 
lage Church,” “The Machine in Religion,’ and “The 
Dream of a United Christian Church.” The latter was pre- 
sented by President Cone, of Ohio, and provoked quite 
a lively discussion, tbe point being made that while 
it is well to state the evils of sectarianism, we must 
not forget the uses, which some consider even greater. 
This paper was followed by the Twenty-seventh Annual 
Report of the Board of Trustees, covering the different 
missionary societies and the statistics of the Church. The 
statistics showed 967 parishes, a church membership of 
42,721, Sunday-school membership of 56,444—a gain of 20 
parishes, 16,000 church members and 300 Sunday-school 
members. Of the Sunday-school scholars who have be- 
come church members there are reported 1,200, a slight 
falling off from last year. The report of the Wom- 


an’s Universalist Missionary Society of Massachusetts 
showed receipts amounting to $1,285,000. The gen- 
eral financial exhibits of the Church showed re- 
ceipts of $96,587; the collection showed for foreign 
missions, $7,775; missionary boxes, $536: the annual con- 
tributions were $5,267. The receipts for foreign missions 
and annval contributions were somewhat less than 
last year. The report on missions said that during the past 
. Year in the mission in Japan two Japanese converts had 
en ordained to the ministry, and had been located at 
Shiznoka and Sendai. In Tokio there were six students in 
the theological school, and the general work is progressing. 
The missionary force includes the Rev. Dr. G. L. Perin, the 
Rev. I. Cate, the Rev. C. E. Rice, Miss Margaret C. 
Schoeler and the two native ordained ministers. e total 
amount paid in the General Convention for missionary and 
other benevolence was $24,279, an increase of about $1,000 
over last year. Thegifts to colleges and other educational 
institutions actually paid amounted to ,728, double 
tha of last year. 4t the close of the reading of the report 


the Conference adjourned. 





Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER. 13TH. 


THE FIRST CHRISTIAN MISSIONARIES.—Acts 13: 
1-13, 








Nores.—“ Antioch.”’—This was the chief city of Asia 
Mi' or, some fifteen miles from the Mediterranean, oppo- 
site Cyprus. “* Prophets and teachers.” —Prophets were 
accredited preachers, speaking under divine inspiration. 
The word does not mean, in the New Testament, those 
who foretell the future, but those who announce the will 
of God. The teacher was a lower grade of office 
“ Barnabas.” —An older man’and the most distinguished 
of them. “ Symeon.”’—Not otherwise known. His 
name is Jewish, and his Latin name, Niger, means Black, 
and was a common Roman name, and did not indicate any 
African origin any more than our name Black. “ Lew 
cius.”—Not the evangelist Luke. “* Manaen.”’—His 
name is Jewish, the same as Menahem, and he must have 
been an oldish man, as he was foster brother to the Herod 
Antipas who killed John the Baptist ; that is, was son of 
Herod’s nurse ** Saul.”—His name comes last. He 
way probably one of the youngest, and perhaps then the 
least distinguished. Some think thet Paul edited this part 
of the Book of Acts, giving an account of his travels, which 
would explain his putting his own name last. “ Laid 
their hands on them.’’—Asa form of consecration. This was 
noceremony giving any special mysterious authority. The 
five prophets and teachers had been holding a special sea- 
son of prayer and fasting when God, through the voice of 
one of the three first, directed that Barnabas and Saul 
should go on their missionary journey, and this formal 
sending them off was probably a few days later.——— 
Seleucia.”’—The harbor of Antioch, fifteen miles off. 
To Cyprus.”—Which was in sight. * At Salamis.” 
— The harbor town on the near side of Cyprus, where they 
landed. ** Synagogs.”’ —Several of them, showing 
there were many Jews. Baroabas was from Cyprus, and 
naturally went to his home.———‘ John as their attend- 
ant,”’—Mark, the evangelist. He was a young man who 
was an assistant. ** Paphos.”—The famous seat of the 
worship of Venus, on the other end of the island and the 
residence of the Roman proconsul.———“‘A sorcerer. ’.—One 
who pretended to have knowledge of magical secrets that 
would heal disease, etc. “ Proconsul.”’—The chief gov- 
ernor of apeaceable province. He was an earnest, inquir- 
ing man. ** Sorcerer.”’-—In verse 8 the Greek word 
magian is used instead of the other word for sorcerer.——— 
** Perga in Pamphylia.”’—Back in Asia Minor, on the sea- 
coast northeast from Cyprus. 

Instruction.—We may say that this lesson is the most 
important in the Book of Acts. It is the beginning of 
Christianity as a separate religion. Before this it was a 
sect of Judaism, and converts were generally expected co 
become Jews. The conversion of Cornelius hardly made it 
otherwise, for the Church in Jerusalem did not leara the 
lesson of Cornelius 

Christianity does not amount to anything as a force in 
the world unless it be aggressive. Sure it must fight if it 
would win. An inactive, unprogressive church is a dead 
church. 

It seems strange that the Christian Church should have 
begun its new career from Antioch, in Asia Minor, and not 
in Palestine. Jerusalem, with all its advantages, with all 
its Christians and Apostles, is discrowned that the crown 
may go to Antioch, where the regular work of foreign 
missions began, and where the believers were first called 
Christians. 

There is a great deal in regular, planned Christian work. 
Before this, in a time of persecution, believers had been 
scattered everywhere, and had gone preaching the Word, 
that is, telling about Christ; but now for the first time 
the work was organized and arranged for. First there was 
a prayer-meeting of at least the officers of the church in 
Antioch, of whom five are named. They felt moved to 
make a business of preaching, to give themselves to it; 
and so, under the guidance of the Spirit, whick comes to 
such people, they resolved to send out their two best men 
as missionaries. It was a missionary society in that 
church; and, no doubt, the church helped them with sup- 
port. 

Mission work needs the best men there are. It would be 
selfish policy to keep the best men for pastors at home, 
and send poor men, men of weak parts,as missionaries. 
Paul and Barnabas were more competent than Manaen and 
Lucius, and then they had with them as their helper that 
bright young man, Mark. Wesend of our best men as mis- 
sionaries to foreign parts, but do we not sometimes think 
that we must keep our best as pastors of our family 
churches, and that ordinary men will do for our mission 
churches among the poorer people ? 

Sergius Paulus wasa heathen. He belonged toa heithen 
nation. But we may believe that he was an honest search- 
_er after religious truth. He had studied, probably, all 
tbat Greek and Roman philosophy could teach him. He 
did not believe in all these gods, and he was searching 
after more light He would naturally go to a Jew like 
Elymas, because the Jews were famous for worshiping but 
one God, or a Jew like Paul. There are many such honest- 
minded people seeking light ; and when light comes to them 
they receive it. Of such are the first converts in all mis- 
sion work. 

There is scarce any evil ina community greater than a 
corrupt, unworthy preacher. Elymas was utterly merce- 
nary. He knew he was a false man, and he was trying to 
use the earnestness of Sergius for his own pecuniary ad- 
vantage. 

What was the matter with John Mark that he could not 
stay with them ? Avd what was the matter with Paul and 
Barnabas, a while later, that they could not agree? Wedo 
not know. We only know that Paul thought Mark did 












































wrong to leave them, and that there was hot strife on a 


matter that seems to us no matter for quarrel, between 
Paul and Barnabas. We then learn that there were un- 
happy quarrels among the best men in the early Church. 
If there are differences now that is no reason for being dis- 
couraged. Mark may have done wrong, but it turned out 
well. He went to Jerusalem, and probably there wrote his 
Gospel, which was the greatest work he could do. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST 

ALMQUIST, C. J., Arthur, Ia., resigns. 

BOOTH, C. M., Maine, N. Y., resigns. 

BOWLER, Joun, East Branch, accepts call to New Lisbon, N. Y 
CHUTE, A. C., Austin ch., Chicago, I1., resigns. 

COKER, Jzssre, Fairbury, [1l., accepts call to Rockport, Mass. 
EASON, T. C., Milford, Mich., resigns. 

ELMER, E. B., Bantam, accepts call to Mansfield, Conn. 
EVERETT, C. T., Omro, Wis., resigns. 

GREENE, Joun T., Wells, called to Blodgett’s Mills, N. Y. 
HACKETT, W. W., Wales, Mass., resigns. 

HUSE, J. M., Phoenixville, Penn., called to Burlington, N. J. 
JONES, F. J., East Greenwich, N. H., resigns. 

KNIGHT, E. G., Philadelphia, Penn., resigns. 

LELAND, H.C., Mendota, called to Dixon, Ill. 

LELAND, D. Hoyt, Eau Claire, Wis., called to Livingstone, 
Mont. 

McDUFFIE, M. V., New Brunswick, N. J., called to De Land, Fla. 
McGAHAN, J. H., Eaton, acecepts call to Tully, N. Y. 
MARNING, E. E., Schuylerville, accepts call to Hagedorn Mills, 


a. 


MILLINGTON, ALrrep, Berklestown, N. J., accepts call to War- 
wick, R. I. 


MORSE, S11as L.., inst. Oct. 5th, Plymouth, Mass. 
PAGE, Georce H., Stillwater, accepts call to Troy, N. Y. 
PARKER, W. C., Humboldt Park, Chicago, IIl., resigns. 
PRUITT, J. B., Virginia, accepts call to Ashland, Wis. 
SIMPSON, B. F., South Berwick, Me., resigns. 

SLOAN, Ws. H., First ch., Toledo, O., resigns. 
SPENCER, A. R., Newfane, accepts call to Rushford, N. Y. 
STRATTON, T. R., D.D., St. Johnsbury, Vt , resigns. 
THORNE, J. W., Massena, N. Y., resigns. 

WATKINS, W. G., Scranton, Penn., resigns. 
WHEATON, A., South Norwalk, Conn., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


AIKEN, Epwen J., East Concord, N. H., called to become State 
agent of the N. H. Bible Soc. 


sagyn, Epwarp, Yankton, 8. D., called to West Superior, 
is. 


BURR, Hanrorp M., Park ch., Springfield, Mass., resigns. 
CAMERON, Joun H., Pewaukee, Wis., resigns. 


COCHRAN, WILLIAM, Mighiend, Mich., accepts call to Union 
Tabernacle, Chicago, Ill. 
CURTIS, Waren W., West Stockbridge, Mass., called to 


Canaan, and also to Pres. ch., Canaan Center, N. Y 
DAVIS, CHAR es H., Perris, called to Villa Park, Cal. 

DEWEY, Harry P., Concord, N. H., called to Portland, Me. 
EVELAND, Samvet, Reinbeck, Ia., called toSan Jacinto, Cal. 
a Wriuiam C., Livingston, Mont., called to Hillsboro, 


GLIDDON, A. M., Appleton, Minn., resigns. 

GOODSPEED, F. L., Amherst, called to Boston, Mass. 

GRANGER, Joun L., Lake Preston, 8, D., resigns. 

GRAY, Freperic O., Thawville, Ill... resigns. 

HARWOOD, CHaR_es E., Presque Isle, Me., resigns. 

HEALD, Jostau H., Trinidad, called to Harmon, Col. 

oe a Epwitn C., Haverhill, Mass., accepts call Oskaloosa, 
a. 


OL FOM, Ona RLES 8., Andover Sem., accepts call to Eastport, 
Me. ‘ 


HUTCHINSON, WILuiAM A., ord. recently, Coral, Mich. 
caer. Joun E. B., Greenwood, 3 C., accepts call to Beaufort, 


JOHNSON, Hrram E., Howard, called to East Providence, R. I. 
KERNS, Hersenrt A.., inst. recently, East Chicago, Ind. 
KIMBALL, Henry 8., Hyde Park, accepts call to Hyannis, Mass. 
LANGFORD, Jonny C., inst. Oct. 28d, Bridgewater, Vt. 
METCALF, Artuur, Verndale, Mion., resigns. 

MOORE, FRANK, L., Cannon and Cannonsburg, Mich., resigns. 


MOORE, GeorGeE W., Lincoln Memorial ch., Washington, D. C., 
resigns. 


MOSES, ALBERT, C., ord. Oct. 10th, Shopiere, Wis. 

MYLNE, GeoreGe, Williamstown, Mich., resigns. 

ONION, JevEepDIAn, 8., Brimfield, I1., resigns. 

PADDOCK, Epwarp A., Denver, Col., called to Payette, la. 

PETTENGILL, Artuur G., Boothbay Harbor, Me., resigns. 

PRATT, Maa@ge, inst. Oct. llth, Kensington, Conn. 

PIPES, Asner M., Sioux City, Ia., accepts call to Elk Point, S. D 

Pour WILuiAM H., Wakeman, O., accepts call to Cortland, 

ROBBINS, Benson C., Mulliken, accepts call to Crystal and But 
ternut, Mich. 

ROBERTS, Josern T., Shenandoah, accepts call to Victor, la. 

ROBINSON, Thomas, Cresco, accepts call to Old Mission, Mich. 

SANDERSON, Horace, ord. Oct. llth, %enver, Col. 

SCUDDER, Doremus, Chicago, IIL, called to East Cong. ch., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

SEAVER, CHaRues H., Middleville, Mich., resigns. 

SPENCER, J.G., Papillion, Neb., accepts call to Berlin, Mass. 

—— A., inst. Oct. 20th, Como Ave. ch., Minneapolis 
Minn. 

STRONG, SypDney, Mt. Vernon, accepts call to Walnut Hills ch, 
Cincinnati, O. ’ 

THOMPSON, WILLIAM S., Newington, N. H., resigns. 

TUTTLE, CHARLEs F., St. Ignace, called to Mulliken, Mich. 

WHITE, Austin B., Lamar, Mo., resigus. 

WILLETT, Grorag, First ch., Redlands, Cal., resigns. 

WYATT, CHARLES, Newtonville, Ia., resigns. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

FULLERTON, Tuomas, Georgetown, D. C., resigns. 
GALBRAITH, GrorgGe T., inst. Oct. llth, Liberty, N. Y. 
as Jonn, Philadelphia, Penn., called to San Francis- 

co, Cal. 
HEWITT, J. L., inst. recently, Green Bay, Wis. 
LAIRD. . R., New Castle, called to West Chester, Penn 
McCASLIN, Cuas. H., Detroit, Mich., accepts call to Bucyrus, O 
MARSH, THEODORE D., Ludington, Mich., resigns. 
MEALY, A. A., inst. Oct. 25th, Bridgeville, Penn. 
MELVIN, Tuomas, Shortsville, N. Y., accepts call to Burr Oak, 


Mich. 
MOREY, Lewis H., Stillwater, Minn., accepts call to San Anto- 


nio, Tex. : ; 
PARSONS, BENJAMIN, Seattle, accepts call to Cantralia, Lewis- 


2 . A. R., Newfane, accepts call to Rushford, N. J. 
STINSON, W. C., Wauwatoosa, Wi 


erties, Philadelphia, Penn. 


UNITARIAN. 





WHITNEY, Mrs. Mary T., North Cambridge, aceepts cali te 
West Somerville, Mass. 
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A DILETTANT NOVELET.* 


TuHIs last decade of our nineteenth cen- 
tury is making good progress toward that 
mannerism which, for lack of a good 
English phrase, we call Fin de siécle ; and 
we are living in daily expectation of hear- 
ing the final falsetto squeak of literature 
out of breath from a struggle with the 
windmills of humor and nerveless from 
overstrain in reaching after impossible 
refinements of diction. The Greeks have 
come to Alexandria; that is, the Ameri- 
cans have been to Europe and have re- 
turned to their homes to sing alien songs 
in a decorative nasal tone of voice and to 
tell stories with an air of jaded aristoc- 
racy yawning over its own superiority. 
Your average human being dotes upon 
nothing so much as the consciousness of 
humbugging allthe rest of mankind, es- 
pecially in making believe that he is a 
cosmopolite and weary of the universe be- 
cause it offers him no more dressmaking 
establishments to visit, no new mineral 
water to drink. 

But this trend of things—this avalanche 
of withered leaves and last year’s birds’ 
nests—brings along its genius to give 
voice to its desiccation and its futility of 
spirit. If we must put ourselves in sym- 
pathy with what we criticise, it will be 
necessary for the reviewer in preparing 
himself to do justice by Mr. Henry B. 
Fuller's latest novelet—a novelet, by the 
way, which shows solid pages all the way 
through unbroken by the record of even 
the shortest dialog—it will be necessary, 
we repeat, for the reviewer, in order to 
swallow Sainte-Beuve’s critical recipe, 
paper and all, to fall in line with Mr. 
Fuller’s aim and take note of the target 
he is shooting at. But we fail to see 
even the vaguest apparition of any tangi- 
ble object ; the line of vision plunges into 
a mist of words, where a certain babble of 
humor casts upa froth of conventional 
and almost over-elegant geniality. 

The publishers themselves have, no 
doubt unconsciously, fallen into the spirit 
of the book ; for in their advance notice, 
after suavely stating that Mr. James Rus- 
sell Lowell and Prof. Charles Eliot 
Norton spoke Mr. Fuller into public atten- 
tion by praising his other story, they sug- 
gest that the reviewer is not on that ac- 
count in conscience bound to recommend 
the present volume without first reading 
it! One thing we could have done with 
our eyes shut; we could have truthfully 
said that the Century Company never 
issues any but beautiful books ; and in the 
present instance we have a most exquisite 
example of printing and binding and illus- 
trating joined with a notable display of 
decorative word-painting on the part of 
the author, who is nothing if not a master 
of fanciful and refinedly amusing dic- 
tion. 

We have endeavored to set ourselves 
en rapport with Mr. Fuller. His aim ap- 
pears to have been at a sheeny impres- 
sionism by means of lightness of touch 
and a suggestion of minute details to the 
exclusion or mere indication of large and 
solid masses. He did not care to project 
his dramatis persone into the full glare 
of the footlights; but preferred to show 
them in a mist of distance; and their 
voices were to be guessed at, or made out 
by the reader’s interpretation of certain 
pantomimic attitudes and gestures. 

The Chatelaine of La Trinité has no 
plot; the story is a slender thread drawn 
zigzag through the best-known parts of the 
Swiss highiands, and upon it Mr. Fuller 
has strung his beads, bright tho conven- 
tional, of a Bostonian ready-made humor 
which fits a Chicago man rather oddly. 
It is a humor complacently surveying it- 
self with evident approval—if we may 
suddenly embody it—turning itself around 
and around before its mirrer and repeat- 
ing its best attitudes with facile varia- 
tions. The Chatelaine herself is a 





shadowy personage, touching whom the, 





* THE CHATELAINE OF LA TRINITE. By HENRY B. 
FOLLER, New York: TheCentury Co. $1.25. 








author gives us many pages here and 
there of curiously indirect and phos- 
phorescent comment which reminds one 
of the sparkling and unsatisfactory elec- 
tricity from a cat’s back when rubbed in 
frosty weather. If such a chatelaine ever 
lived she was a vague bit of flesh and 
blood ; if she never was on sea or land 
she certainly displaces very little roman- 
tic atmosphere ; but she is not wholly un- 
interesting. If for nothing else, we 
should be curious about her on account of 
Mr. Fuller’s intense, tho somehow remote 
and occult concern in her behalf. Evi- 
dently she is very real to him and stands 
for a great deal of human nature held in 
abeyance until Aurelia West, the inevita- 
ble and breezy American girl of this last 
distillation of international fiction, gives 
it its cue ; and such a cue! 

Mr. Fuller has smoked Daudet’s tobacco, 
and so a faint reminder of Astier-Rébu 
and M. Docteur-professeur Schwanthaler 
hangs in the atmosphere while we read 
of the scientific squabble between the 
Governor and Saitoutetplus, not far from 
the same hotel where good Tartarin began 
his Alpine experiences ; but Daudet’s fine 
dramatic energy gives place here to a sort 
of well-bred fooling, in the most approved 
Fin de siécle style, with the outermost frills 
and laces of an artificial life, whose blood- 
less men and women move like silhouettes 
shaken by a stray current of air. It is 
impossible not to imagine the author of 
The Chatelaine of La Trinité on his knees 
before a bandbox uupacking his stage 
properties in a visible mist of eau de 
cologne and with a distinct rustle of 
dainty femininities—even a doll reminis- 
cently fingered would not be out of place. 

A witty Frenchman said apropos of 
certain pages of Balzac’s novels: ‘‘ C’est 
dréle! quand jai lu ces choses-la il me 
semble toujours que j’ai besoin de me laver 
les mains et de brosser mon habit.” Just 
the reverse here ; in reading a book like 
the Chatelaine of La Trinité one is all 
the time conscious of some invisible, yet 
for that reason none the less plebeian, dust 
on one’s fingers which may soil pages so 
scrupulously refined, so delicately var- 
nished ! 

In presenting Miss Aurelia West as the 
representative of American feminine cul- 
ture, Mr. Fuller, like Mr. James in this re- 
spect, has taken only indirect liberties, 
keeping himself carefully in the attitude 
and wearing the air of one who is doing 
what his birthright of cosmopolitan wis- 
dom imposes upon his patrician pen. The 
pork-packing establishments of Chicago 
and the senteur of stock-pens are uncom- 
fortably present, no doubt, as he writes ; 
but it is only the high, thin atmosphere of 
castles and hereditary culture that gets 
into his book. With this he makes up lit- 
tle whirly gusts of wit and quick, puffy 
draughts of criticism mostly meant to 
annoy his unfortunate American readers 
who hold to ancient sensible views of life. 
Tt is all mildly piquant, but strenuously 
wordy, a wine of conventional humor, 
amazingly watered with diction. 

After all, we easily reach common 
ground with Mr. Fuller and hasten to 
congratulate him in the good American 
fashion upon his avoidance of realism. 
His story is romance ; and if we could be 
sure that it was not meant to be a minia. 
ture and shadowy Don Quixotic satire 
we could not help feeling profoundly 
grateful for it. We are grateful for 
it, at all events, on account of a 
style as tenuous and as filmy as the sun- 
shine of Indian summer. It is, to all ap- 
pearances, the work of a self-conscious, 
self-made dilettant, and it is without 
backbone or cartilage; but there hangs 
about it something that means more than 
the rawness of our prevauing spirit of 
dialect can afford. If it is not in the best 
sense art, it is very subtile artisanship. 

We are half inclined to think that Mr. 
Fuller has done even more than-he set out 
todo; and that his book may serve Amer- 

ican literature a good turn, notas a model 
for our fiction writers to go by, but as a 
rushlight in whose flickering they may 
see their way to better ground than the 
nooks and corners of dialect and vulgarity 
can offer. American romance might be 
clothed in a style not less artistic than 
that which seems necessary in treating 
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foreign subjects, and American manners 
might be found quite as interesting as 
those of aliens were they presented in a 
thoroughly becoming way. This story of 
the Chatelaine has the touch of romance 
which our best American novelist, Mr. 
Howells, sees fit to leave out of his fasci- 
nating stories ; and it is just this touch, 
were it firmer, directer and of broader 
meaning, that would make those stories 
masterpieces of fiction. But so far Mr. 
Fuller’s touch has been mere touch and 
nothing more, and his subjects have been 
slightness itself. No American has come 
nearer than he to demonstrating as true 
the false doctrine of the all-sufficiency of 
mere verbal style. If Mr. Lowell and 
Professor Norton seriously praised his 
work, it was the outer film of exquisitely 
purfied diction that took them in. ‘This 
is literature,” they must have said with- 
out going into an examination of its 
quality as fiction; but if they had cared 
to read deeper, they would certainly have 
added: ‘Yet if this is what novels 
amount to, the art of fiction has the exact 
depth of music made with a sounding 
brass and a tinkling cymbal.” 

Such novelets as the Chatelaine of La 
Trinité are mere confections, bonbons, 
angel food for delicate, over-pampered 
tongues to be sweetened withal ; a mouth 
healthy and hungry for a solid bait of 
fiction will find them ill-suited to its need. 
The more they are eaten the less substan- 
tial they seem ; for, like the hind’s honey, 
they ‘‘slip clean past the hungry spot 
in a fellow’s throat.” Moreover, if art, 
as some contend, is another name for 
fraud of a perfectly moral kind, then this 
sketch of the Chatelaine is a precious bit ; 
itis a simulation of absolute insight into 
the lives, ambitions, motives and secret 
impulses of the Old World’s faded aris- 
tocracy. Such a pretense on the part of 
an American is preposterous, if we take 
itseriously; but when accepted as romance 
it has a vague fascination like that which 
has always been inherent in the breezy 
lying of persons returning from foreign 
travel. 

At last it may turn out that Mr. Ful- 
ler never intended that his book should be 
taken for more than a record, oblique and 
fanciful, of his own experiences in the 
places he so pleasingly describes. In this 
view the Chatelaine of La Trinité be- 
comes decidedly more interesting; for 
then we can avoid Aurelia West, the Gov- 
ernor, Mr. Fin de Siécle and the rest as we 
please, and note only the kodak pictures of 
landscape and people outside of the story 
proper taken at snap-shot by a very clever 
photographer who knows the limitations 
of his instrument. 

We do not grudge due praise to this 
extraordinary little book; but we have 
tried to temper our eulogy with the sug- 
gestion that one or two like it will be 
quite enough ; asurfeit of chatelaines and 
chevaliers would be dreadful. Lions may 
occasionally hunt in pairs, but never in 
threes ; not even the lions who travel in 
the paths of Mr. Cook’s tourists, as these 
chevaliers and chatelaines are wont to do. 

The decorative cover and the ornaments 
and marginal, initial and other illustra- 
trations by George Wharton Edwards are 
not the least attractive features of this 
beautiful piece of decadence in art. The 
draughtsman has deftly caught the mood 
of the writer and has ably supplemented 
his work by adding indescribable yet per- 
fectly recognizable force to the general 
impression of the little book, which to us 
is like nothing so much as a rich, well 
educated and highly intellectual young 
American gentleman who is absurdly 
aware that he has on a dress coat which 
he bought in Paris and which he fondly 
fancies he wears with a killing foreign 
effect. If Mr. Fuller aimed at writing a 
Fin de siécle story he has certainly made a 
center shot. 
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THE Main Archives of the former Re- 
public of Venice is doubtless the largest 
erllection of its kind in existence. It is 
stored in 298 rooms and halls, and the 
number of documents is 8,644,700. The 
oldest of these date back to the seventh 


century, when the Venetian commonwealth 
was under the Doge Paoluccio Anafesto, 
the youngest one from May, 1797, when the 
-last Doge, Liugi Manin, and the great Coun- 
cil resigned. 
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MR. STEVENSON’S SAMOAN 
NOTES.* 





In his preface Mr. Stevenson seems to ac- 
knowledge general dissatisfaction with the 
style of the work he here offers to the pub- 
lic; but we agree with him in believing 
that the subject hasits full charge of inter- 
est which will make the book widely accept- 
able. We have been noting a falling off in 
the style and diction of Mr. Stevenson’s lit- 
erary work. He is growing careless or he is 
losing the cleverness with which it was his 
wont to charm us in his earlier books. 

After all, however, literary finish and 
mere freshness of manner are not all that 
is valuable in pen-products. We have in A 
Footnote-of History, a book full of human 
interest, because it is full of human 
life. It is not fiction, and yet it is strange 
enough in its scenes and incidents to be 
called a very wild romance. 

When Mr. Stevenson went to Samoa it 
was to be expected that he would proceed 
at once to absorb the “local color” of the 
place with special reference to literature ; 
indeed, an enterprising newspaper “syndi- 
cate,”’ taking time by the forelock, con- 
tracted with him in advance for a series of 
letters from the South Seas. They proved 
to be, as might have been foreknown, a very 
poor lot of epistles in which the floundering 
of the writer to make his ink foam was pa- 
thetically apparent. But experience and 
observation came amain after his arrival in 
Samoa, and in the present book we havea 
record of genuine historic and ethnologic 
value. 

Little has been generally known of 
Samoan life or of the doings of aliens on 
Samoan soil. It might have been safely 
guessed that if the soil was fertile and the 
climate even bearable there would be hu- 
man parasites to sap it of its wealth. 
Wherever there are simple folk open to the 
operation of deceit, fraud and force there 
will come the robbers in one guise or an- 
other. It is always the old story of the 
trusting and gentle aborigines and the 
wi y and avaricious aliens. 

For many years the principal islands of 
the Navigators or Samoan group have been 
actually controlled by certain companies of 
capitalists whose interests have been op- 
pos2d to having the world at large know 
much about the islands or their condition 
and probable future, and, altho they have 
been indefinitely known since 1772, we are 
now just beginning to arrive at a fair 
knowledge of them. 

The chief Jack of Mr. Stevenson’s book is 
historic connection to the rearward. To be 
sure he calls it a footnote, and as such we 
ought, perhaps, to be willing to take it; 
still it might easily have been anchored to 
the past by a succinct chain of history, so 
far as historyisknown. The general reader 
is not always able to reach the books neces- 
sary to connect footnotes with the imagi- 
nary page above, and the first thing thought 
of by him when he begins to examine this 
work will be, Where is Samoa? Who dis- 
covered the islands? What is the history 
of their past? What brought about the 
conditions affecting the Samoan people 
prior to the circumstances described in this 
footnote ? In a word, What is this book a 
footnote to ? 

The American people suddenly discovered 
a few years ago, in 1887-’88-’89, that the 
United States had some interest, inchoate, 
perhaps, but determinable, in a quarrel 
that was going on in Samoa; but, in fact, 
we never did get at the bottom of it all. 

Great Britain and Germany took each a 
hand in the little game, and finally a South 
Sea, or, rather, a Pacific hurricane rushed 
in and blew everything to pieces and 
stopped proceedings. Everybody shook 
hands, and Samoa was lost sight of again. 

Mr. Stevensn, finding himself on the 
ground and his publishers out of copy, be- 
thought him of writing this footnote. 
Strictly speaking, the footnote is a stout 
volume of 322 pages, of 200 words to the 
page. What is actually history herein 
might have been told far more economic- - 
ally ; 5,000 words would have been ample 
instead of 60,000; but the surplus is mostly 
good reading. In many places picturesque, 
never quite dull, it bears the registered 
earmarks of Mr. Stevenson’s genius for 
phrase making and paragraph turning. A 
fine adumbration of Samoan sunshine, 
landscape, atmosphere and blended energy 
and languor shimmers along the pages. 

What appears as the gist of history in 
this footnote is ‘the fact that, certain Ger- 
man capitalists would like to own the 
islands along with everybody on them, that 
certain English capitalists are possessed of 
the same desire, while some enterprising 





* A FOOTNOTE To HisToRY. EIGHT YEARS OF 
TROUBLE IN SAMOA. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVEN- 
SON. New York; Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50, 
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Americans manage to keep a quarrel brew- 
ing with a view to wreckage and salvage. 
Mr, Stevenson’s account of the German 
company’s doings are, perhaps, not quite 
free of prejudice, sometimes the ring of 
bitterness is distinct; yet we feel as we 
read that we are receiving the truth no 
matter how fancifully dressed. 

If, as Mr. Stevenson assumes, the little 
unpleasantness in <he harbor at Apia has 
been the cause of our country’s sudden 
movement toward the building of a navy 
adequate to her needs, certainly that was 
animportant incident in our history and 
must be laid to heart. The hurricane of 
March the 15th-16th, 1889, was but a glori- 
ous gale of fortune if in wrecking two or 
three poor ships for us it blew open our 
eyes to the fact that we, the greatest of the 
nations, were the most at everybody’s 
mercy. Mr. Stevenson ventures a vague 
hint that in the near future we may have a 
navy to trouble the world withal. 

But at last this book must be read for 
amusement quite as much as for history, 
and Mr. Stevenson’s humor does its part 
well. Just as the reader begins to feel that 
it cannot much matter what may become 
of Samoa and all its wranglers, and is on 
the point of tossing aside the book, out 
leaps a corruscation of wit, or a finely iri- 
de:cent paragraph catches the eye and he is 
drawn on into further complications of con- 
suls, companies, police and natives. 

We do not doubt that a careful reading of 
this footnote of Mr. Stevenson’s, consider- 
ably padded and profusely ornamented as 
itis, would enlighten the German Emperor ; 
but we do seriously doubt whether that ex- 
alted potentate will ever set eyes upon it. 
We Americans are likely to buy the book 
and read it, because it is by Mr. Stevenson, 
and after we have read it we will (some of 
us) wonder why such a book would not be 
read by usif written by an American. As 
for the English people, they will hear of it 
mostly through the book reviews in Amer- 
ican newspapers. 

The most interesting pages of this book, 
to our thinking, are those devoted here and 
there to the description of the careers of in- 
dividual white men connected in one way 
or another with the business of voluntarily 
and yet forcibly carrying on the govern- 
ment of Samoa. Of legal authority these 
fellows had no trace, and their carryings-on 
when dressed up in Mr. Stevenson’s bril 
liant diction seem genuinely romantic. The 
German firm built on the remnants of old 
John Caesar Godeffroy’s possessions is the 
chief ‘‘ legal person” in Samoa; but it has 
English and American rivals who in the 
time of trouble egged on native opposition 
to its high-handed rule and set many a 
snare for the feet of the grasping Hamburg- 
ers. For a long time the Samoan King was 
no more than an abject pensioner on the 
bounty of the German Company, and even 
now it is not much better with him. 

According to Mr. Stevenson, a limited, 
yet terrible sort of slavery exists on this 
Hamburg company’s plantations, the slaves 
being imported upon term-contract, but 
held indefinitely on one pretext or another 


- and subjected to the lash at the master’s 


will, 

Evidently the control acquired by the 
Germans is an expensive luxury-open to 
the operations of various blackmailers and 
spies who exact money on threats of public 
exposure ; but the process of subjugation 
and even of annihilation is steady. The 
native Samoan race is rapidly decreasing 
while the aliens are increasing, and all the 
rich lands and every channel of trade and 
industry will soon be quite in the latter’s 
hands. 

A Footnote to History affords food for 
thought, and the student of history who is 
inclined to philosophize while he reads 
will draw a pathetic picture of the poor 
Samoan’s future experiences and will fore- 
see at what human cost those dreamy 
islands are to become commercially profita- 
ble. 
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RECENT FICTION. 


Out of the Jaws of Death, by Frank Bar- 
rett (New York, Cassell Publishing Co., 
$1.00), takes hold of the reader’s attention 
in the first chapter and never lets go till all 
istold. It is a dramatic and picturesque 
story told with energy and sl.ill and with- 
out padding, throughout just escaping 
flamboyant sensation-making and remind- 
ing one of the best old-style romances, such 
as Dumas the elder delighted in. The her- 
cine is a genuine piece of character-sketch- 
ing projected without analysis simply by 
force of the story itself. We do not mean 
to say that this is a great novel, but we do 
recommend it as a very interesting and 
even thrilling one. At the End of the 
Rainbow, by Julia A. Sabine (New York, 














Thomas Whittaker, $1.25), trickles over 252 - 
pages with the evenness of thin oil over a 

hot plate. It is good-goody to a degree, and 

yet a certain strain as of life itself almost 
redeems it. Many young readers will find 
it engaging, and it is very safe reading. 
The Wee Widow’s Cruise in Quiet Waters, 
by an Idle Exile (New York, Cassell & Co. , 50 
cents), is No. 150f the ‘‘ Unknown” Library, 
and despite its over-long title is one of the 
best of the series. The ‘‘ Wee Widow” and 
‘‘ Dickie,” her girl friend, make a pretty 
voyage in a tiny yacht, the “‘Speck,’’ and a 
light, breezy little love-story comes of it. 
East and West, by Edward E. Hale 
(New York, Cassell Publishing Co., $1.00), 
takes us back to early days in Ohio, gives 
us a fresh whiff of the pioneer spirit, so to 
speak, and meantime tells a good tale with 
a healthy life in it. Silhouettes of 
American Life, by Rebecca Harding Davis 
(New York; Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.00), 
contains a baker’s dozen of short stories 
and sketches, illustrative of various phases 
of American experience, which are well 
written andinteresting. Indeed, more than 
one of the stories will be found strik- 
ingly original, and they are all thor- 
oughly and truthfully American. 
The Woodman, by Jules de Glouvet, trans- 
lated from the French by Mrs. John Simp- 
son (New York, Harper & Brothers, $1.00), 
is a creditable translation of a fairly good 
French novel. We are not inclined to accept 
the translator’s enthusiastic ‘‘introduc- 
tion” as binding upon us, but we are willing 
tosay, without straining a point, that ‘‘ Le 
Forestier’? may be so good that it goes over 
our head. What we see in it is the spoiling 
of an effective tract by a rather common- 
place fiction. A Close Shave, by Thomas 
W. Knox (St. Paul, The Price McGill Com- 
pany), tells how a party of boys went ‘‘ by 
a close shave” around the world in seventy 
days. Young readers will find it a book to 
get their heads together over while they go 
breathlessly through the pages. From 
the Cassell Publishing Company we have 
three translations: A Christian Woman 
and The Swan of Vilamorta, both by 
Emilia Pardo Bazan and War under Water, 
the last two from the accomplished trans- 
lator, Mary J. Serrano, the first rendered 
by Mary Springer. Bazan has won a name 
through brutally bad stories well told. The 
Swan of Vilamorta, for instance, has not 
a single honest character in it, some chil- 
dren excepted, and even the children are 
wretched. Pessimism of the vilest sort 
in flowery style is what Bazan is warranted 
to produce. As for War under Water it is 
constructed loosely ou the Jules Verne pat- 
tern, and portrays wonderful adventures of 
divers in the sea. (Each book 50 cents.)——— 
Charming to Her Latest Day, by Alan 
Muir (New York, Harper & Brothers, 50 
cents), is No. 725 of the ‘‘ Franklin Square 
Library.’’ It may pass as a conventional 
novel of English life, possessing interest 
enough to make it readable. Nelly 
Kinnard’s Kingdom, by Amanda M. Doug- 
lass (Boston, Lee & Shepard, 50 cents), is 
issued as No. 21 of the ‘Good Company 
Series.’’ It isa good story which has been 
before the public and well approved for 
many years. The Cross Roads, by 
Charlotte M. Yonge (New York, Thomas 
Whittaker, $1.25), is a story for young 
women and older girls. It is always quite safe 
to venture the expectation of finding Miss 
Yonge at home with her story, properly at- 
tired and able to entertain her chosen com- 
pany. Cake and whipped sillabub are her 
heaviest articles of food; but they are good,a 
good deal berter than her growing fondness 
for High Church illusions and millinery. 

Leona, by Mrs. Molesworth (New 
York, Cassell Publishing Co., $1.00), comes 
exactly up tothe brim of Mrs. Molesworth’s 
measure. She never fails to do her best with 
the story she chooses to tell, and she writes 

evidently secure of her audience, knowing 

full well that reviewers can have little to 

do with her success. Young people like her 
books, and have a right to. Leona is not 
only a mildly charming story of its kind, 

but it has a geatle jollity sparkling through 

its sentimental strains which ledves the 

youthful reader’s mind all aglow at the 

end. Mr. Fortner’s Marital Claims, 

And Other Stories, by Richard Malcolm 

Johnston (New York, D. Appleton & Co.), 
contains five stories, all of them amusing, 

made by the well-known ‘“‘ Dukesborough”’ 

pattern, and bearing all the badges of Mr. 

Johnston’s ‘extra dry’? humor.———The 
Child of the Ball, by Pedro Antonio De 

Alarcon (New York, Cassell Publishing 

Co, 50 cents), is translated by Mary J. 

Serrano, and is issued as No. 124 extra of 

the ‘“‘Sunshine Series.’’ The story will be 

found interesting or uninteresting, as it 

may chance to findits reader. We do not 

care for it very much. This author never 

has captivated us; but for those who like 






































him he cannot write too many stories. 
Mr. and Mrs, Bewer, translated from the 

German edition by Mrs. D. M. Lowrey 

(Chicago and New York, Rand, McNally & 

Co., 25 cents), appears to be a good transla- 
tion of Paul Lindau’s not very nice novel. 

Prince Schomyl’s Wooing, by Richard 

Henry Savage (New York, the American 
News Co., 50 cents), is a sensational story 
told at a gallop, and crammed with inci- 
dents. One is apt to read such a tale as 
carelessly as the author wrote it, but with 
a certain crude enthusiasm to be ashamed 
o: afterward. The Last Tenet Imposed 
Upon The Khan of Tomathoz. By Hudor 
Genone, Illustrated by Louis M. Clackens. 
(Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 50 cents.) 
In his “ postface” appended to this book 
the author says that his story ‘‘is not 
properly fiction,” and that he does not 
fully believe he can make anybody accept 
it as fact. We agree with him here ; but 
when he intimates that a “thoroughly 
correct idea of the meaning of all truth 
and of the subjective and objective’’ may 
be had by reading The Last Tenet, we dis- 
sent. The book is a feeble satire or nothing. 
The Rovings of a Restless Boy, by 
Katharine B Foot (New York, Cassell Pub- 
lishing Co., $1.50), tells the story of a boy 
who ran away tosea and had many expe- 
riences, good, bad and: indifferent, in sail- 
ing from shore to shore, and from port to 
port. The author’s preface affirms that 
the whole is true; but the account given 
of the circumstances leading to the boy’s 
flight from home do not impress us as very 
lifelike. The whole reads like a woman’s 
notion of how boys generally regard a 
good fighter. In our knowledge of boy- 
hood a lad who had “licked’’ another 
larger than himself would be a hero not a 
caitiff, in the eyes of his companions. 
Miss Matcolm’s Ten, by Margaret E. Wins- 
low (Boston, The Congregationalist Sunday- 
School and Publishing Society, $1.50), has a 
good purpose always in view, and the story, 
altho obviously didactic, will find many 
pleased readers and doubtless make a good 
impression on the young mind. 
Calmire (New York, Macmillan & Co., 
$1.50), has already passed to a second edi- 
tion which the author has revised. We con- 
fess toa curiosity to know the name of the 
writer of this powerful novel which, like 
‘** David Grieve,” is as bad as it is strong. 
Neighborsin Barton Square, by Alice 
Eddy Curtiss (Boston, Congregational Sun 
day-School and Publishing Society, $1.50), 
is asad story, meant to be hope-inspiring ; 
but in reality it is depressing. The average 
young reader will gain no high pleasure 
from reading it.———Fan Fan Stories (New 
York, American Tract Society, 60 cents), 
contains ten goody-goody religious stories 
which it will be hard to make boys and girls 
read in preference to good, wholesome, life- 
like productions of a healthy genius. There 
isa marked difference between a sound mo- 
rality based on Christian virtue and that 
semi-pathetic, pine-away-and-die sentimen- 
tality upon which many good people deem 
it their duty to feed their robust and life- 
loving children. The Andersons, by 
Agnes Giberne (New York, American Tract 
Society, $1.25), will be read with interest by 
young people who like stories with a good 
deal: of downright moralizing in them. 
——What Girls Can Do, by Mrs. H. K. 
Potwin (same publishers, $1.50), has a good 
deal of genuine life in it and enforces its 
lessons by very acceptable dramatic presen- 
tations. It isa good book for young girls 
to read.———Adam’s Daughters, by Julia 
MacNair Wright (same publishers, $1.50), is 
another story for young girls and women 
to read with pleasure and profit, The au- 
thor is a sincere worker with the pen, and 
her enthusiasm makes her lessons pleasing 
even when they are obvious.———Cross 
Currents, by Mary Angela Dickens (New 
York, D. Appleton & Co.), is above the av- 
erage of English novels and will be found 
strong enough to hold and interest the 
reader all the way through its perusal. 
The Wild Pigs, by Gerald Young. 
(New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.25.) II- 
lustrated by W. Parkinson. This is a 
charming little book for children. It tells 
the story of a family of wild pigs, and in 

both text and pictures the appeal is direct 
tothe childish sympathies. Moreover the 
volume is tastefully gotten up. The 
Maid of Killeena, by William Black (New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 90 cents). is a 
new and revised edition of one of William 
Black’s books containing two of his stories, 
The Maid of Killeena and The Marriage of 
Moira Fergus. From Throttle to the 
President’s Chair, by E. S. Ellis (the Cassell 
Publishing Co., $1.50), is arailroad story for 
boys. The herois a lad of courage, honesty 
and enterprise, and his adventures along 
the line of promotion in railway life are set 
forth in a very lively and attractive style. 






































The End of a Rainbow, by Rossiter 
Johnson. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50.) In this story Mr. Rossiter 
Johnson has succeeded in picturing a good 
deal of life. It will be read by boys, if not 
with breathless interest, at least with a 
sense of gain. It is interesting and full of 
boyish experiences, and it comes to some- 
thing in the ead much like reality. The 
pictures illustrating the story are excellent. 
People at Pisgah, by Edwin W. 
Sanborn (New York, D. Appleton & Co.), 
may be well described as a light, slight 
story with not much in it; and yet.so 
written that it will get itself read without 
much trouble. It is the story of a minis- 
ter’s summer outing told with some humor. 
———A Ring of Rubies, by L. T. Meade 
(Cassell Publishing Co., $1.50), is a story 
drawn to the conventional pattern of Eng- 
lish fiction. In it a ruby ring, willed to 
the heroine by a miserly distant relative 
proves to be the key to fortune and happi- 
ness. -It is one of the best of this author’s 
writing and will please a large class of 
novel readers. From the same publish- 
ers we have His Life’s Magnet, by Theodora 
Elmsie, another regulation three volume 
novel—bound in one—in which love, 
jealousy and other passions clash wofully 
through 344 pages of fine, close print. 


Etelka’s Vow, by Dorothea Gerard 
(New York, D. Appleton & Co.), takes rank 
with the best of recent light novels. The 
author is master of a goud style, is in ear- 
nest, and imparts to her pages a certain 
fascination. Etelka’s Vow if not the equal 
of ‘‘ A Queen of Curds and Cream,” by this 
writer, is still a story to read with decided 
interest. For His Sake, by Mrs. Alex- 
ander (Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 50 cents), is issued in the “Series of 
Select Novels.’’ It is much the same old 
story that we have been reading for a decade 
or two; but Mrs. Alexander dresses it up 
pretty well, and the confirmed novel reader 
will accept it greedily. Fairy Tales in 
Other Lands. By Julia Goddard. (New 
York : Cassell Publishing Company, $1.25.) 
The children will find in this profusely 
illustrated book a treasure of odd: fairy 
stories from many countries. They are 
quaintly and pleasingly told and the pic- 
turcs are good.—-—From the American 
Tract Society we have four tiny red vol- 
umes in a box. These are Burning Lamps, 
Mother’s Last Words, Joe’s Calling and A 
Good Fight. The stories are suited to the 
understanding of children, and are written 
with a view to impressing high moral les- 
sons. 
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Historical Essays of Macaulay. Edited 
by Samuel Thurber. (Boston: Allyn & 
Bacon. 80 cents.) Biographical essays would 
have been as good a name as Historical 
Essays for this collection of four papers by 
Macaulay; but under any name they are 
essays to be profitably studied by students 
of English politics and English letters. 
Two of them are on the Earl of Chatham, 
and are followed by one on Lord Clive and 
one on Warren Hastings. We have never 
regarded’ Macaulay as a great critic; but 
his ability as a constructive essayist was 
wonderful, and his style superb. In these 
biographical and somewhat controversial 
papers he was sporting in his native ele_ 
ment. Spanish Cities. With Glimpses 
of Gibraltar and Tangier. By Charles 
Augustus Stoddard. Illustrated. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) We 
have read this hook with enjoyment. It is 
a straightforward, unpretentious, interest- 
ing account of travel in Spain, with inter- 
esting descriptions of cities, and passing 
notes of Spanish life without tiresome sta- 
tistics or historical rehashing. The illus- 
trations are excellent, and altogether wel- 
come is the book as a pleasing whole. 
Autumn; From the Journal of Henry D. 
Thoreau. Edited by H. G. O. Blake. (Bos. 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) 
While we find bits of color and fragments 
of finely sugges ive remark in this journal, 
we cannot help but feel that a severer win- 
nowing would have been profitable. Mere 
trivialities heaped upon trivialities, such as 
“The riveris peculiarly sky-blue to-day, not 
dark as usual.”’ “Spring is brown : 
summer green; autumn yellow; winter 
white; November gray,” and hundreds of 
tne like do not strike us as worth preserv- 
ing, when there is much better literature 
going a-begging. We are notso “hard up” 
for good books that we need to ransack even 
Thoreau’s waste paper for scraps to read. 
Fragments of Science. By John Tyn- 
dall, F.R.S. (New York: D. Appleton & 
Co.) In two stout, well-printed volumes 
these detached essays by Professor Tyndall 
will be a most welcome addition to every 
good library. Most of the papers here pre- 
sented appeared many years ago; but they 
have beén revised, some of them recast, and 
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brought up to date for this edition, which 
is the authorized American one. We have 
not the space to review a work like this; 
indeed, reviewing is not called for. With- 
ovt accepting all of Professor Tyndall’s 
conclusions, we are among the thousands 
who read many things by his candle. He 
has vast resources of knowledge. and his 
method of imparting his views is clear and 
strong. The Gentleman’s Magazine Li- 
brary; Being a Classified Collection of the 
Chief Contents of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine. From 1781 to 1868. Edited by George 
Lawrence Gomme, F.S.A. English Topog- 
raphy, Part Il. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $2.50.) This elegant volume is, as 
its title implies, an arrangement of the 
contents of the Gentleman’s Magazine 
which relate to English Topography. The 
papers, while not of interest to the mass of 
American readers, will be found exceeding- 
ly valuable to every person desirous of 
studying the history of any particular 
locality in England.———The West from a 
Car Window., By Richard Harding Davis. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers.) Mr. 
Davis has here sketched with sharpness 
and force what he saw and heard while 
making the tour of a newspaper correspond- 
ent through Texas and the farther South- 
west. His chapters contain a good deal. of 
life that is American, and some that is like 
that in Mayne Reed’s novels. The style of 
the work is outright, clear and not espe- 
cially good from a literary point of view ; 
but we attribute the roughness to the haste 
of composition. The illustrations are fine. 
Play in Provence. By Joseph and 
Elizabeth Pennell. (New York: The Cen- 
tury Co. $1.50.) The enthusiasm of health, 
igh spirits and of the love of ‘all out- 
doors’? makes it a genuine pleasure to read 
this book, in which the pen of a clever 
writer and the pencil of a true artist have 
danced side by side in producing vivid im- 
pressions of the South of France. Mrs 
Pennell has an admirable touch-and-go 
knack of presenting things so that her 
husband’s beautiful pictures shall substan- 
tiate her descriptions. Play in Provence 
will, we should think, be as popular as it 
is appropriate for a holiday offericg. It 
is, in every respect, a winning book. 
Pictures from Roman Life and Story, 
By the Rev. A. J. Church, M.A. (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Illustrated.) 
In a rather stiff diction, evidently intended 
to be light and entertaining in its effect, 
these essays, tho not just what most people, 
young or old, would jump at, are full of in- 
structive matter touching Roman life, cus- 
toms and social and civic doings. Itisa 
very good book for boys, if boys can ever be 
prevailed upon to read it. A Little 
Swiss Sojourn. By W. D. Howells. (New 
York : Harper & Brothers. Cloth, 50 cents.) 
This is the latest tiny volume in the ** Black 
and White Series.”” Mr. Howells telis the 
story of how pleasantly he and his family 
spent some ninety daysin and around Ville- 
neuve, in the Canton Vaud, Switzerland. 
It would hardly seem necessary to say—and 
yet we do say it—that the story is most en- 
gagingly told. Indeed, this charming writer 
never opened a happier vein of ink than 
when he fell to on this bit of description. 
Next to an actual little sojourn in Switzer- 
land we wouid choose to read this little 
book. Some Strange Corners of Our 
Country. By Charles F. Lummis. (New 
York: The Century Company. $1.50.) In 
this handsome book Mr. Lummis, who is a 
pleasing writer, as well as a keen observer, 
has brought together his sketches, mostly 
from the Century Magazine, of many 
interesting nooks and corners of our West- 
ern and Southwestern regions. His descrip- 
tions of wild scenery and of notable natural 
objects are excellent, and the accompanying 
illustrations do just what illustrations 
should—that is, they bring into view, as if 
by actual profert, the most salient features 
of what the text describes. The printing is 
clear, and the entire get up of the book 
does credit to its publishers. The Ore- 
gon Trvil. By Francis Parkman. (Boston : 
Little, Brown & Co. $4.00.) This is a beau- 
tifnl new edition of a famous book first 
published in 1847. It is well worth a per- 
manent place in American literature, and 
we are glad to see that with fine paper, 
superb binding, elegant presswork, and ex- 
cellent pictures by Frederick Remington, 
it sets out for another and we hope a long 
run of popularity. The Oregon Trail here 
described was very different from the iron 
trail over which one is to-day whirled 
at a speed of forty miles the hour. We 
have ‘advanced an eon since 1847. 
From Charles Scribner’s Sons we have 
received in a neat box a handsome edition 
of Kathrina and Bittersweet, by Dr. J. G. 
Holland. The two volumes are as beauti- 
ful in their way as the poems are in theirs, 
It is now about twenty-five years since 
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Kathrina and Bittersweet were first pub- 
lished ; but their popularity is still great, 
and deservedly so. If they are not great 
poems they are at least brimful of what 
appeals to the average human heart. The 
present edition is a very attractive one. 
Each volume has an etching for frontis- 
piece, one by Otto Bacher, the other by A. 
M. Turner. The Song of America and 
Columbus, by Kinahan Cornwallis. (New 
York: Office of the Daily Investigator. $1.00.) 
We are beginning to be sorry that ever Co- 
lumbus discovered America, and we some- 
times think that, in view of the scourge of 
Columbian literature it has invited, the 
great Exposition is acalamity. The book 
now in hand consists or 278 pages of about 
thirty-five lines each, in rhymed couplets 
all about Columbus; and the author suavely 
tells us that there isa great deal more yet 
to come. The Merrimack River, Hel 

lenics and Other Poems, by Benjamin W. 
Rall, edited with an Introduction by Fred- 

erick F. Ayer. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.00.) Mr. Ball isnot a poet, but he 
has written some verse which is touched 
with acertain force of individuality and 
independence. The pieces called “ Hel- 
lenics’’? possess more genuine spirit than 
usually informs verse inspired, or rather 
suggested by classical reading. After all 
is said, however, there isno poetry in the 
book. Stray Pebbles from the Shores 
of Thought. By Elizabeth Porter Gould. 

(Boston: De Wolfe, Fiske & Co. 75 
cents.) This is a dainty little volume of 
pleasing verse by a writer whose sentiments 
flow easily into rhyme. The author’s por- 
trait serves as frontispiece to her book. 
Volcanoes Past and Present, by Edward 
Hull, M.A., LL.D., F.RS. Illustrated. 
(Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.25.) This is one of the best of recent is- 
sues in Mr, Havelock Ellis’s ‘‘ Contempo- 
rary Science Series.’ The author takes 
hold of his subject with the air of one quite 
at home and gives fine free-hand sketches 
of volcanic and seismatic phenomena from 
both the historical and the descriptive 
points of view. While the treatise does not 
purport to be exhaustive it is quite full 
enough to afford the reader a comprehen- 
sive insight into the subject of volcanoes 
and their attendant forces and effects. 


Assassination of Lincoln. A History 
of the Great Conspiracy. Trial of the 
Conspirators by a Military Commis- 
sion, and a Review of the Trial of 
John H. Surratt. By T. M. Harris, Late 
Brig.-Gen. U. S. V., Brevet. Maj.-Gen. and 
amember of the Commission. (American 
Citizen Company, Boston, Mass.) General 
Harris has done his work in this volume 
very thoroughly, even at the expense of 
some unavoidable repetition. As a mem- 
ber of the Military Commission he had 
before him the entire mass of testimony re- 
lating not only to the assassination of Lin- 
coin but to the ramifications of the con- 
spiracy of which it formed a part, as well; 
to the Canada junta, to Dr. Blackburn’s 
attempt to ravage the country with yellow 
fever and to the complicity of Jefferscn 
Davis in these outrageousattempts. The 
history is alurid one. Its dark complica- 
tions and mysteries have not yet been fully 
cleared up. General Harris throws a start- 
ling and painfully searching illumination 
on the main points of the case. Very little 
more needs to be known of the infamous 
enterprise of Booth and his accomplices 
than he gives us in his thorough following- 
up of the details of that tragic history, He 
is particularly full where he needed most to 
be, as to the trial and condemnation of Mrs. 
Surratt. His book furnishes us with just 
that vindication of the Admiuistration and 
its action in this case which the honor of 
the country seemed to call for. He is as 
happy as he is severe in his demolition of 
Father Walter who has paraded as the cus- 
todian of certain secrets of the confessional 
which could not b:; divulged, and who 
with his rebel coadjutors has “kept a 
paragraph going the rounds of the papers, 
stating as a fact that all the members of the 
Commission but one are dead, and that they 
died miserable deaths, which marked them 
as subjects of Heaven’s vengeance, and that 
some of them perished from the violence 
of their own hands, being crazed with 
remorse.’’ The fact is, that of the twelve 
tensurvive. General Hunter, the President 
of the Commission, died more than eighty 
years old, General Ekin, seventy-three, and 
the author of this volume is now hale and 
hearty at the age of seventy-nine. The vol- 
ume is arepertory of facts and documents 
relating to this dark history. It contains 
inthe appendix the full argument of the 
Hon. John A. Bingham, Special Judge Ad- 
vocate in the case. This whole subject is 
one of those horrible episodes of the War 
which the ordinary student shrinks from 
exploring and, as to which, some natural 


























combination of weakness and gentleness in 
the human heart would incline most of us to 
prefer that some injury should be done to 
the fame of the heroes of these dark times, 
than that the charge of such demonic 
wickedness should have to be believed even 
against the desperadoes of the Lost Cause. 
General Harris’s book administers a much 
needed and wholesome correction to this 
demoralizing sentiment. It is a blast of 
good, wholesome North wind to brace the 
reader’s patriotism. The religious and 
Christian tone of the book is striking, and 
gives one a vivid reminder of the support 
people relied on in the trying times to 
which it relates. 


In the series of ‘Colonial Church His- 
tories,’’ published by the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, London 
(Fleming H. Revell New York Agent, $1.00), 
we find the History of the Church in Eastern 
Canada and Newfoundland. By the Rev. 
J. Langtry, M.A., D.C.L. A compact, 
handy volume, with a map of British 
America, in which the several dioceses of 
the Colonial Church are marked. The 
facts of the history are given without 
expansion and mostly in the form of personal 
annals and brief pastoral biographic notes. 
We have examined with interest the records 
of the Royalist clergy who left Boston and 
other United States ports on the expulsion 
of the Tories, Mather Byles, for example, 
the second Dr. Byles. His father, the witty 
Tory pastor, who was “‘ guarded, regarded 
and disregarded,” lived and died in Boston. 
The son remained until the Tory expulsion, 
when he took refuge in St. John. The list 
of these Tory fugitives is by no means 
complete in this volume, but it is full of 
pathetic interest. The early Congregational 
and Baptist colonization of New Brunswick, 
for example, is not entirely lost sight of in 
this volume, nor are the New England 
colonists who brought their independent 
faith into the regions abandoned by the 
departed Acadians. We find also a brief 
notice of the Nova Scotia Lutherans. The 
whole account of the non-Episcopal period, 
however disorderly it may appear to readers 
who move more strictly than we do in 
ecclesiastical harness, is really the most 
interesting part of the volume. The 
colonists of that day brought a freedom with 
them which has left its mark on the rich 
and beautiful region they occupied, and 
from which, as the present author confesses, 
their descendants are now turning back to 
the States from whose newly declared 
independence their fathers fled. These 
chapters are, however, but first steps into 
the history which, brief as it is, covers the 
whole breadth of British America from 
Newfoundland to Vancouver. 


Americanisms and Briticisms, with Other 
Essays on Other Isms. By Brander Mat- 
thews. (New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$100.) Eight short essays in criticism 
make up the contents of this latest volume 
of the Harper’s ‘‘American Essayist Series,” 
in which Mr. Curtis, Mr. Howells, Mr. Lau- 
rence Hutton, Colonel Higginson and Mr 
Charles Dudley Warner have already 
spoken. Mr. Matthews is a clear thinker 
and a forcible writer, with a good solid 
basis of learning upon which to build his 
essays. We like his outright patriotism as 
well as his way of calling a spade by its 
common name. Hisesseys are good, whole- 
some and instructive reading, with just 
enough of controversial spirit in them to 
give the pages a crisp rustle while one reads 
them. They appeared first, we believe, in a 
magazine, and fell under the eye of William 
Black, the English novelist, who found 
them distasteful, and therefore lampooned 
Mr. Mathews through his story now appear- 
ing in an American journal, where our 
critic appears as ‘“* Mr. Maunder Bathos’’; 
but whoever reads the little book now in 
hand will feel that Mr. Black has not done 
himself justice or any harm to Mr. 
Matthews, whose attitude is dignified, 
scholarly and gentlemanly. We recom- 
mend this little book to Americans, and 
especially to young Americans. 

Barbara Fritchie, a Study. By Caroline 
H. Dall. (Roberts Brothers, Boston. $1.00.) 
With Whittier himself we have sometimes 
wavered in our opinion as to whether Bar- 
bara Fritchie belonged in legend or in his- 
tory. With him also we have reached the 
conviction that the story is substantially 
true. The evidence has been discussed in 
our columns more than once, and now we 
have the whole case summed up again in 
the little book named above by one who is, 
perhaps, more competent to discuss it than 
any other person now living. It does not 
seem likely that anything will now change 
the substantial outlines of the story as told 
in this volume. The whole case for the 
doubters would seem to be in, and is fairly 
met bythe evidence brought against it. 
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The fact, for example, that Jackson’s troops 
did not march through Frederick is conced- 
ed, but shown to be of no importance, as 
they did march by on the Bentztown road, 
in full view of the house, and divided from 
it only by the narrow Carroll Creek. It is 
quite possible that the case for Barbara 
Fritchie may receive new confirmation, as 
persons who are known to have been present 
and to have witnessed the scene cannot now 
be found, and their testimony is not at 
present available. The result of the long 
debate is, that while some minor incidents 
of Whittier's poem are not strictly historic- 
al, as a substantial whole and in its spirit 
it is. This was the conclusion reached 
by the poet, and was the reason given by 
him for leaving the poem untouched as he 
wrote it. 


South Sea Idyls. By Charles Warren 
Stoddard. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50.) When we opened this book 
two hours ago it was with a little thrill of 
pleasure, reminiscent and dreamy. Nearly 
twenty years ago, in the impressible days, 
we read it and had our tropical reveries 
over it. We were then just near enough to 
boyhood to catch from the Idyls a nostalgia, 
a homesickness for the South Sea and its 
bappy islands. The book seemed not to 
reach an audience of numbers ; but it made 
fame with a choice few. Mr. Howells, who 
is always doing just the right thing for his 
fellow-writers, has sketched with episto- 
lary lightness of touch a preface for this 
new edition of the Idyls. Itisin the form 
of a letter to his old friend, the author; 
and in it he mingles the elements of retro- 
spection—the bitters, the sweets and 
the stimulants, till we hardly know 
whether to smile or rub our ey‘s. But 
here is the book in a new dress, and brim- 
ful of delicious description of South Sea 
island life. Mr. Howells well and truth- 
fully says: ‘‘ You have done them once for 
all; no one need ever write of the South 
Seas again.”” Neither Loti nor Stevenson 
has expressed from tropical life the lus- 
cious, fruity delicacy, or the ricb, wine-like 
bovquet of these sketches. 


The Magazine of Christian Literature 


‘(Published by The Christian Literature 


Co., New York) is now in the sixth vol- 
ume. Volume V bound is before us, with 
the issue for the half year from October, 
1891, to March, 1892. It is published month- 
ly at the low price of $2.00 per annum, and 
is inteaded to contain in brief, vigorous 
summaries the cream of the theological 
and religious publications of the month 
previous. This work is done with entire 
impartiality, and the selections are intend- 
ed to be as fairly and broadly representa- 
tive as they caa be made. Each monthly 
number has -a literary department, com- 
posed of brief, signed reviews of theological 
and philosophical works, yet briefer no- 
tices by the editor, summaries of the Re- 
views and Monthlhies, and a monthly bibli- 
ography of theological and _ religious 
literature. The Magazine is a great aid to 
hard-worked ministers, students, and gen- 
eral readers in keeping up with the current 
of religious, theological and philosophical 
opinion. 

The Admiral’s Caravan. By Charles E. 
Carryl, author of ‘‘ Davy and the Goblin,” 
with Illustrations by Reginald B. Birch. 
(The Century Co., New York. $1.50.) This 
is another Dreamland fancy, from the au- 
thor of “‘ Alice in Wonderland,’”’ and “ Be- 
hind the Looking Glass.”’ Tho not equal to 
those immortal fictions, it is quite original 
in the conception of the ‘‘ Admiral,’ and 
the wit and humor occasionally recall 
to the reader a strain the author has 
sung before. It has, however, a dis- 
tinct tone and character of its own, and is 
very entertaining. Thestoryis an amusing 
and extraordinary fiction reprinted from 
the St. Nicholas and illustrated with 
Birch’s graceful-and spirited inventions. 
A Book of Cheerful Cats and Other 
Animated Animals. By J. G. Francis. 
(Century Co., New York. $1.00.) Much 
amusement is to be had by thechildren, and 
perhaps by their elders, from this book of 
nonsense pictures and verse. The drawings 
are some of them very mirth-provoking in- 
deed and are all done well. The whole 
eomes from the St. Nicholas, and, like the 
volume previously noticed, is a good speci- 
men of the printer’s art. 

Students of botany will find much to inter- 
est and help them in Prof. A. A. Crozier’s 
Dictionary of Botanical Terms. (Henry 
Holt & Company, New York. $2.40.) The 
need of such a botanical dictionary as this 
has been long felt. The books in use are 
worn out and behind the times, The science 
has run away from them. Professor Crozier 
has made it his first aim to bring the Diction- 
ary into correspondence with present botan- 
ical usage, both as concerns new terms, new 
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meanings, and the dropping of antiquated 


or unused terms. The scope of the Diction-— 


ary has been somewhat enlarged toinclude 

-agricultural and horticultural terms as well 
as those in use strictly among botanists 
alone. The lists are*carefully selected, and 
the definitions have been subjected to the 
best expert scientific re-examination. The 
Dictionary may be recommended as ample, 
compendious, accurate, and well up to the 
present condition of the science in all de- 
partments. 


In “Nature Series’? (Macmillan & Co., 
New York, $1.50) we have Experimental 
Evolution, a series of Lectures delivered 
in the ‘Summer School of Art and Sci- 
ence”? in University Hall, Edinburgh (Au- 
gust, 1691), by Henry de Varigny, D.Sc. The 
five lectures which compose tbis volume are 
not intended to cover the whole ground, 
but rather to show in general and by sys- 
tema ic examples what has been done, what 
is indicated as probably or possibly true by 
what has been done, what remains to be 
done to complete the demonstration, and 
how this gap may be filled. The Lectures, 
as a whole, rather aim at the point of show- 
ing what ought to be done in the way 
of systematic experimentation continued 
through many years, perhaps a century. 
He maintains that only in this way can the 
doubt which hangs over the evolutionary 
hypothesis be cleared away. The Lectures 
are popular in form, and have the charm of 
French vivacity and claritude. 


Twenty-Five Years of St. Andrew’s. Sep 
tember, 1865, to September, 1890. By the 
author of ‘‘ The Recreations of a Country 
Parson.”’ Intwo volumes. Vol. II. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York. $3.00 per 
vol.) We called attention to the first vol- 
ume of this work very much at length in 
our edition of August 25th, and in charac- 
terizing that volume said all that is re- 
quired to be said for the second. Itisa 
work which all who are interested in re- 
cent Scotch history must read. The first 
volume has some advantage over the sec- 
ond in lying nearer to certain great events 
in Scottish affairs and perhaps having a lit- 
tle more of the poetry of Scotch life in it. 
Both volumes come from the same genial, 
gracious and versatile author, and are thor- 
oughly enjoyable from all points of view, 
particularly as bringing the author into 
something like intimate relations with the 
best Scottish life of the last quarter cen- 
tury. 


Outdoor Games and Recreations. A 
Popular Encyclopedia for Boys. Edited 
by G. Andrew Hutchinson. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia. $3.00.) This 
isa capital book for boysin all senses, not 
quite so good for boys in the American 
definition of that species as it would be if it 
were not so exclusively Euglish. The collab- 
orating editors, of whom there is a long 
list, are mostly Englishmen. The games are 
planted on English ground, among Eng- 
lish people, and described in English form. 
There may be some advantage in this from 
some points of view as England still leads 
the world as the land of out-of-door sp»rts. 
The illustrations, diagrams and drawings 
are very numerous and excellent, and the 
subject is treated in every aspect and vari- 
ety by competent writers who describe well 
and have the art of lending a charm to 
their dullest details. - 


Writings of Christopher Columbus. ‘De- 
scriptive of the Discovery and Occupation 
of the New World. Edited with an [ntro- 
duction by Paul Leicester Ford. (Charles 
L. Webster & Co., New York. 75 cents.) 
Mr. Ford is always entitled to be heard on 
historical Subjects, and never more than on 
topics relating to early American history. 
The idea of collecting Columbus’s Letters 
and publishing them in this modest compi- 
lation is a good one. Mr. Ford makes 
in his introduction some new points 
which need to be considered in estimating 
the value and merit of Columbus’s achieve- 
ment and its relation to the previous work 
of the Norsemen. His book and Inutroduc- 
tion (which is a contribution to the subject 
and not a bare introduction to the Letters), 
isa timely and useful addition to the Co- 
lumbus literature. 


Man and the State. Studies in Applied 
Sociology. (D. Appleton & Company, New 
York, $2.00.) This is a collection of popular 
lectures and discussions before the Brook~ 
lyn Ethical Association. They treat of 
various aspects of the “ relations of the in- 
dividual to the State as illustrated in the 
practical issues of current American poli- 
tics,” and on that account are appropriately 
dedicated to. the two opposing candidates 
in the present Presidential election. The 
lectures are apparently arranged in system- 
atic order with the view of carrying out a 








general scheme and covering as much as 
possible the current politics of the day. 
The radical position of the Brooklyn Ethic- 
al Association is well understood and is 
reflected in these lectures. 


The Expository Times. Edited by the Rev 
James Hastings, M.A. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons,New York. Annual volume,$3.00.) This 
isan English expository monthly, supported 
by a large body of representative contribu- 
tors, and edited with great intelligence on a 
broad and catholic basis. It contains a well- 
tempered combination of practical and 
theoretic matter, and while devout and 
evangelical in tone, turns uo blind eye to 
the problems of critical exposition. Weare 
surprised to find how good the volume be- 
fore us is, and can only explain the fact 
that we have known so little of it before by 
the other fact that it is a comparatively 
recent English publication which has just 
completed the third volume. 


The Place of the Story in Early Educa- 
tion, and Other Essays. * By Sara E. Wiltse. 
(Ginn & Co., Boston. 60cents.) This in- 
teresting little book gets a name from the 
first paper in the series, which greatly mis- 
represents it and even makes a wrong im- 
pression of the book. It is not designed 
to commend the story form for general use 
in elementary teaching, but only in certain 
limited or abnormal relations. For the 
rest the book is a series of thoroughly 
sound and scientific papers on the observa- 
tion of child life and the adaptation of dis- 
cipline and teaching toit. Miss Wiltse has 
both ideas and power,as she has proved 
in her previous work. 


The Foot-Path Way, by Bradford Torrey 
(Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25), is 
another one of those pleasant volumes of 
out-door life which Mr.*Bradford Torrey is 
in the habit of writing. There is nothing 
but praise for the clear-cut, breezy, sun- 
shiny essays here brought together. Who- 
ever likes to ramble in ‘country footpaths 
across fields and through woods wi! find 
something to stimulate him in Mr. Torrey’s 
work. Itis the simplest and least preten- 
tious of writings that one reads here; but 
it bears the balm and bloom and spice of 
Nature on every page. The Foot-Path Way 
isa charming way to ramble in for an hour 
or two. 


The Rev. John Wright, Rector of St. 
Paul’s Church, St Paul, Minn., has madea 
good and interesting book of his Early Bi- 
bles of America. (Thomas Whittaker, New 
York. $1.50.) The notices begin of course 
with the Eliot Bible, after which come the 
Sauer Bible of the Pennsylvania Germans, 
the Aitken, the First (American) Douay, 
the Thomas, the Collins,the first (American) 
Translations from the Septuagint and from 
the Peshito, followed by some account of 
the caprices and curiosities of American 
Bible versions, with some other work on the 
Greek Testament, various editions and an 
Appendix. The book makes a pleasing as 
well as a useful compilation. 


Res Judicate. Papers and Essays. By 
Augustine Birrell. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.00.) Inthis collection of lectures 
and papers our readers will find much to 
amuse and delight them. The opening lec- 
tures on Samuel Richardson and Edward 
Gibbon have not been published before, and 
are just that kind of finished, thoughtful 
and entertaining literary review which 
some people believe to be no longer possible 
in this age of the world. The other papers 
have been read in Macmillan’s, in Scrib- 
ner’s or other magazines, and are in the 
pleasing style of the author of ‘ Obiter 
Dicta.” 

We have received from Mr. David T. Day, 
chief of Division of Mining Statistics and 
Technology ofthe United States Geological 
Survey, the Report upon the Mineral Re- 
sources of the United States. (Washington: 
Government Printing Office.) This report 
covers the calendar years of 1889 and 1890, 
and will be found of great interest not only 
to the student of mineralogy and geology, 
but to every intelligent person who wishes 
to keep well-informed touching the devel- 
opment of our country’s resources. The in- 
formation is tabulated and arranged so as 
to be easy of access, and it covers the whole 
field of mineral products. 


Primitive Man in Ohio, by Warren K. 
Moorehead (New York, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, $3.00),is a very interesting volume 
and one that presents its subject forcibly 
and clearly. Whatever may be thought of 
theories offered by the author, and opin- 
ions will probably be almost as various as 
readers, the information afforded will be 
thankfully received for its minuteness of 
detail and its evident accuracy, so far as it 
goes, Well-executed illustrations accom- 





pany the text, and, taken as a whole, the 
book is one that will find a welcome in 
every library of archeology. 


Rhythmical Gymnastics, Vocal and 
Physical. By Mary S. Thompson. (Edgar 
S. Werner, New York. $1.00.) This is a 
good manual by a lady who understands 
the subject, and is a successful teacher in 
the department of which she writes. Her 
book is composed on the general system of 
the Swedish gymnastic. It avoids violent 
exercises and one-sided drill. It advocates 
an all-around gymnastic, and shows what 
can be done by a good system for the general 
strength of the body, for health, and for 
the development of the voice. 


Essays in Miniature. By Agnes Rep- 
plier. (Charles L. Webster & Co., New 
York. 75 cents.) This is a delightful addi- 
tion to the “ Fiction, Fact and Fancy Se- 
ries,” edited by Arthur Stedman. The col- 
lection is composed of ‘‘ miniature essays”’ 
of the most readable variety—bright. pithy, 
bold enough and not too bold,on topics men 
never tire of discussing, and well above the 
dull didactics of the subject. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


THE Funk & Wagnalls Company will 
soon publish a book on “‘ English Compound 
Words and Phrases,” containing a list of 
nearly 40,000 terms, by F. Horace Teall. 





.. Messrs. Lovell, Coryell & Co. announce 
the publication of an edition de luxe of 
James Matthew Barrie’s popular novel, 
“The Little Minister,” with illustrative 
etchings and portrait. 

...An important paper by Prof. James 
Sully, the English psychologist, on the 
“Service of Psychology to Education,” ap 
pears in the November number of the 
Educational Review. 


....The November Atlantic contains 
three tributes to the poet Whittier, one in 
prose from George Edward Woodberry, the 
other two poems from Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 


.. The Magazine of Art will soon bring 
out a series of articles on the portraits of 
Tennyson, by Mr. Theodore Watts; the 
selection of portraits for publication which 
he has made having had the approval of 
the poet’s family. 


..In the November Scribner may be 
found some interesting conversations and 
opinions of Victor Hugo taken by Octave 
Uzanne from a manuscript that was recent- 
ly unearthed at Guernsey, and a descriptive 
article by Kirk~-Monroe on “Sponge and 
Sponges of tre Florida Reef.” 


.. The Missionary Review of the World 
for November has papers on “ The Metro- 
politan Tabernacle as a Missionary Cen- 
ter.” ‘‘The Samoan Mission,’ ‘‘ Native In- 
strumentality in Foreign Missions,’ and 
extracts and translations from foreign 
periodicals, with much other interesting 
matter. 


... The November number of St. Nicholas 
contains a three-page poem by Whittier, 
written in commemoration of the visit of 
some young girls at the poet’s house. The 
new volume of his poems ‘“* At Sundowa,” 
which Houghton, Mifflin & Co. promise 
soon to bring out, will contain his portrait 
and several illustrations. 


....“*The Syndicate of Associated Au- 
thors’’ is the naine of a co-operative associa- 
tion organizedin New York by some twenty 
well-known authors for the purpose of 
placing their works in the hands of pub- 
lishers and editors without the aid of any 
middlemen. Among its members are 
Charles de Kay, Julian Hawthorne, George 
Parsons Lathrop, Eugene Field and Paul 
Blouét. 


.. The Century with its November num- 
ber enters on its twenty-third year. Among 
its solid articles may be mentioned ‘‘ Plain 
Words to- Working Men” by Fred. Wood- 
row; ‘Does the Bible contain Scientific 
Errors ?”’ by Prof. Charles W. Shields, of 
Princeton, and some “ Exhibition Uses of 
Sunday,” in which Bishop Potter further 
elaborates his former suggestions in The 
Forum as to the Sunday upening of the 
Chicago Fair. 

....The November Harper, which com- 
pletes the eighty-fifth volume of the maga- 
zine, contains George William Curtis’s last 
contribution to the Easy Chair, a depart- 
ment with which he had been identified for 
nearly forty yeaes and which will be con- 
tinued no. longer. A full-page portrait of 
Miss Wilkins accompanies the last install- 
ment of her New England story, ‘Jane 


Field.””” The Editor’s Study, by Charles’ 


Dudley Warner, contains some timely 





strictures on the moral recklessness of much 
of our popular fiction. 

...-A number of new art books are now 
in press. Mr. John Addington Symonds 
has just completed a ‘‘ Life of Michel An- 
gelo,’’ which will soon be issued in two vol- 
umes by the Scribners. It is to be hand- 
somely illustrated with reproductions of 
Michel Angelo’s works. Macmillan & Co. 
announce “ Man in Art,” by Philip G. 
Hamerton, illustrated with etchings and 
photogravures, and an edition limited to 
175 copies. They also announce ‘“ Edward 
Burne-Jones, A.R.A. A Record of His Life 
and Works,”’ by Malcolm Bill, with repro- 
ductions from his works, and ‘‘ Gothic 
Architecture,” from the French of E. Cor- 
royer, edited by Walter Armstrong, Di- 
rector of the Irish National Gallery. 
Messrs. Walter Scott & Co. are about to 
publish essays on ‘‘ Modern Painting,” by 
Mr. George Moore, and “The Life of an 
Artist: Art and Nature,’’ by Jules Breton, 


translated by M. F. Serrano, is one of 
Sampson & Low’s late publications. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Wevexirs or, ’Tis Sixty Years Since. By Sir 
Walter Scott, Bart. Waite pp xxiv, 498. 
New York: Macmillan & Co............0000008 $1 25 
From Abraham to David. Tas ptary of tbeir 
Cveuntry and Times. By Henry A, Harper. 
With Illustrations by the Authee. Pp. viit, 
235... THO GRUEG. caccises Koosncqnepectciguanenede 1 00 
The Beauties of Nature and Wonders of the 
World we Live in. By the Right Hon. Sir 
John —— Bart., M.P. 7x5, pp. xiv, 
GMR,.. DID GRMN ss 50s ce occas cectvndevbeessieye 150 
The Works of William Shakespeare. Edited by 
William Aldis Wright. in nine volumes. 
Volume VIII. King Lear, Othello, Anthony 
and C yo ymbeline. 914x614, pp. xiv, 





Fa ag cites ca viatabintcevucssstarecesss 3 00 
The Story of John G.Paton told for Young Folks; 

or, Thirty Years among South Sea an 

bals. By the Rev. James Paton, B.A. With 

forty-five full-page Illustrations. By James 

Finnemore. 8x54, pp. 397. New York: A. 

C. Armstrong OT 3 SES SERENE. £028 1530 


Extraits dela Chanson de Roland. Publiés avec 
une Introduction Littéraire des observations 
Grammaticales, des notes et-un Glossaire com- 
plet. Par Gaton Paris. Troisiéme élition, 
Revue et Corrigée, 7x5, pp. xxxiv, 160. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co 


Quatrevingt-Treize. By Pha a a. — 
for Use in Schools. By James Boielle. 
(Univ Gull,) nathorized Copyright E ition, 
Revised for use in American Schools. 74¢x3, 
PRs Vil, 296,, The agmOyiic......caccdccsgevecse’ 0 70 
The Great Streets of the World. By Richard 
Harding Davis, Andrew ane, A Franc isque 
Sarcey, Isabel_F. Hapgood, . Story, 
Henry James, Paul Lande. Ilaserated by 
A. B. Frost, W. Douglas Almond, G. Jean- 
niot, Ilya Efmovitch Ré in, Ettore Tito, Al- 


exander Zezzos, F. Stahl. 10x74, pp. xiii, 

253. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.... 4 00 
Three Plays. Deacon Brodie, Beau Austin, Ad- 

miral Guinea. By W. E: Henley and R L. 

Stevenson. 83¢x534, pp. x, 250. The same.. 2 00 
The Childre. of the Poor. By Jacob A. Riis. 

Illustrated. 814x6, pp. ix, 300. The same. 250 
The Little Dinner. By Christine Terhune Her- 

rick. 7x43, pp. viii, 146. Thesame. .... .... 100 


Afloat and Ashore on the Mediterranean. 7, 
Lee ee ether. 73x54, pp. xv, 363. 
GOTO, 00 cccccnccccee cusecceccscosceeeserccesess 1 50 
Boyh — in “Nor way. Stories of Boy Life in the 
Land of ad baa > igs Sun. By Hjalmar 
Hjorth Boyesen. 7346x544. Tlinstrated. The 
Was fs fcins vecavedes cextiucest aqutwek’ abkesbeu 1 50 
Alcuin and the Rise of the Christian Schools. 
By Andrew Fleming West. The Great Edu- 
cators Series. Edited by Nicholas Murray 
Butler. 7x5, pp. 205. The same............5 100 
The Battles of Frederick the Great. Abstracted 
from Thomas Carlyle's Biography of Fred- 
erick the Great. Edited by Cyril Ransome, 
M.A. 76x54, pp. vi, 245. The same.......... 150 
Notes by a Naturalist. An Account of Gheerva-- 
tions made during a Voyage of H. M.S. 
“Challenger” round the World in the Years 
1872-1876, Under the crema of Capt. Sit 
G. S. Nares, R.N., ».6., F.R.S., and Capt. 





F, Ti; we R. N. By H. N. Moseley, 

M.A., _F.R.S. A’New and Revised Edition, 

with "Maps, Portraits, Woodcuts and a brief 

Memoir of the Author. 8x54, pp. xxiv, 540. 

New York: G. P. Putnam’sSons ............. 2 50 
The End of Time. A Poem of the Future: By 

L. G. Barbour, DD. 814x544, pp. 191. The 


Prayer-Meeting Theolog p Diciegne. By E J. 
Morris. 8x5}4, pp. 263, The same............. 125 
The_ Story of Sicily, Phenecian, "Greek and 
Roman. The Story of the Nations 
By Edward A. Freeman. 8x5, pp. > i 3. 
OMAN 52s scgend arcade aude re sod. 150 
Manners and Monuments of Prehistoric People. 
By the Marquis de Nadaillac. With one 
hundred and thirteen Illustrations Trans- 
lated by Nancy Bell (N’D’Anvers). axt4, 
DD: 56,4Et: DRO AMG 5 ic o005 ston teuseees 3 00 
American Mental Arithmetic. By M. A. Baiiey, 
7x54, pp. 160. New York, Cincinnati, Chi- 











COGS: AMeTicas BOSE OO. .cciccscccaiasscoess 035 
A 5 rg A conte. By Nina Lillian Morgan. 

M.A x5lq, pp. 124. Chicago, Ill.: Searle 

& Gorton SW ns aveth Wah ob0es de besdeseddcctesncesees 1” 


John G. Paton. Missionary to the New Hebrides. 
An Autobiography, Edited by His Brother. 
Oe 4. In two volumes. Vo ume I, pp. xv. 
- 34%; Volumell, pp. xvi, 382. New York: 
Fleming H. Reve ee ad aiheaids Ui<cewondags 250 
spa! _Chureh Histories. History of the 
in Eastern Canada and Newfound- 
con By the Rev. J. Lanstry, » D.C.L. 
Witha Map. 64x44, pp. vi 26, Thesame. 1 00 
Ten Years Digging in Egypt. 1881-1889. By W. 
M. Flinders Petrie. With a Map and one 
hundred and sixteen illustrations. 744x5. pp. 
FE Pas détanececeddscessadentinyhaeese 150 


The Ainu of Japan. The Religion, Supersti- 
tions and General History of the Hairy 
Aboirgines of Japan. By the Rev. John 
Batchelor, C.M.S., Missionary to the Ainnu. 
= oo eighty illustrations. 8x5, pp, 336. The 


Goon, aioe Hospitality in Town and Country. 

Vith Usages, Formal and Iuformal, How 

hod make it a Pleasure to Entertainer and 

Entertained. 63¢x4 , pp. 7. New York: 
DUOREE TS D. GORGE OD. .cccccvescese ccceesscée 0 75 


Rings and Love-Knots. By Samuel sitet 
Peck. 614x4, pp. v, 149. The same 0 ceccee 
Paul and Virginia. By Bernardin de Saint 
Pierre. With Illustrations. By Maurice 
Leloir. 6x4, pp. 19%. New Xork: Thomas 
ig? (S| ee ereperhn erases 1 00 
The ae une Adventures of Peg W offington. 

With Pictures of the Period in which She 
Lived. By J. Fitzgerald Molloy. in two 
volumes. 76x54. Volume I, pp. xii, 255. 
Volume &. pp. viii, 240. New York: Dodd, 
Papi aati cars cccccace -ccescieeccnccstts 3 

Witch Winnie’s Studio; of, The Kiag’s Daugh- 
ter’s Art Life. By Klizabeth ; 2 sham pney. 
With +. -/ 7 by J. Wells Champney. 
8x544, pp. 2 |” Rapin 2s ies, si 150 
Sherburne ‘senen, a Am —~ M. Douglas. 
T4x5\4, pp. iv, 392. 
A Fisher Girl of code: for the French of 
Fernand Calmettes. With Illustrations by 
- theauthor. 8x5, pp, 286. sam 
Muriel: Howe. m4 sae homer enon PP. 
WOR, THO GMD: < ovens ccsevesecivserdeseecenseses 108 
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THREE OF OUR NEWEST BOOKS. 


OLD CONCORD; HER HIGHWAYS 
AND BYWAYS. By MARGARET SIDNEY. 
8vo, cloth, $2.00. Fully illustrated from photo- 
Seats ctr and drawings made on the spot. 

new and enlarged edition of this beautiful 
of which gives the ideal pacere’s of the old, his- 
toric town. Much new material has been added, 
and many exq illustrations of Concord’s 
charming scenery and famous homes. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 
By Rey. GEORGE H. CLARK, D.D. 12mo, $1.25. 


FIGURE DRAWING FOR CHIL- 
DREN. By CAROLINE HUNT RIMMER. (to, 
cloth, $1.0.°. Anatomically correct drawings, 
by which, with the descriptive text, children 
are trained to make beautiful and accurate de- 
lineations of the human figure. The book will 
be invaluable for the kindergarten or the homé. 
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a LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF S 
> ENGLAND. 
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| New Edition. Printed from new plates. With portraits 
of the Queens and other illustrations. Lives of the 
Queens of England from the Norman Conquest. Com- 
piled from Official Records and other Authentic Docu- 
ments, private as well as public, by Agnes Strickland. 

A reprint ‘of the author’s latest revised edition, containing 

illustrations that have never appeared in any other issue. 

In eight volumes. 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, $16.00; half calf, 

$28.00 ; three-quarters calf, $32.00. 


TALES FROM THE DRAMATISTS. 


A series of entertaining stories taken from! the leading plays 
of the most noted dramatic authors from Ben Jonson to the 
present day. By Charles Morris, author of “ Half Hours 
with the Best American Authors,’ etc. Four volumes. 

16mo. Illustrated. Cloth, extra, $4. oo ; half polished calf 
or morocco, $8.00 ; three-quarters calf, gilt top, $10.00. 


RECENT RAMBLES; OR, IN TOUCH WITH 
NATURE. 
By Charles C. Abbott, M.D., author of ‘‘A Naturalist’s 


Rambles about Home, ” “Outings at Odd Times,” etc. 
1z2mo. Cloth. With nineteen half-tone illustrations. $2.00. 


HANDY-BOOK OF LITERARY CURIOSITIES. 
An indispensable -reference-book of curious, quaint, and 
out-of-the-way information that has never before been 
collected in book form. By William S. Walsh, author of 

“Literary Life.” Small 8vo. Uniform with Reader’s 

Hand-Book. Half morocco, $3.50; three-quarters calf, 
$5.00. 


MAID MARIAN AND ROBIN HOOD. 


By J. E. Murdoch. With twelve illustrations by Stanley L. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

“The threads of tradition and balladry are skilfully 
combined with those of invention, and the result is a 
pleasantly readable version of the adventures of the bold 
and merry outlaw and his merry followers. The introduc- 
tion of Maid Marian as a chief character gives a fresh flavor 
to the whole.” —Boston Courier. 


BIMBI. 
Stories for Children. By Louisa de la Ramé (‘‘ Ouida’’). 
With illustrations by Edmund H. Garrett. 4to. Cloth, 
$1.50. 
“The most fascinating tales imaginable,—pure in thought 
= uirpose, charming in style, with surprising touches of 
umor, and pathos.”"— Boston Traveller. 


MY FLIRTATIONS. 

By Margaret Wynman. Illustrated by J. Bernard Partridge. 

One of the most fetching books of the year is this frank 
and amusing recital of the successive loves of a young 
London girl. Her suitors are many and various, and Mr. 
Partridge has hit them off as characteristicall in his 
sketches as Miss Wynman has in her clever and satirical 
prose. 


BARBARA DERING. 


A sequel to the famous story, ‘The Quick or the Dead?” 
By Amélie Rives. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 












N Containing the most famous narrative 
poems of ten great Victorian poets done into prose. By 
Harrison S. Morris, author of ‘‘ In the Yule-Log Glow,’ | 
etc. Three volumes. 16mo. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00, 





DE LUXE LIBRARY EDITION OF THE WORKS 
OF WILLIAM H. PRESCOTT. 


Complete in twelve volumes, containing all the steel plates 
on India paper and maps that have appeared in former 
editions,  ¥ about fifteen phototype illustrations to each 
volume, copied from photographs of cities, public edifices, 
and reproductions of paintings, representing remarkable 
events narrated. Large 8vo. Large type, printed on fine 
paper, and handsomely bound in half morocco, gilt top, 
$5.00 per volume, net. 

HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. 

o volumes. Now ready. 
HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. Two volumes. 


Now ready. 

HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF PERU. ‘Two volumes. 
Now ready. 

HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF PHILIP Il. Three volumes. 
Now ready. 


THE DRAGON OF WANTLEY. 


His Rise, His Voracity, and His Downfall. A Romance. 
By Owen Wister. Illustrations by John Stewardson. 8vo. 
Extra cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 

The story deals with the old days of chivalry in England, 
and knights, monks, dragons, and crusades a! ord abundant 
material for a romantic tale. The illustrations are unique 
and full of humor. 


ATLINA, THE QUEEN OF THE FLOATING ISLE. 


By M. B. M. Toland, author of ‘‘ Eudora,’ etc. Illustrated 

full-page photogravure reproductions of drawings by 
~ Remo Weir, Church, Dielman, Jones, Jaccaci, Denman, 
Du Mond, and Twachtman, and numerous decorative de- 
signs throughout the text by A. F. Jaccaci. Cloth, gilt, 
$2.50 ; full silk, $3.50; morocco, $4.00. 


THE NEW CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 
The Latest, the Cheapest, the Best. New Type, New Sub- 
jects, New Illustrations, New Maps. Concise, simple, clear, 
accurate, and easy of reference. Twenty years later than 
any other encyclopedia in the market. Complete in ten 
volumes. Vols. I., II., III., IV., V., VI., VII., VIII., and 
IX. ready. Vol. xX. ready i in December. Specimen es 
sent on application. Price, per vol., cloth, $3.00; sheep, 
$4.00 ; half morocco, $4.50. 


AN AFFAIR OF HONOUR. 
A Book for the Young. With numerous illustrations. Small 
4to. Cloth, gilt, $1.25. 


UNCLE BILL’S CHILDREN. 


By Helen Milman, author of ‘‘ Little Ladies.’’ Illustrated. 
Small 4to. Cloth, $1.00. 


BOYS’ OWN BOOK 


Of Out-Door Games and Recreations. Edited b 
Hutchinson. 300 illustrations. Small 4to. Cloth, $1.75. 





For gale by all Booksellers, ar will be J : B, LIPPINCOTT COMP ANY . Publishers, 18°73 ee 


bent post-paid on receipt of the price, 
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D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


z= | MACMILLAN & 00'S 
NEW BOOKS 


Now Ready. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Lord Tennyson's New Volume of Poems; 
entitled 


The Death of Oenone, 
Akbar’s Dream, 


And Other Poems. 


Uniform with ‘The Foresters.” 16mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 
*,* Large ited to 20 Patties. printed on Hand-made 


Paper. Limit jes. For price apply to 
the booksellers mer . _ 


“There is as much of sadness as of pleasure in the 
feeling with which one takes ue ry: new volume of 











is the swan-song 0 t t! 
wo or titres exceptions, the book is entirely new. 
There me rare music a, and oy! songs that 





By the Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, 
M.P., F.R.S. 


The Beauties of Nature 


And the Wonders of the World We Live In. 
By Right Hon. Sir Jonn LuspBock, 
M.P., F.R.S. With numerous illustra- 
tions and full-page plates. Uniform 
with the new edition of ‘* The Pleasures 
of Life.” 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.50. 


The Pleasures of Life 


By Sir Joun Luspock, M.P., F.R.S. New 
Edition. 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.25. 


The Dryburgh Edition of the 
Waverley Novels 


To be completed in 25 volumes, Illustrated 
with 250 wood engravings, specially 
drawn by éminent artists. 


Subscribers’ names are now being re- 
ceived by all booksellers and by thc pub- 
lishers. Each volume will be promptly 
delivered monthly as published, 


VoL. I, Waverley. L[llustrated by Charles 


Green. ae $1.25. Now ready. 


*,* Le r Limited Edition, on Hepd.mate 
Paper. or 7 ce apply to the booksellers 





NEW NOVELS 
Under Pressure 


Scenes from Roman Life 
By the MARCHESA THEODOLI. 12mo, cloth. 
$1. 


“The story is written with admirable di 

and taste, and bears the stamp | of actualit: y. Mieopls 

who have read Mr wford’s * Saracinesca’ chren- 

veal with similar co onditiom tn 4 i yy 
conditions from 

pe hte ay Be another point of 





Helen Treveryan ; 


or, The Ruling Race 
By JOHN Roy. 12mo, cloth, $1. 





F.. Maricn Crawford: New Novel 
Ready Next Week. 


Don Orsino 


A Sequel to “Saracinesca” and ‘Sant’ 
llario.” Uniform with the new collect- 
ed edition of Mr. Crawford’s works. 
12mo, cloth, $1. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Sensible © Girthday or Christ- 


en 

logue, brimful of valuable 
5 creeds and conditions, 

a forstamp,. "a 
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By STUDY AT HOME. 
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Does the Bible contain 
e ~ 4 ege 
Scientific Errors ? 
In the November number of Tue Century Maca- 
ZINE this question is asked by Prof. Chas. W. Shields N 
of Princeton, and answered by him with an emphatic 


The article is one of rare interest. It answers a great number of the questions that 


are now foremost in the world's thought, and it will help to sustain and strengthen 
Christian faith everywhere. 


It is the beginning of a great series in THE CENTURY 
on SCIENCE AND RELIGION. ‘ The Effect of Scientific Study upon Religious Be- 
liefs " will appear in the December CENTURY. ‘‘ The Present State of Old Testament 
Criticism,” ‘‘ The Bible and the Assyrian Monuments,” etc., etc., are to follow. 

The November CENTURY contains also the most practical suggestion yet offered 
in the matter of opening the World's Fair on Sunday —from the pen of BisHoP 
PoTTER of New York. The number is one of the most interesting issues of a maga- 
zine ever made. In fiction it is especially strong, containing the first chapters of MRs. 
BuRTON HARRISON’s NEW NovEL oF NEw York Society, ‘‘ Sweet Bells Out 
of Tune,” as-well as three noteworthy complete stories. 

Be sure to see the November CENTuRY, ready Nov. rst,— 35 cents, on 4ll-news- 
stands. New subscribers should begin with this issue, the first of a volume. The 
GREAT CHRISTMAS NUMBER ready December ist. Remit to the publishers, or sub- 
scribe through dealers. $4.00a year, The Century Co., 33 East 17th Street, New York. 














An Invaluable Book to any one interested in 


CHICAGO AND THE FAIR. 


Seventy-three Superb Full-page Illustrations. | 
400 Pages, 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 
Price, $3.00. 
HARPER & BROTHERS avail themselves of this Centennial year to make 
an exceptional offer of this sumptuously illustrated work, ‘CHICAGO AND THE 
FAIR,” by Julian Ralph, exclusively to new or renewing subscribers to HARPER's 
MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, or HARPER'S BAzaR, as follows: 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


On receipt of the price, the publishers will mail to any address in the United: States 








Harper’s [lagazine, One Year, with above book, $4.50 

Harper’s Weekly, a “ “ “ 4-50 

Harper’s Bazar, oc “ “ ss 4.50 
Yearly Subscriptions, $4.00 each. Price of book to non-subscribers, $3.00. 


The material descriptive of the marvels of the approaching exposition has been 
gathered from official sources, and the work has been approved by the Department of 
Publicity and Promotion of the World's Columbian Exposition. 

The chapters which introduce the reader to a close acquaintance with Chicago are 
the result of Mr. Ralph's special studies at the World’s Fair Capital. 


This offer is open from November 1 to January 1, 1893. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YorK, N. Y. 
KLACKNER’S | new subjects, just issued : 
AMERICAN A Sched By Fae Lenny the picture by A. 
tthe ae at the Water Color Society's Ex- 
FINE ART See 
PUBLICATIONS. 





Lead Kindly Light! 
An exquisite illustration of Cardinal NEWMAN'S 
Hymn. E ved in mezzotint by G. DALE after A. 
E. EMSLIE, ws. 


Christmas Evein Colonial Times. 
Etched by J.S. King from the picture Lae L. G. FEr- 
RBIs, exhibited at National Academy, 1892. 

Nearer, My Cod, to Thee (Companion to Lead, 
Kindly Light.) Engraved in mezzotint by W. HEN- 
DERSON after A. Prot. 

Burning of the “ Congress.” 

After I. 0. DAVIDSON. 
The Engagement Ring. 

After Francis Day. 
And many others in all branches of Art—-LANDSCAPE, 
FIGURE, MARINE, SPORTING, ETC., ETC. 





















foreign, and a choice collection of MOD- 
ERN OIL PAINTINGS, an inspection of which is 
cordially invited. 

KLACKNER’S PORTFOLIOS AND STANDS. 
Stands made of Ash, Oak, Cherry, Mahogany, or any 
other wood. Special designs made to order. Port- 
folios in Linen and half-bound in Morocco, 
in all sizes. 


C. KLACKNER, 5 East 17th St., New York. 
Or Art Dealers in all the Principal Cities throughout the 
States. ° 


INQUIRE FOR KLACKNER'S PUBLICATIONS. 
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TTENTION is called to the following, among many } 





A CHRISTIAN CITIZENS DUTY. 


We do not presume to dictatethe, “1t 18 the sense of this com- 
political conduct of our people, but! mittee that while it is not in the 
we do record our deliberate judg- province of the Church to dictate to 
ment that no political party has a|@Dy man how he shall vote, yet the 
right to expect, nor ought it to re-| committee declares that no politi- 
ceive, the support of Christian men al party has the right to expect 
so long as it stands committed to|the support of Christian men so 
the license policy, or refuses to put long as that party stands committed 
itself on record in an attitude of | to the license policy or refuses to 
open hostility to the saloon.—Drc- put itself on record against the sa- 


LAR loon.—Apoprep BY THE GENERAL As- 
aviox or M. E. Gewzrat Conrer- | S€MBLY OF THE PResByTEBIAN CBURCH, 
ENcE, May, 1892. 


June, 1892. 
8th. 


LET EVERY CHRISTIAN DO HIS DUTY NOVEMBER 


‘ao . 








OUR NEWEST BOOKS. 


JUST OUT. 
Poems by Helen Jackson (H. H.) 


With 25 Photogravures from designs by 
Emile Bayard, vignettes by Garrett, and 
a portrait never before engraved. On 
English laid paper, and bound in cloth. 
12mo. $3.00. 

EDITION DE LUXE. 


250 copies, on hand-made linen paper, deckle ed ; 
proof impressions on India paper. 8vo. ree 
quarter crushed Levant morocco, gilt top. $10.00. 


Barbara Fritchie. 
A study. By CAROLINE H. DALL. With 


portrait and view of the Fritchie house. 
12mo0. Cloth. $1.00. 


Jean Ingelow’s Complete Poetical 
Works. 


With a new Portrait and an Engraving of 
her former home in Boston, England, 
Two volumes. 12mo. Cloth, $3.00 ; half- 
calf or half morocco, $7.00. 


This is the only edition published in America with 
the author’s sanction. 


The Captain of the Kittiewink. 


A Cape Ann Story for Boy3. By HERBERT 
D. WARD, author of ‘‘ The New Senior 
at Andover.” Illustrated. Square 16mo. . 
Cloth. $1.25. 
“ Fullof sparkle and fun.” 


Under the Water-Oaks. 


A Southern Story for Young People. By 
MARIAN BREWSTER. Illustrated. Square 
16mo. Cloth. $1.25. 

“ Refreshing in its breeziness.” 


Rhymes and Ballads for Girls and 
Boys. 


By SusANn CooLipGeE. With illustrations 
by Harriet Richards, E. H. Garrett and 
others. 8vo. Cloth. Handsomely dec- 
orated. $1.50. 


More Good Times at Hackmatack. 


By MArRy P. WELLS SmITH, author of the 
“Jolly Good Tines” stories. Illus- 
trated Cloth. 16mo. $1.25. 

Old-fashioned boys and girls. 


The Little Sister of Wilifred. 


A Story. By Miss A. G. PLYMPTON, author 
of ‘‘Dear Daughter Dorothy.’ Illus- 
trated by the author. Small 4to. Cloth. 
$1.00. 

About a twin and another twin. 


The Story of Juliette. 


A Child’s Romance. By BEATRICE WASH- 
INGTON. Illustrated. Small 4to. Cloth. 


$1.00. 
Dear. 


A Story. By the author of “ Miss Toosey’s 
Mission,” etc. With Frontispiece by 
Jessie McDermott, I6mo. Cloth. $1.00. 

A dainty bit of fiction. 


Baby John. 


By the author of ‘“‘ Miss Toosey’s Mission,”’ 
etc. 16mo. 50 cents. 


A Guernsey Lily. 


A Tale of the Jersey Islands; or, How the 
Feud was Healed. By SUSAN COOLIDGE. 
With 38 illustrations. A new edition. 
16mo. $1.25. 

At all Bookstores. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS. Publishers, 


BOSTON. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


A new volume by 


Rev. ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D. 


The Divine Art of Preaching.” 


This is d ned to give helpful hints on the use of 
books, method in study, cultivation of habits of force 
and style, etc. 16mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 


UNIFORM WITH ABOVE: 


‘How to be a Pastor.” 


By Rev. T. L. CUYLER, D.D. 75 cents. 


“The Working Church.” 


By Rev. CHARLES F. THWING, 
75 cents. 
Sent tpaid, on receipt of the price, by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO.., 


740 and 742 Broadway, New York. 


Am zine for the study of 
GERM h the rman Language and 
* mend 


~~ is highly 
c 

fessors and the press as “the best 

assist the stadent of German and 

his pursuit.” Its BEGINNERS’ CORNER furnishes 
every year a comp'tete und interesting course in Ger- 
man Grammar. a year. Sample copies free. P. 
O. Box 151, Manchester, N. H. 


Postpaid, on receipt of price. 








D.D. 








SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Ang subscriber of THe INDEPENDENT who 
wo! ae se er 6 eee ee of the paper 


t to a friend can sending 
yey wane an Ghates © 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN & CO's 
New Books. 


A Wonder- Book 
for Girls and Boys. 
By Natuanten Hawrnorne. 


Splendidly illustrated by 
; WALTER CRANE, 

with twenty full page Pictures in colors, 
and about forty headpieces, tailpieces 
and initials also in colors. Beautifully 
printed and bound ; in all respects one of 
the most artistic and attractive Holiday 
Books ever produced in America. 8vo, 
$3.00. 


Dorothy Q, 
A Ballad of the Boston Tea- 


Party, and Grandmother’s Story of Bun- 
ker Hill Battle. 

By Oniver Wenvett Homes. 
Three of Dr. Holmes’s most popular 
poems, beautifully illustrated with a Por- 
trait of Dorothy Q., and with many Pic- 
tures, decorative borders and head and 
tail pieces, by HOWARD PYLE. Exquisite- 
ly bound from designs by Mrs. WHITMAN. 
$1.50. 


In the Levant. 
By Cuartes DupLey WARNER. 
Holiday Edition, from new plates, with 
@ new steel portrait of Mr. Warner, and 
about twenty-five full-page photograv- 
ures of Eastern subjects, and decorative 
headpieces and initials. Attractively 


bound, with a cloth slip cover. 2 vols. 
12mo, $5.00. 


Winterborough. 


A novel by Exiza Orne Wurrr, 
author of ‘“‘ Miss Brooks” and “‘ A Brown- 
ing Courtship.”’ 16mo, $1.25. 

A fresh story of New Hampshire scenes 
and character. The story is attractive, the 
conversations are very bright, and readers 
will find the novel unusually interesting. 


Dante’s New Life. 
(Vita Nuova.) 


Translated by CuartEes Exsor 

NorTON, Professor of Art in Harvard 

University. With Notes and Essays. 

Uniform with Mr. Norton’s admirable 

Translation of the Divine Comedy. New 

Edition, revised. 12mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
Sold by Bookselirrs. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 


11 East 17TH STREET, NEW YORK. 








Things New and Old 


Roland Graeme, Knight 

A Romance of Our Time. By AGNES MAULE MA- 
CHAR, author of “ Stories of New France,” etc. Cloth 
$1.00. 


Murvale Eastman 
A graphic novel of Christian Socialism. 
W.TOURGEE. Cloth, $1.50; paper, 50c. 


Four Hundred Years 
of American History 
Geveral Introduction by JoHN Lorp, D.D., LL.D., 
author of * Beacon Lights of History;” the History of 
the American People from 1492 to 1892, by Prof. 
J.H. PATTON, Ph.D. In 2 vols., 8vo. Cloth, gilt top 
$5.00. 


Typical Tales 
from Shakespeare’s Plays 

Edited by Prof. Ropert R. RAYMOND, late Princi 
pal Boston School of Oratory. Charming narrative 
(largely in Shakespeare’s own words) interwoven 
with copious extracts from the dramatic text. Beau- 
chee lustrated. Holiday edition, cloth decorated, 

It edges, $1.75. 
Abraham Lincoln 

The True Story of a Great Life. By WILLIAM O. 
STODDARD, one of President Lincoln’s Confidential 


Secretaries. New and revised edition, Portraits and 
Ilustrations. Cloth, $2.00. 


Face to Face with the Mexicans 

Seven years of familiar intercourse with them. By 
FANNY CHAMBERS GOOCH. 200 Illustrations. Popu- 
lar edition. Clo., $2.50; clo., gilt, $3.00; hf. mor., $5.00. 


Henry Ward Beecher’s Works 


“A Book of Prayer,” 7ic. and $1.00. * Norwood,” 
his only novel, $1.25; “Patriotic Addresses,” $2.0); 
~ Sermons,” $1,59 per vol.; “ Evolution and Keiigion,” 
$1.50; “Life of Jesus the Christ” ayy $5.50 ; 
“Yale Lectures on Preaching” co n one}, $2.00; 

00; etc. 


By ALBION 


“ Comforting Thoughts,” 75c. an 


Tourgee’s Novels 

Of Slavery, the War, Ku-Klux Times, and the New 
South “A Fool’s Errand,” “ Bricks without Straw,” 
etc.), $1.50 per vol. Seven vols., $10.00. 


Two Charming Books 

“Midnight Talks at the Club,” and “ Beyond the 
Bourn” (Three Days in the Other World). By Amos 
K. FIskE. Each 16mo, vellum cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


*,* All booksellers, or the Publishers, 








postal card, the 
“wbicd bp woo)d like tbe paper eens, 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York, 
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NEW BOOKS. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY. 


Essays in Literary Interpretation. By 
HAMILTON W. MABIR, author of “My Study 
Fire,” “ Under the Trees and Elsewhere,” “ Stud- 
ies in Literature,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 








Memoirs of Madame De Staal-De Lau- 
NAY. Translated from the French by Cora 
HAMILTON BELL. With forty-one etchings by 
Ad. Lalauze. Two volumes. Small 12mo, Holland 
paper, $10.00 net ; copies on Japan paper, $20.00 net. 


This book has been printed for us at the celebrated 


the original ore re 45 copies of the Ja- 
pan paper and of the Holland | paper only offered for 
sale in thi this countrv. 


William White, First Bishop of the Prot 
estant Episcopal Church in America. By REV. 
Julius BH. WARD. 22mo, cloth, $1.00. (In the 
series Makers of America.) 


Beauty of Form and Grace of Vesture. 
By FRANCES MARY STEELE and ELIZABETH Ltv- 
INGSTON STEELE ADAMS. With eighty-one illus- 
trations. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


A book aiming to aid women in the selection and 
bem ie of such garments as shall be artistic and 
practical. 


The School for Scandal. By RICHARD 
BRINSL*Y SHERIDAN. Illustrated by Frank M. 
Gregory, with five platesin color, and upwards 
of forty designs in black and white. One volume, 
8vo, beautifully bound in full gold side, $3.50. 
A large paper edition, limited to 250 copies. with 
the five full-page photo-aquarelles on Japan 
paper, and upwards of forty iliustrations in sepia, 
richly bound, $6.00 net. 


Buffeting. A Novel. By JEANETTE PEM- 
BERTON, 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


Mariel Howe. A Novel. By ANGELINA 
TEAL. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


The Hallam Succession. By AMELIA E. 


Barr. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Christopher and Other Stories. By AME- 
LIA E. BARR. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

The Lost Silver of Briffault. By AME- 


LIA E. BARR. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


These three early book by Mrs. Barr are now first 
issued uniform with her other stories. They have all 
the freshness of her later works. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


5 East 19th St. New York. 


D, APPLETON & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


eo 0 s = 
An Attic Philosopher in 
o 
Paris. 

Or, A PEEP AT THE WORLD FROM A GAR- 
RET. Being the Journal of a Happy 
Man. By EMILE SOUVESTRE. 8vo 
Cloth, $1.50. 

The great popularity of ** An Attic Philosopher in 
Paris,” by Emile Souvestre, has led the publishers to 
prepare this fine illustrated edition, uniform with the 
illustrated edition of “Colette.” For this volume a 
large number of full-page and vignette illustrations 
have been made by the French artist Jean Claude, the 
illustrator of **Colette.” A rich binding has been 
specially designed, and this volume, considering the 
fine literary quality of the text and the daintiness of 
the book’s appearance, will, it is believed, prove one 
of the most popular of the autumn books. 


Mona Maclean, Medical 
Student. 


By GRAHAM TRAVERS. No. 
Country Library. 
cents ; cloth, $1.00. 

This is a story with a romantic plot and entertain- 
ing characters, and not simply a “novel with a pur- 
pose.” It is believed to be the first novel to treat of 
the medical education of women from a woman’s 
point of view. 


Along the Florida Reef. 


By CHARLES F. HOLDER, joint author of 
“Elements of Zoélogy.”” With numer- 
ous Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

A story of camping and fishing adventures in com- 
pany with a naturalist in Florida. The author com- 
bines entertainment and instruction, and his book is 
filled with illustrations which will be prized by every 
young reader who has ever visited the seashore, or 
cares for information regarding fishes, shells, and the 
various forms of marine life. 


NEW ONE-VOLUME EDITION OF 
An Englishman in Paris. 


Notes and Recollections. 
12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 








104, Town and 
12mo. Paper, 50 


In one volume. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


1, 3 & 5 Bonp Street, New York. 
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RELIGIOUS CLASSICS. 


pirat Paap FOR DAILY COUNCIL. 


red edge, $1.00. Gilt e.ge, $1.25 
White and gold 1.25 = 


PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 

16mo. White and gold, gilt edge, $1.25. 

TELL JESUS. 

16mo, White and gold, gilt edge $1.00, 

THE SOUL’S INQUIRIES ANSWERED. 
18mo. Plain ed: 50 cents. Red edge, 75 cents. 
White and gold, 7) cents 


Four Notable Books. 
By ANNA CHAPIN RAY. 
THE CADETS OF FLEMMING HALL. 
IN BLUE CREEK CANON. 
HALF A DOZEN GIRLS. 
HAL A DOZEN BOYS. 


12mo. Illustrated. $1.2%each. Full of enthusiasm, 
exciting adventure, genial fun, and of high purpose. 


A New Book by the Author of 
“The Blind Brother ” and “ Burnham Breaker.” 


The Riverside Rebellion 


and a Tale of the Towpath. 


12mo, Illustrated. $1,00. Clean, pane. bright, 
and delightful, glowing ‘with life and energy 


Three Notable Books. 
By the Rev. J. R. MILLER, D.D. 


THE BEVERY DAY OF LIFE. 
MAKING THE MOST OF LIFE. ' 
SILENT TIMES. 


l6mo. Parti-cloth, gilt ayy $1.00. White and gold 
$1.25. Levant morocco, $2. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO, 
New York and Boston. 
Ttused to be called a LADY’S BOOK— 
but now 
the colored portraits of Society 
Ladies are capturing MEN 
for 


GODEYS 


perhaps as much as our 


ILLUSTRATED NOVEL. 


Still, it is the magazine as a whole 
which has made a place for it- 
self in the home, and which 
"seems to appeal to 

EVERYBODY. 





Our special proposition, 

‘*Gold Saved Gold,’’ 
will further interest you and 
it will pay you to send stamp to 


GODEY PUBLISHING. CO., 
21 Park Row, 
New York. 








Is the most suc- 
moa e all Ko 
ney 


THE ENVELOPE SYSTEM 


= ious purposes. We supply ever; suarpditnarectined tor 

Envelopes, printed. numbered and dated; register; 
bao offering cards, &c., &c. CHURCH PRINTING 0: 
every description. Write for catalogue and price list. 


Paul & Falconer, 7343S os" 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO.,202 Broadway,N.¥. 


“EDUCATION,” A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
peeucation is coveesne to the science, the foretr and 
he forefront of 
ear. Corre- 
spondence members of the Washers’ International 
ding Circle obtain Education for $2.00. NEw sub- 
scribers can get Education and Le of Reviews 
for $4.00; Education and Arena for $6.00; Education 
and Wide Awake for $3.60; Baxcation and Gold- 
thwaite’s Geographical Magazine for $3.59. 
Address: PUBLISHERS EDUCATION, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


a 
a S S..D. DOREMUS’ 


not iS: and ol FoR GIRUs 
Removed to 735 Madixon Ave., New Yor 


GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
142 WEST 23RD STREET. 


Founded 1874. Incorporated by Act of Legislature, 
1884. All 1" of music taught, as a science and 
as an -". aes ne beginning to the highest artistic 


























The regular de; fen —— on kindred arts 
n Toe rticulars a 
gee Ref. EBERHARD, Director. 
MUSIC. 








Christmas Selections seis ecfonse'stvtcg ext 
yo emp ects und: —_— usic represented. 16 pp. Price, 


Song 
The New Bort Born n King, sad cme i Peat oe 
Ags Bye are, ’Surincmos 407 B pS ere Ob a 
“Good Will to Men,” “Peace on Earth, 
ef Bethlehem.” 


A Ch Christmas Reverie, «genase . 
The Wonderful Story, woes Fada ee 
-Juvenile Cantatas: 


“a Jolly Ch ” by C. H. Gabriel, (Just jon. “One 

Ch Eve.” enecay € ristmas V! idfom, 1.” “Oateh' 

KriasK ringle.” “Santa Clau ae Sua ine New sant 

SThe’ Walle’ Onsletmas’” Price, of each 30 Cents, 
id. 


LEWEM” a beautifel cantata for adults, by 
Wemeae and. — Price, 50 s. 
-~MUSICAL VISITOR for December will contain appro- 
priate Christmas Anthems. 
Catalogue of all kinds of Christmas music furnished on @p- 
plication. 


THE JOHN CHURCH '€0., Cincinnati 0. 





SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS ,2rc0cue.. 
County Seat List, Pitgshargh, New York. 


Reot & Sons Music Ce. The Job 
sco Wabash Ave., Chicago. meee Nee York. 


“WORLD'S FAIR” 


SERIES OF 


MUSIC BOOKS, 


DESIGNED IN CONNECTION WITH THE WORLD’S FAIR, 
TO SHOW THE PROGRESS OF POPULAR MUSIC. THE 
WORL?"’Ss FAIR SERIES SHOWS HOW MUCH OF STRICT- 
LY FINE MUSIC CAN BE OBTAINED AT THE NOMINAL 
PRICE OF $1.00. IT ALSO ILLUSTRATES THE ARTISTIC 
PERFECTION TO WHICH MUSICAL TYPOGRAPHY AND 
BOOKMAKING HAVE BEEN CARRIED. 

THE VERDICT OF THE PRESS AND THE CRITICS IS 
THAT“ No sucH BOOKS HAVE EVER BEFORE BEEN 
ISSUED AT THE PRICE.” THE VOLUMES ARE :— 


‘* World’s Fair Piano-Music Collection.” 


One of the noticeable musical features of the “ Colum- 
bian”’ year; bs urnes, Reveries, Morceaux, etc. 31 
compositions; handsome eee in celors. Large 
sheet sausiet Size; 144 pages 


**6World’s Fair March Collec- 
tion,” for the Piano. 


This book will have a warm welcome as yo oe ts 
merits are known. It contains the popular m: es 
of the leading composers, = stands at the heat > all 
similar collections. #9 marches Larze sheet music 
size; handsome title-page in Dcolors; 144 pages. 


World's - Ballad Collection.” 

















large sheet music size ; a page’ 


“ : 
World’s Fair Dance-Music Collection,” 
Selected from the works of all leading composers of 
Dance Music; an admirable book of bright, spirited 
pular music; 36 dances; large sheet music size; 
fandsome title-page in colors; 144 pages. 


“ 

World’s Fair Song and Chorus 

Collection ” 

~" collection of songs (with four-part chorus to 
each) from the most popular composers. Tne k 
will gratify the po = demand which has long 
existed. It must not be classed with the many cheap 
publications of similar style. 44 pieces; handsome 
title-pages in colors; 144 pages. 


Any volume sent postpaid on receipt of 
price. 


Heavy Paper, $1.00; Boards, 
Cloth, Gilt, 82.00. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson & Co., 


_ 867 Broadway, N.Y. 1228 Chestnut 8t., Phila, 


$1.25; 





X-Mas Music 


Arise Shine. Full eS 25 





cents. Christians Awake, Anthem, 
Marsh, 25 cents. O Jerusalem, Thou that 
Bringest. Anthem, Cutler, 15 cents. Christ- 
mas Bells are Gladly Ri ging. A children’s 
Sunday-school Anthem, Martens, 5 cents. 
Prince of Life. Sunday-school service No. 10, 
Danks, 5 cents. Song of the suaete. Carol, 
Danks, 5 cents. Good News. Carol, Danks, 5 
cents. Salutethe Happy Morn. Carol, panks, 
5cents. Ring,. Bells Ring. Carol Kimball, 
cents, We Come with Voices Swelling. Carol 
Ahrens, 5 cents. Carol Annual No. 27. (Grace 
collection). Various Authors, 5 cents. Carol 
Annual No. 28. Various Authors, 5 cents. 
Jesus, Hail Child Most Holy. Full Anthem. 
Warren, 15 cents. ’Twas Christmas Day. 
Solos and Qt. Hoyt, 15 cents. Hail, Thou 
Long Expected Jesus. Solos and Qt., Wil- 
kinson, 15 cents. 

Also Carol Annuals Nos. 1 to 24 inclusive (already 
published) 5c. —"f Liberal discount to Churches 


. out list of Christmas Novelties sent free on applica- 


WM. A.POND & CO. 


25 Union Square, New York. 


THE BEST HYMN BOOK 
POR EVANGELISTIC SERVICE 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND PRAYER MEETING. 


Gospel Hymns Nos. § and 6 


COMBINED. 


400 Pages. 438 Hymns. 
Music, $60 per 100; 70c. ea. by Mail. 
Words, $20 per 100; 22c. ea. by Mail. 
The John Oburch (o., | The Biglow & Main Oo., 
74 West 4th St. Cincinnati | 7 Fast 9th §t , New Vork, 


PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


Artistic Presents of 
Permanent Value 


High-class, 
from $5 upward. Assorted selections sent on 
approval by express. Descriptive Catalogue 
No. 9, with 50 illustrations, mailed on re- 
ceipt of ten centsinstamps. FREDERICK 
KEPPEL & CO., Paris, and 20 East 16th 
St.,New York. eat 


DIXON’S : 
American Graphite 
= PENCILS. 

















new-proof Etchings costing 
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CITY AND TOWN FINANCE. 


A city or a village is a corporation 
chartered by the Legislature to perform 
certain business acts, such as admin- 
istrating justice, securing passable streets 
and the like. It thus occupies a position 
in finance between a nation and a private 
corporation. Like the first it must raise 
its revenue from local taxes; like the lat- 
ter its administration must be judged some- 
what by the rules applying to a large pri- 
vate enterprise. Thus a city may, if it 
chooses, supply water and gas to its citi- 
zens and may charge to the users of the 
same such special taxes as will support 
the water and gas works; in this it acts 
on the same principles that govern 
other businesses, The cost of policing 
and of street paving it must make an an- 
nual charge upon its citizens, either in 
proportion to the benefits received or by a 
tax upon profits directly or indirectly. 
Where some important improvement 
needs to be done at once, the city or vil- 
lage, like other corporations, may capital- 
ize the cost by borrowing the money and 
charging the interest in the annual bud- 
get, rather than paralyze all industry by 
trying to increase the taxes of that year 
to a prohibitive point. This being ad- 
mitted, the temptation is strong to. con- 
tinue such improvements in advance of 
actual needs until the city or village is 
bankrupt. To prevent such imprudent 
borrowing, State laws are enacted forbid- 
ding cities to contract obligations beyond 
(to take a New York illustration) 10¢ of 
their assessed valuation. This is a rough 
way of estimating and limiting the im- 
provements which may be made by bor- 
rowing their cost. It is customary, also, 
to establish sinking funds for the various 
debts, through whose operation (the year- 
ly contribution being put in the budget 
and added to the taxex) the differing obli- 
gations are to be canceled in (usually) 
twenty or thirty years. 

In following out this policy these sink- 
ing funds soon required an answer to the 
question whether they were a part of the 
city debt, and, therefore, to be included 
within the allowed percentage. The New 
York Court of Appeals in a well-known 
case decided that sinking funds were not 
part of the city debt as far as the per- 
centage prohibition was concerned. Under 
the old idea—of a sinking fund, that it 
must include interest on the live bonds 
held in that fund as well as yearly contri- 
butions to principal, it is easily seen that 
the amount of obligations upon which 
the city has to pay interest (to itself and 
to other bondholders) may be twice the 
sum allowed by the percentage law, and, 
hence, that that law, so interpreted. does 
not limit the amount of yearly interest 
which the taxpayers may have to meet. 
So the contradiction is seen of growing 
cities which require increasing street and 
other improvements, paying large sums 
to their own sinking funds for the cancel- 
lation of certain debts, while they are at 
the same time borrowing largely and 
creating more debt for city purposes. 

The result is no decrease but an aug- 
mentation in the city’s real interest-bear- 
ing debt and a puzzling increase in the 
funds for which some city officer must 
find investment. If that officer, as is 
asually the case, takes the sinking funds 
to buy the city’s bonds in the open mar- 
ket, he often forces the city’s credit so 
high as tocost the sinking funds a large 
premium on the purchased bonds. The 
end of this system of financiering often is 
that the city yearly redeems at great 
cost certain bonds which at maturity 
could have been renewed at less interest. 
This suggestion of non-payment of a city’s 
debt depends for its success upon a theory 
of constant growth in a city’s prosperity 
and business ;_ so thatincreasing sums of 
money must be spent upon improve- 
ments thus rendered necessary. Surely a 
complicated sinking fund, which may 
double the annual interest charge in the 
budget, only confuses the issue. This 

growth is peculiarly the condition of most 
American cities and towns, to whom the 
stringent rules of European finance do not 
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The debts of “a Wg — form we 
important part of our investments. 
mortgage, small in amount upon all the 

roperty in a city or village, if a govd 
jen, is a Lge security. Cities whose 
credit is high can borrow at from 4% down 
even to 2% per annun?. Yet it is well to 
remember regarding the bonds of smaller 
and less-known places, that the laws regu- 
lating their legality are full of details and 
cumbersome. In short, if a town wishes 
to repudiate its bonds, issued perhaps to 
get a railroad through the place, an astute 
lawyer has often but little trouble in pick- 
ing such flaws in the proceedings author- 
izing the mortgage, as will enable the town 
successfully to get rid of paying. An in- 
sufficient notice of. the meeting, an ab- 
sence ‘of too many members from the 
council, a doubt whether the object 
for which the bonds were issued was one 
which rightfully belongs within the city’s 
charter—any or all of these will often in- 
validate the bonds, except — in the 
hands of an innocent holder for value, 
and sometimes even then, as many savings 
banks know to their cost. The safeguard 
is the loss of credit which repudiation al- 
ways brings; for a city which has once de- 
faulted cannot hope to borrow money in 
the future, and thus the door is shut to 
further advancement. As to villages and 
towns our financial history is full of in- 
stances of practical repudiation ; so other 
places with legitimate needs find them- 
selves handicapped in borrowing, because 
of the past sins of their fellows, which has 
cast suspicion upon all village and county 
bonds. The safety and value of invest- 
ments in such bonds have become a high- 
ly technical question with which the or- 
cnaey investor cannot cope; this very 
difficulty has in turn limited the market 
for such securities, leaving the whole 
problem complicated. 


po 


THE FRANKLIN NATIONAL BANK. 


Ever since the catastrophe which over- 
took the North River Bank, formerly at 
Dey and Greenwich Stree s-in this city, re- 


sulting in its closing and b igen, Ba 4 
there has beenfelt great need of a bank- 
ing institution in that vicinity by a large 
number of business houses who formerly 
did business with the North River Bank, 
The feeling has now crystallized in the 
formation of a bank under the National 
Banking Act and it is to be called the 
Franklin National Bank. The capital is 
to be $200,000, with a surplus of $50,000, 
and the stock has been over-subscribed 
for. The President will be Meyer Thal- 
messinger, former President of the 
Mechanics’ and Traders’ National Bank, 
and Charles F. James attorney and coun- 
sellor at law will be its Vice President. 
The Board of Directors will be composed 
in part of some of the heaviest subscribers 
to the stock, some of whom are the follow- 
ing: Mr. ''halmessinger, David Dows, Jr.; 
ex Judge A. J. Dittenhoefer, C. P. Hun- 
tington, Simon Borg, William James, D. C. 
Willoughby and Charles F. James. The 
Bank will be open for business from the 
1st to the 15th of December. 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


GENERAL business is fairly active, From 
the manufacturing standpoint the situa- 
tion was rarely so satisfactory, mills and 
factories in nearly every section of the 
country being fully and profitably em- 
ployed. Inthe distributing branches of 
trade, however, the improvement hardly 
keeps pace with the development in man- 
ufactures, a state of affairs which, if 
long sustained, will soon bring us to an 
era of overproduction. Perhaps there is 
no immediate danger of such a contin- 
gency; only it is strongly suggested by the 
backward movement of certain branches 
of trade and their failure in responding 
to earlier expectations regarding consump- 
tion. Continued mild weather materially 
checked the demand for seasonable goods, 
Moreover, New York merchants frequent- 
ly complain that the September cholera 
scare diverted business to other cities, 
which has not yet been made up. Politics 
naturally acts as a hindrance, tho much 
less so than usual in Presidential cam- 
paigns. A more conservative feeling is 
developing in trade circles, owing to hard 
ening of the money market, which causes 
some inconvenience in certain quarters, 
but at the same time affords a somewhat 
needed restriction of credits. Confidence 
was impaired slightly by recent failures in 
the grocery trade; and greater impor- 
tance was attached to these difficulties 
than deserved. Wheat touched the lowest 
prices on record, 75c.; and it remains 
to be seen what effect this will have 
upon trade in the Northwest where hith- 
erto the improvement has been most con- 
Spicuous. Last week’s bank clearings at 
Sixty-eight cities showed a decrease of 14% 
compared with the previous week and 1% 
compared with 1891. The week y record 

. of failures was 216 against 205 last year. 
These facts are not necessarily discowag- 
ing, as business fluctuates from week to 
Week, and after a period of activity a lull 
is but natural ; nevertheless, there are rea- 
Sons for a more cautionary feeling until 











events again assume a more favorable 
tendency. Whether justifiable or not, this 
is the view generally taken in business 
circles at the present time. 


The grain movement is unprecedented. 
In spite of low prices farmers are rushing 
their grain to market in a most unaccount- 
able manner. Western elevators are 
crammed full to their eaves, Railroads are 
blockaded with the pressure of grain as 
never before, some lines being unable to 
move or store a single bushel more. The 
visible supply of wheat increased 4,500,- 
000 bushels in a week and now stands at 
59,050,000, or nearly 15,000,000 more than 
last year, when the heaviest crop on rec- 
ord was raised. From August ist to 
October 22d, the receipts of wheat at 
Western ints have been 95,400,000 
against 82,600,000 same time last year 
and 33.300,000 in 1890. While receipts 
have increased thus, exports have 
diminished Jargely, the total since 
September ist being only 16.200,000 
against 26,300,000 last vear. No explana- 
tion for this heavy marketing of grain has 
thus far appeared, tho the opinion is gain- 
ing that this year’s yield has been much 
larger than the Agricultural Department’s 
estimates indicate. This opinion is en- 
couraged by the various State reports is- 
sued since the Government statement, as 
well as by the action of the farmers in 
rushing their wheat forward. As said 
above wheat touched the lowest price on 
record—74c., a drop of 4c. for the week. 
Flour dropped 5@10c. per bbl. in sympa- 
thy. Corn showed an upward tendency, 
owing to small receipts and manipulation ; 
but the decline in wheat checked the ad- 
vance, so that values remained stationary. 
Cotton was feverish and less active, the 
possibility of a big strike in the Lanca- 
shire cotton district unsettling the market. 
a cotton, however, only declincd 1-16c. 

iddling uplands is now quoted at 8%c. 
agaiust 88c. a year ago. Provisions were 
also unsettled, lard declining 15 points 
Coffee advanced }c., Rio being quoted at 
16ic. Tobacco was also higher, the ad- 
vance varying 4@ic. Tin, copper and 
lead were all lower. 


Staple cotton fabrics, such as brown 
sheetings and colored cottons, are in good 
request and firm, while bleached goods 
rule quiet and ginghams weak. Cotton 
goods generally are well sold up, and 
stocks show no sign of accumulating, 
altho demand has slackened for the time 
being atleast. Agents are now waitin 
the results of distribution in the West an 
South. The new demand for woolens is 
limited; but the mills hold orders that 
will keep them busy for weeks to come. 
Priat cloths re practically cornered, tlie 
control being closely held and prices are 
now 3 16c. higher or 311-16 for 64 squares, 
Fall River mills are sending in their an- 
nual statements; and all of them, with 
scarcely an exception, return handsome 
dividends. Wool is fairly active and 
steady. For hardware the demand is 
smaller ; this is attributed to the close of 
the month, and a full winter trade is 
anticipated. The cholera scare in foreign 
ccuntries worked against the export trade 
in hardware ; but this is passing off. 


Duilness has settled upon the anthracite 
coal trade, the prolonged warm weather 
materially checking consumption. City 
retailers endeavored to advance prices 
25c. per ton, and would have succeeded 
but for this reason. They will probably 
make another attempt next month, if cir- 
cumstances favor. The combination is, 
of course, able to maintain wholesale 
prices, and, to enable it, will reduce pro- 
duction to 3,000,000 or 3,500,000 tons in 
November, as against 4,000,000 in October 
and 4,300,000 in November, 1891. Altho 
stocks at tidewater are made to appear 
58,000 tons less than last year, supplies 
are now accumulating at numerous 
points. Some of the coal managers are 
opposed to any further advance in prices 
lest it produce an agitation for higher 
wages in the mining regions. The must 
encouraging exception to the prevailing 
quietness in trade is the improvement in 
the iron trade. All the miils supplying 
structural material and iron plates are 
well employed, the Eastern demand for 
sheet iron and steel sheets being very 
brisk. The demand for rallroad mate- 
rials continues as limited as ever, but the 
output of pig iron is well sold up and 
values show a hardening tendency, No. 1 
X being quoted at $13.75@$15.00. 


In the stock market a confident tone 
prevails. Large earnings and the gener- 
ally satisfactory state of business account 
for this feeling. Speculation remains in- 
active, transactions of this sort being con- 
fined to professionals, with whom the 
Industrials are still the chief favorites. 
The great event in railroad circles was the 
Reading and Boston & Maine alliance, 
which at last settles the destiny of New 
York and New England, and establishes 
it as the connecting link between these 
two great systems now having a combined 
mileage of about 9,000. The advance in 





money somewhat interfered with any up- 
ward movement in values, and afforded 


holdings. An increasing demand for 
bonds is noticeable, and the small quanti- 
ties of better class stocks changing hands 
indicates the confidence of holders. 
European operations are of little account 
in the market at present, tho an improved 
feeling in London has somewhat strength- 
ened matters here. Until after the elec- 
tions little activity can be expected 


in stocks. Less anxiety is shown 
about currency matters, especially since 
the advance in silver. In the third 


week of October 54 roads earned 2474 
more than last year, and in_ the 
second week 75 roads earned over 344 
increase. These are remarkable gains 
when the heavy totals of last year are 
remembered. On many roads heavy ex- 
penditures are still a feature; Pennsyl- 
vania’s September statement showing a 
net loss of over $200,000 on this account. 
St. Paul and Burlington and Quincy 
showed net losses in the same month for 
the same reason and in spite of handsome 
gains in gross. On the other hand, Read- 
ing.and several of the other coalers pre- 
sented net increases, owing to lessened 
expenditures, Chesapeake and Ohio also 
being on the favorable side of the account. 
The recent heavy grain movement is 
likely to swell current earnings at the ex- 
pense of later returns. 


There is less firmness and less de- 
mand formoney. This is largely because 
Western crop demands appear to have 
been satisfied for the present, Western 
advices say that the autumnal pressure 
for crop purposes has passed, and that de- 
posits are already increasing at Chicago. 
Money on call averaged about 5¢ in this 
city. Time money is plentiful at 5¢ for 
30 days and 6¢ for longer periods. Com- 
mercial paper is a trifle more active at 54 
@64¢ for 60 days and four months. The 
weekly statement of the Associated Banks 
showed a gain of $1,561,000 in surplus re- 
serve, chiefly the result of decreased 
deposits and increased holdings of specie. 
Some bankers anticipate easier rates 
from now on; but this view is not shared 
by all, and trust companies it may be 
noted have advanced the rate on deposits 
to 344 for the purpose of increasing their 
holdings. The cotton movement is also 
backward and a larger Southern demand 
may set in at any time. Foreign Ex- 
change was weak and lower, in conse- 
quence of freer offerings of cotton and 
grain bills. Gold imports do not seem 
among the easy probabilities, our foreign 
trade balance being much less favorable 
than a year ago, while all the financial 
centers of Europe continue anxious to 
augment their holdings. Russiaand Aus- 
tria are both making large demands, 
which only London is able to satisfy ; and 
a further advance in the Bank of England 
rate to 4¢ is anticipated in consequence. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


Oct. 29. Oct. 22. Differences. 


Specte.........ee» 30, Dec. 2,201,600 
Legal tenders... 45,305,300 46,904,400 Dec. 1,599,100 

POSITS..... +0006 457,050,100 460,885,100 Dec. 3,835,000 
Circulation ...... 5, 635,300 5,611,400 Dec 24,900 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


MO... .cereceeee $72,850,900 $70,649,300 Dec. $2,201,600 
45,305,300 46,904,400 Dec. 1,599,100 


Total reserve... $118,156,200 $117,553,700 Dec. $602,500 
erequired ie 
against dep’ts. 114,262,525 115,221,275 Dec. 958,75) 





as 8,893,675 2,332,425 Dec. 1,561,250 
Excess of reserve Oct. 31, 189)..........0eeeeeeee 12,338,525 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


U.S. 4s, 1907, coupon 
Currency 6s, 189i.. 


Currency 6s, 1898 . 
Ourrency 6s, 1899. . 





CITY BANK STOCKS. 


The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 


Bid. Bid 
AMEFICA.......0..0000- 212 (Manhattan............ 185 
Am. Exchange........ 156 |Market & Fulton..... 220 
Broadway........-.++. 270 |Mecanics’...... ...... 


lecanics' 85 
Butchers’ & Drovers’. 180 |Mechanics’ & Trad’s. 180 
39 le. 220 















Central National..... 139 | Mercantile..........+++ 
Chase National....... 450 |Merchants’............ 149 
Chatham..... . Merchants’ Ex. - 190 
Chemical.. Metropolitan... 8 
OU. .s0..2 Mount Morris... 280 
Citizens’... NGSBBD.. 0. ccccce wcoce 160 
Columbia... New York.........00+- 231 
Commerce N. Y. County.......... 30 
Continental........... 130 |N. Y. National Ex.... 130 
Corn Exchange...... 50 |Ninth National....... 119 
Bios oF cavcreccos 114 |Nineteenth Ward.... 170 
East River..... - 150 


Nat. Bank of N. A... 165 
Fifth Avenue.. 2 





First National........25 
first Nat’l of S. 1..... 110 
Fourteenth St........ 


Gallatin National.... 
Garfield Nat’l 





















German Am. 3 i National...... 325 

Germania.... Seventh National.... 125 

Greenwich... Shoe & Leatner....... 150 

Hanover...... St. Nicholas.......... 132 

Hudson River State of N. Y . 118 

mp’rs’ and Traders Third National - 107 
Tradesmen 


VERB s oscne ccescccccce S..26 ° 
Leather Ma’f’c’t'r’s... 235 |United States Nat’!.. 2)0 
420 | Western Natioval.... 1204¢ 








BANK STOCKS. 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing October 29th, 1892, were as follows : 


Butch’rs’ & Drov’rs’. 187_ | Import’rs & Trad'rs 616 
Centra! 149 





the bears an opportunity to force out weak . 





Wakes ridcpecscses 13934 | Merchants’ 
Continental.......... 125 | Synth ogden eee see 120 
Corn Exchange..... 2554g | Western............++ 121 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 
The market for sterling was dull and 
steady. 
Messrs. Baring, Magoun & Co. posted 


rates as follows: 
eaters * os s. 






BOOM. nde vesse 4. 
Paris—Francs... 5.1834 5.1 
eneva 5.16% 5.1 
Berlin—Reichemarks...........ssseesseeee q 
Amsterdam—Guilders. ........... s-+sse0+ 


INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES, 


Last 
Bid, Asked, Sales. 


a. B. Clatlin Company. - 104 198 
do, ra ¥ +. 98 












do, Ist pfd.. 10 
do. 4d % wi 
Thurber- - 
0. do. Pp 96 % 
Proctor & Gamble com .... os 
do. do. eee 
do. do. Ist. mtge. fa... .106 
P. Lorillard Co. COM........-+sese00 «+ 
do. Se err 115 € as 
Blackwell’s Dur. Tob. Co. com.... .. es 63 
American Straw Board Co 84 83 
Cobol G0. ...0:0200csccccccesccecs 7 9434 
ew York Biscuit Co............... 57 0 59 
Diamond Match Co 144 141 
Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co.... 113 12 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


....The capital stock of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company is now $100,- 
000,000, having been increased at a meet- 
ing of the directors last week by $13,800,- 


....The Anaconda group of mines, the 
largest producers of copper in the world, 
are to be shut down November 10th for 
threemonths. The Anaconda mine proper 
produced at one time in one month 12,- 
000,000 pounds. 


....-The annual meeting of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa Fé Railway Com- 
— was held on the 27th of October. 

he old Directory was unanimously 
re-elected by the largest vote ever cast.at 
a stockholders’ meeting. The former 
officers were re-elected. The report shows 
that the gross earnivgs of the system were 
$47 347,225.60, net earnings $15,117,455.69, 
increase, gross earnings $3.281,527.26, in- 
creased net earnings, $1.992,365.49. The 
foregoing exhibit does not include earn- 
ings from miscellaneous properties, which 
will swell net earnings by $1,000,000 ad- 
ditional. 


....On Wednesday last one of the 
greatest railroad combinations which has 
ever taken place was consummated by 
the alliance made between the Boston 
and Maine and Philadelphia and Reading 
Railroads, and also the passage of the 
New York and New England Railroad 
under the control of the friends of the 
Reading. Mr. McLeod was elected Presi- 
dent of the Boston and Maine. The Bos- 
ton and Maire and the lines controlled by 
it either owned or leased, has 1,210 miles 
of railroad in its system, and the New 
York and New England embraces 630 
miles. This new alliance gives the Read- 
ing a direct outlet to the New England 
and Canadian frontiers and Lake Cham- 
plain and direet connection with the 
most important manufacturing towns and 
business centers of New England. 


....A very interesting case was decided 
last week in the Supreme Court of Brook- 
lyn. Henry N. Isham, trustee for the 
Trumbull heirs, placed $25,000 in the 
hands of Augustus T. Post to be loaned 
by him on stocks and bonds as collateral. 
Post loaned the money to Mills, Robeson 
& Smith, but it was discovered later that 
Smith had forged the stock certificates 
given as collateral, for which he was tried 
and sent to prison. The loan was 1epudi- 
ated by the trustee for the Trumbull heirs 
and suit brought to recover from the es- 
tate of Mr. Post, who had in the mean- 
time died. Judge Cullen held that Post, 
knowing that the $25,000 was part of a 
trust fund, failed in his legal obligations 
when he neglected to ascertain whether 
the collateral given him by Mills, Robeson 
& Smith was genuine or not. He relied 
npon the character of the firm, and, for 
having placed such reliance, he, and not 
the trustee of the Trumbull estate, should 
be held responsible. 


..Among thesecurities sold at auction 
were the following : 


$10,000 Metropolitan Ferry Co. first mort. 5% 
a i ok «cine ch anna Gand 108: 

30 shares Thurber-Whyland Co. pref..... 914%@% 
$10,000 Ark. 7% bonds (M. and L. R. Rd. Co.)..13 
943 shares Brooklyn City Rd. Co. .217% and 217% 
20 shares Greenwich Insurance Co.......... 112% 
50 shares B’way and Seventh Ave. Rd. Co.....200 
8 certificates of membership N. Y. Prod. Ex- 

change, dues and assessments paid, Nos. 


DE NE Ei tndscisiveccccnsssece $645 and $65 
10 shares Nyack Elec. Light and Power Co.....75 
1 share New York Law Institute.............. $100 


1 right New York Society a adbitcowedd $3.50 
$5,000 Dry Dock, East B’way and Battery Rd. 7% 
bonds, due June Ist, 1893............cceeeeee 101 
$4,000 Dry Dock, E. B’way and Battery Rd. Co. 5% 
scrip, due 1914, interest Feb. and Aug.. - 1014 
7,000 N. H. and Derby Rd. first mort. 7% bonds 
due 1900, guaranteed prin. and int. by the 
COR OE I sc nee cdc dawncncveececs 11934 

25 shares Terre Haute and Ind. Rd. Co...... 11 
80 shares Seneca Falls and Waterloo Gaslight 
iccasvccasd bh aciaticashateaavecat $25 per share 


50 shares N. Y. and Lehigh Coal Co............ 200 
100 shares N. Y. and Boston Air Line Rd. pref. 
4% div. guar. by N. Y., N. H. and H. Rd..1008¢ 


bs veoweceseesed ) 
50 shares H. B. ClaflinCo.,com.............. 107% 
10 shares Lawyers’ Title Ins. Co.............. 15546 


$1,000 Thomson- Houston Elev.Co. collateral trust 





5x bond, due July, 1919............000 sease 
2 shares Alliance Ins. Ass'n ($1,000)....... 85@87 
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DIVIDENDS. 


The American Exchange National Bank 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
= and half per cent., payable Nov. ist. 


The Southern Pacific Company adver- 
tise in another column to pay at their 
office, 23 Broad Street, the coupons due 
Nov. ist on the following bonds : 

Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonio West- 
ern Division lst awe 5 per cent. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
28 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. 


Dealers in United States Bonds 
and other Securities. 


VERMILYE & C0., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


LOBDELL, FARWELL & COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED. 
CAPITAL, $250,000. 
COMMERICAL PAPER. 

INVESTMENTS, STOCKS AND BONDS. 


MORTGAGE LOANS. 


S. E. Cerner Deurborn and Adams Streets, 
Chicage. 


6% Minnea apolis Investments 1% 
,ABSOLUT Y SAFE CITY LOANS. 
and satisfactory references given 
on spat fn amounts from $500 to $25,000. 


MOORE BROTHERS, 
11 Se. Fourth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 




















THE SAFE DEPOSIT CO. OF NEW YORK, 
140, 142 and 146 Broadway, 
THE LEADING AND MOST SUCCESSFUL COM- 
PANY IN THE WORLD. 
HAVE NEW SAFES 
WITH THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, 
STRONGLY GUARDED. 


FRANCIS M. JENCKS, President. 
GEORGE H. VOSE, Sec’y. 


CLINE & PEARSON, 


EAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS. 
e can loan ie A for —t yy Ay: = = will net Bight 


wre interest, 963 city 
property. DULUTH. : MI 





- sich an —e~. in Chi 


NEW DULUTH 


HAS NINE MANUFACTURING PLANTS; 
SEVEN IN OPERATION. 


Is located on St. Louis conagtt ag 
60 ee eS eqabe tron 
postecs ae ilities. Has ch 
laborers. mock enbaeritins plants free, sien, cash 





NEW DULUTH LA NP CO., Duluth, Minn, 


THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY _ 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Surplus and Undivided profits. $137,287 


Offers 6 cent 
deposit of se mer 








cent. Investment, 


lands of Colorad 
ytd Bank. For full 








FRANKLIN W. MERRITT. | & 
BANKERS: 


We want money for short-time loans at 10 per cent. 
interest. 
Write us for quotations on iron and industrial 
stocks. 
201 & 202 CHAMBER OF  eeeaean i: 
DULUTH. MINN 


THE STATE OF WASHIN GTON 








DENVER 
Land within fi miles 
Real Estate from the center of. Denver 
ter of any olty of It its a size and importance in America. 
Ev custom 0 has hased 


Vite CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT co. 


RWVER. COT... 


7-—CHOICE—B2 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


OF CITIES AND COUNTIES 
In Amounts of $500 and Up. Also 


8% Gilt-Edged First Mortgages 

On. Highly Improved City and Farm 
Property. Absolutely Safe. Write to 
WILLIAM M. BYERS ° 

Spokane, -« = Wash. 


Real Estate and Loans. 
8 per cent. guaranteed, 
Send for pamphlet. 


M. Le. McMINN. Datuth. Minn. 








if New York and the Security Com- 


oun of Hartford, Conn,, under Supervision 
Ban. rtments of Conn., New York, 
_— and aine. Amount of issue secon Ata 

1B, CLC ey 





Cc 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


O/ WET ag yo 
oO? wees semi-annually by draft on ew 





nal attention given to 
loans. W ao refereneca. 
MBANK J. HAMILTON, Paiz boven, Fea 





OMA, (South Bend, Puget City) INVEST- 
rEN' . [Guarantee 1°22 percent. per: sana 
Or the above cities. [have e from wee 
per — I Btn. 


arden Lands. 
estern Washington. uiries answered 
garding W Address A. C. SICKELS Tacoma, Wash 


RICHARD A. TAUSSIG, 
REAL ESTATE & MORTGAGE LOANS. 
ULUTH, MINN. 
prgamncry ies Bonk of Commerce, Duluth 


Pa. If you wish 
to invest ip oy? @ growing city, write for particulars. 


CHICAGO, PEORIA AND 
ST. LOUIS R’Y CO. 


5% CONSOLIDATED MORTGAGE 
FIFPTY-YEAR GOLD BONDS. 


Interest due June 1st and December 1st. 


Detailed financial statements and copies ot 
the mortgage can be obtained at our office. 


HATCH & FOOTE, 
7 PINE STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established.............0 .-se.seee» 1857. 


REAL ESTATE 6x'ciiussion. 
PROPERTY RENTED 3% =? 


remittances made promptly. 
T AXES A assessments looked after, and 


First M 
LOANS RE artante fer 0 teem ot years 














ba + tg gt hotographs, ci: 
Send for maps, pho circu- 
lars, etc. References furn ¥ Jani 


E. R. BRA iat M VESTMENTS, 


8% NET Game = first mortgages. Real es- 
0 





DULUTH AND a 


who have he 


an 

and what has been done in Chicago will be 

fieated in Duluth in much lesstime. Write for 

dapltoat ‘ormation. 
Cc. E. LOVETT & CO. 


UGLASTON, MALLETT BROWNELL 





Ns. 
OFFICES: 600 Bui 
ig. CHICAGO “ei adel 
Investments made and property for non- 
residents. We have on hand a line of at Ege 6 and 
7 per oat. M Chicago 


B a aghe r sale, 
Keference any kin n Chicago. rite us tor. a list 
of reai estate investments. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 2e2!2state, Loans, insurance, 


J. B. TABOUR, 325 Hennepin Avenue. 








To Industrial and Commercial Concerns. 


Free Sites. Free Ren 
Cash Capital loaned or rake 
Cash subsidy of 10 per cent. = ‘amount paid in 


wi 
Homes sold workingmen, payable in 120 to 10 
hly instalments. 





DULUTH. 27%. JOERNS & CO., 


Real Estate & First Meort- 
gage Leans. 


Refer to any hank tn City. 


A MODEST INVESTMENT 


Will secure an interest in . eames house havin 
established relations with American and Eng 
scholars. A rare chance for Ms man of education and 


literary tastes. 
Address PUBS., this office. 


FISHER & SHAW, 
INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
Baltimore, Md., 


Offer for sale carefully selected 
MUNICIPAL AND INDUSTRIAL BONDS 
of their own negotiation, yielding 
4 to 6 per cent. annual income. 
Lists and prices forwarded on 
application. Counsel’s opinion 
and Engineer’s reports furnished. 
LETTERS 
OF | 











INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 
0. 
as RESYRSRCEREL x 


. SCOTT, 





D. W. 


REAL ESTATE & LOANS, 
DULUTH. MINN. 
BDO en gf » Song of city A | 


sale for 
Rent, va) per cent. tenet. Write for particu- 


Merchants’ National Bank, 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 
(OLDEST BANK IN THE CITY.) 
Interest Paid on Time Deposits. 
DRMGION «6 s:20000ccccsnscoscocsess coevod $250,000 00 
Surpius and Undivided Profite.$100,000 00 

Correspondence solicited. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 
Capital pays ny Profits, $350,000.00. 
best town in a. Six per 


terest paid on vime deposits semi-ann 
its made for customers. Correspondence 











For particulars, address 
LAND AND BIVER IMPROVEMENT 00. 


Weat Superior. Wisconsin. 





DULUTH. 
The completion of the Elevated Street Railway 
a ns up a fine tract of land within ten minutes’ ride 
Union Depot and business center of the city, ana 
offers the best ad Ln a my Le a in —— a3 a 
ra ne advance 


cash. 
realize the increase in value Swnich will result on 
re ae of Electric Street Car line. Send for 
— tpipemenion 60 
Bizhian mprevement te. Duluth, Minn. 
THE COLUMBIA NATIONAL BANK OF 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON, 
Capital, $200,000 Surplus, $4,000 


Opened rar business September 14th, 1891. A 3 per 
cent. pedividend declared 1892. 
Is increasing its santent to. .8500,000 
And surplus t0............sec0e08s 10,000 


Offers a pertien ¢ “! ome increase to investors at $102 
yp Bam pt 


Ample use ingen} = found to profitably employ the ad- 
aitional —— = ad per cent. per annum, in dis- 


WE WE CO! FINE, "OUR OPERATIONS STRICTLY 
‘O COMMERCIAL BUSINESS. 


In the urs ~~ will cent, semi-annual 
a , ei pay of Ae’, coring to surplus 


account. For Tarther ree 
HENRY 0 ER. President. 


nh BLOCK A peice TENEMENT 
OUSES, Conus ay ay will "= sold 

fo 4 Res which er eet purc! r 7 per 
. into business property 


netting eytnher rate: EB. LUcAS Duluth, Minn, 
The National Park Bank, New York. 
Zoo. 


Accounts eee nae B Sell Fore! Exchange 
jor Fac’ Arey’ A. Collecti z 























EBENEZER K. WRIGHT, President. 
ARTHUR LEARY, V. 
GEORGE 5 HICKOK. Cashier. 
ED ao ae WIN, Asst. Cashier 





Edward ‘oor, = Potts. August, ent, 
ae eld, Francis R. Appievon, John Jacob 
8 F, JAYNE. A.M. CUDNER, 


S. F. JAYNE & CO., 


Managers of Estates for Residents and Non- 
residents, Appraisers and Brokers, 


THE SECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis, Minn. Capital, § 1,000,000.00; Sui and 





The Lewis Investment aa 


BONES, IOWA, 
Capital aU P> 000. 
Choice vestments es ther most Conservative 
din the West. 


Guaranteed F 
Six Per Cent. on improved EE en ae 
rhe solemnly 
mture Bon 0 
Six ix Per Gent by deposit of First’ Mo 
FIFT: N YEARS’ SUCCESS- 
FUL ory SO SEND FOR PA. 
W.A.HOTCHKIsSs, G KORGEH. H. LEWIS, 
Act’g Secretary. esid 





THE OPPORTUNITY: 


is now offered to a capitalist of large means to make 
an absolutely safe VER RE in 


rom va, i big 2 pre ois can be realized. 


Ks a Hie ives TiMEa a reir, 


om o 
R COL 


DEPknourt il 
Reteren People’ 's Nationa Bank, Den 


Stapleton Land Company, 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


Offer exceptionally safe, choice, Western invest- 
ments. Write for lists, etc.. mentioning INDEPEND- 
ENT. 

Eight per cent. money wanted for mortgage loans 
on gilt edge real estate, interest payable semi-annu- 
ally. Write to 


CHAS. W. HOYT, 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOAN AGENT, 


WEST DULUTH MINN. 


WANTED 
DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


IN 
MINNEAPOLIS and ST. PAUL. 


D. D. WEBSTER, 
322 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA, 


Rare 0 rtunity for td rei D 
ee inte the Stock Business. meee - 


“One of the finest Shows Ranches in North Mon- 


tana. Contains over acres of ited land 
with 17,000 head of care’ lly graded stock sheep. Will 
pay over twen 

particulars a; 














on investment. r fall 





254 W. 234 St. Branch, 59 Liberty St., N. ¥.-: 


BAKER & COLLETT, 


FAIRHAVEN, 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND 
Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com. 
mercial Center because it has: 


The Largest and Safest Harbor on the Pacific 
i Town Site. Tim 


in the West which 
ra Iron, Silver- 


ve of 
tlding purposes. Valuable in. 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY, 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 





A new formof 8 per cent. Investment, 


based on i ted fruit lands of Colorado: 
Guaranteed Ay Nationah Bank. For full 
particulars 


THE DELTA CouNTY Faurt Lanos Co. DENVER,CoLo. 








MANHATTAN TRUST COMPANY, 


Wall and Nassau Streets, New York. 

CAPITAL, - - - - $1,000,000 

A Legal for Court and Trust Funds and 
Deposits. 


Tra tsa G 1 Banking Busi < 
"Alice Garcvon en "Belgsecsit™ 


Transfer Agent, Registrar vn aa 
nder eae: 

F. 0. FRENC cH. - % cenenEY 
Vice-President. A. T. FRE ana Treas- 
urer. JOHN L. dibWALADER: “Toened STRONG 
& CADWALADER, Attorneys. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


INCORPORATED 1872. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 
INE cacninnenydgbiniin-ceiueumbanel $500,000 00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits. 240,000 00 
Under Supervision of the Banking Department 
of one, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
icut and New York. 

This old and well-known 
Year Debentures, issued 





Company offers its Ten 
in Denominations of $500.00 


and S1.50.00, fully ee by first. on Real 
‘state deposited with T: ey are avery con- 
venient and perfectly sare 4 held in t 


favor by many a hes aboer ‘estors. 
References ven and letters of inquiry 


cheerfully rep! 
JOHN M. OWENS. President. 
W. E. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


Ss. H. WOOD & CO., 
INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gilt edged securities bearing 6, 7, 8, 10 and 12 per cent. 
interest. Write for our special market lette _ 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 25th, 1892. 


The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company,submit the folowing Statement of its affairs 
on the 3lst of December, 1891. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st Jan- 








uary, 1891, to 3ist December, 1891.......... $3,862.687 1° 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

SREMEEY, TEARS cccocestovocscseccs 0. oscee 1,894,177 87 

Total Marine Premiums...... epetesgnons $5,256,865 84 

Premiums marked off from lst January, 

1891, to 3ist December, 1891............000+ $3,784,723 36 
Losses paid during the same 

Ein sss sens ibeicncceccussé $1,836,825 11 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $784,790 57 


The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 


United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,567,155 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.... 2,009,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company. 

GURTIIANE Gy oc ccccccavesvocesccieeaccocesce 1,083,400 36 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,425,030 93 
I sdecccvsati#onbansscoodenessacce’ 193,895 88 

AMOUNE.....ccccceeeeseees $12,278,582 17 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi 





of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1887 will 
be redeemed and paid tc the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time ot payment, and canceled. - 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
81st December, 1891, for which certificates will be is 
gued on and after Tuesday, the Tnird of May next. 




















GREAT FALLS, MONTANA, 


By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 

TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES. HENRY E. HAWLEY, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
A. A. RAVEN, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES GEORGE H. MACY, 
WM. STURGIS, LAWRENCE TURNURE 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD. ALDRON P. BROWN, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, ANSON’ Ww. HARD. 
WILLIAM DEGROOT,’ ISAAC BELL. 

LIAM H. WEBB,’ N. DENTON SMITH, 
HORACE GRAY OMAS MAIT 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, GEORGE L. NICHOLS’ 
Genrer, —  Souuen Ag bent 

A. HAND, EORGE W. 2a MPBELL, 
BBE Wer LEADER ESNELL 
CHRISTIAN _ 7 

JON D_JONES, bs. Brocident, 
W. iH. H President. 
Se RAVEN N, 2d Vice-Pr esident 
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Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railroad Company, 


MILK S87., Boston, Oct. 27, 1892. 


. 
Income Bond Conversion. 
CIRCULAR 68. 

Holders of UNION TRUST COMPANY’S TRUST 
RECEIPTS for INCOME BONDS deposited can now 
receive new SECOND MORTGAGE CLASS “A” 
BONDS, in exchange therefor, upon application at 
Agencies of Atchison Company : 

UNION TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK, 
SO Rroadway, New York, 
UNION TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK, 

At 95 Milk St., Boston, 
BARING BROs. & CO., LIMITED, 
London, Englaud. 

For accommodation of holders who have been un- 
able, through uncontrollable circumstances, to con- 
vert their Income Bonds, the time for deposit of same 
has been extended until further notice, and such 
holders can now receive new SECOND MORTGAGE 
CLASS “A” BONDS DIRECT IN EXCHANGE for 
INCOME BONDS under terms of Circular 68, without 
penalty. 

The new SECOND MORTGAGE CLASS “A” BONDS 
HAVE BEEN LISTED ON THE NEW YORK STOCK 
EXCHANGE. ' 

J. W. REINHART. Vice President. 


New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co., 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
Mutual Life Building. 


CAPITAL, as $2,000,000 


SURPLUS, - 500,000 


TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING AND 
TRUST COMPANY BUSINESS, AND SOLICITS 
THE ACCOUNTS OF CORPORATIONS, FIRMS 
AND INDIVIDUALS. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 





EDWIN PACKARD, President. 

ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEO. R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A, MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Asst. Secretary. 

















DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, James N. Jarvie 
Frederic Cromwell, y D. Juilliard, 
Josiah M. Fiske, ichard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Al E. Orr, 
Robert Goelet, Edwin Packard, 
George Griswold Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, Henry W. Smith, 
R H. McK. Twombley, 


. Somers Hayes, ley, 
Charles R. Henderson, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., William C, Whitney, 

J. Hood Wright. 





DIVIDENDS. 


OFFICE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, n 
23 BROAD ST (MILLS BUILDING) 
NEw YorK, October 27th, 1802. 
OUPONS DUE NOVEMBER Ist, 1892, FROM THE 
following-bonds will be paid on November Ist and 
thereafter at this office: 

Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonio Railway 

Co. (Western Division) First Mortgage 5 per cent. 

N. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 


HE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
BANK, 128 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, October 
25th, 1892.—At a meeting of the Board of Directors, 
held this day, a dividend of THREE AND ONE- 


HALF (344) PER CENT. on the capital stock was de- 
c , payable November Ist, prox. 

nsfer books will close this day and reopen No- 
vember 7th, proximo. EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 


READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


EVERY reader of THE INDEPENDENT will 
be deeply interested in the articles pre- 
sented in this number on ‘‘ The Outlook for 
Literature,” and this leads us to say that 
we contemplate publishing, between now 
and January 1st, many numbers of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT which will be properly called 
extraordinary. Of course we propose that 
every issue of THE INDEPENDENT shall 
be a superior one, and our éfforts in this 
direction will not cease with the end of the 
year; indeed we hope and expect that THE 
INDEPENDENT for 1893 will be better than 
in any year preceding. 

We wish to thank a very large number of 
our friends for the very generous way in 
which they have sent us new subscribers 
with their own renewals. 

We have recently sent to several of 
our subscribers a request that they would 
place in the hands of their friends 
the opportunity for becoming acquainted 
with THE INDEPENDENT. his request 
has been asked of some of our old 
subscribers upon the belief that THE IN- 
DEPENDENT has been to them a source of 

leasure and perhaps profit, and, having 

nm so, it may be a gratification to them 
to extend the pleasure and profit to some of 
their friends. 

Attention is called to our Club Rates 
gives below, by which a subscriber can, if 

e desires, secure a reduction in the cost of 
his paper. A large proportion ot our sub- 
Scribers take advantage of our Club Rates 
by renewing for two years, paying five 
dollars, or for five years, paying ten dollars, 
or by —s the names of other sub- 
scribers with their renewals. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Month...... $B 2 | Six months., 
months. 75 | Nine Months 


Four months...... 1 00| One VEAL. ss000 


CLUB RATES. 






















. 
we 
Coe 


Ssssssss seks 





Four 


Five su! 


In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 





Five yee bscriber 
years to one su hae 
bscribers one each 





“TRIAL TRIP” one month, 25 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber whe does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a request 
to that effect. 

Our Clubbing List with other papers and 
magazines for 1893 is now ready, and will be 
sent to any one asking for it. 

We can supply individuals, readin 
clubs, colleges, etc., with their entire mes 
ing outfit at reduced rates. : 





DORFLINGER’S AMERICAN cur ri 
A aeaital: pieces for Wedding. and Holiday Gitts. 
Genuine pieces have trade mark label. C. Dor- 
flinger & Ss, New York.—Adv. 


A SERIES OF WASHINGTON TOURS 
FOR THE FALL AND WINTER VIA 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

As the various season me and go the principal 


8 CO} 

ints of interest, as well as those for enjoyment, put 
fr their claims tt the attention 5 ore” end 
e 





m. a, 3 tourist partment, 
are continually on the qui vive in selecting for their 


es n P 
for the comfort and pleasure of their patrons. 
Wi ~c-~ tours, which are announced for 








i 
accommodations{at the princi 
ton. Tickets, including meals en route, $1.50 ad 
tional. The tours will be of three 
Later tou: 


Pennsylvania Railroad Ticket 
Agent, 849 Broadway, New Y ork.—Adv. 


DESIRABLE INVESTMENTS. 


MESSRS. FISHER & SHAW, investment bankers, of 
Baltimore, Md., wiil be pleased to furnish our sub- 
scribers who desire reliable investments paying a fair 
rate of interest with their investment list giving full 
information. 








CHANGE OF FIRM. 


THE well-known firm of Messrs. Scott & Hillebrand, 
dealers in Keal Estate at Duluth, Minn., through 
whom many of our readers have made profitable in- 
vestments, has been changed by the retirement of 
Mr. Hillebrand and will henceforward be conducted 
under the name of D. W. Scott. Wr. Scott has oppor- 
tunities for safely investing funds in Duluth at a good 
rate of interest. 





“THE FALLS OF NIAGARA ” 


a. 
tuous little volume will be sent to any address on re- 
ceipt of the publishers’ price of fifty cents. A similar 
volume containing twenty e plates with descrip- 
tive text, adn 4 an admirable Jpectesl guide to 

ie of “* How to See 


8S, 
note, Brentanos, 204 
r 154 Fifth Ave., New 





SARONY. 


SARONY, of 37 Union Square, New York, whose 
artistic taste and skill has done much to forward the 
art of ay pg 7 ag —— last twenty years, hi 

tion in this country, if no 


fession. readers who visit New York and those 
resident therein, would do well to visit his gallery. 
dis walls are hung with pictures of individuals of 
high and low deares, and also with a jong variety of 
artistic subjects both pleasing and beautiful. 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 





from them their illustrated catalogue giving full de- 
scription and prices of very great variety of Church 
rniture of every kind. 


+ 





THE Travelers Life Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford, Conn., furnishes both regular life insurance and 
accident insurance, It isthe oldest company trans- 
acting an accident business inthis country and the 
lar; inthe world. Its life policies are liberal in 
their terms, are non-forfeitable, and are issued at the 
lowest cash rate. The Company has assets of $13.- 
613,000 with a surplus of $2,489,000. Two of the best- 
known life underwriters in the country are connected 
with the Travelers; Mr. James G. Batterson, as its 
President, and Rodney Dennis its Secretary. 


CARPETS. 


Greatest Sale Ever Known. 
MOQUETTES AND ROYAL WILTONS 


At less than the price of a 


BRUSSELS. 


Just received, a large consignment of 


BURMAH AND SARACEN 
RUGS. 


Something New and Handsome. 


Upholstery Goods. 


$100,000 worth Furniture Coverings, Hangings, 
7 etc., inall the latest fabrics, designs and col- 
orings, 








AT POPULAR PRICES. 
Special Sale 


SASH CURTAINS 


in Swiss, Irish Point, Antique, Tambour, Orienta 
and Nottingham. 


AT LESSTHAN IMPORTATION PRICES. 
LACE AND CHENILLE CURTAIN;. 


a large variety, 
At Lowest Prices in the City. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co, 





SIXTH AVE., 13thand 14th STS.,N.Y. & 


Locnol), 
Constable KS Co 
CARPETS 


AND 


UPHOLSTERY. 


A very fine selection of 
CARPETS, CARPETINGS, 
ORIENTAL RUGS, MATS and 
UPHOLSTERY MATERIALS 
of the richest description, suitable for 

town houses. 


Lace Curtains, 
Portieres, 
Wall Coverings. 


Orders solicited for 
AXMINSTER and AUBUSSON 
WHOLE CARPETS and designs 

specially prepared. 


Srroadovey A 19th ot 


NEW YORK. 








Send stamp for circular entitled “GIFTS” to 
THE B. & A. CO., 
24 Unien Street, New London, Conn. 





UPHOLSTERY 
DEPARTMENT 


(SECOND FLOOR) 

During this week we shall offer some 
extraordinary bargains in Lace Curtains. 

Special attention is called to 150 pairs of 
Fine Brussels Lace Ourtains, to be sold at 
half their real value. Tho prices range 
from $15.00 to $30.00 per pair. 

We shall also add a number of two and 
three pair lots of Renaissance Ourtains at 
correspendingly low prices. Portieres, wall 
coverings, and curtain fabrics in new 
weaves aud colorings. 


James McCreery &Co,, 
Broadway & 11th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





Modern Art Wall Paper. 


VELOURS, LAQQUERS, RELIEFS AND 
OEILING DECORATIONS, 
PLAIN AND FRESCO PAINTING. 
If you wish to see a large assortment of Wall Papers 


or get correct ideas regarding wall and ceiling dec- 
orations, call on 


DAILEY, MONTAGUE & CO.,, 
Sixth Avenue and 16th St., 


NEW YORK. 


Estimates furnished and workmen sent to all parts 
of the country. Correspondence solicited. 





ONEILLS, 


6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St. 


EXCEPTIONAL VALUES 


will be offered in our various depart: 
ments during this week, 


O'NEILL & 00, 


OTH AVE., 20TH TO 21ST ST., 


NEW YORK. 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of Tae Inperenpent who would like to have a specimen 
copy of the paper sent to a friend can be accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card. the name and address to which Ke would like the paper sent. 





EMPIRE 
WINDOW SHADES 


AND 


SHADE ROLLERS 


ARE THE BEST MADE. 


JAY C..WEMPLE CO., 
537 & 539 Broadway, New York. 
184 & 186 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





TF YOU WRITE 
JOS. HORNE&CO. 


PITTSBURG, PA., . 
And mention that you saw this advertise- 
ment in THE INDEPENDENT, you will re- 
ceive a large line of samples of fine, new 


DRESS 
GOODS, 


On which the prices will be lower than you 
can find anywhere in the United States. 

Be sure to state the kid of goods you want 
—whether plain, check, striped or fancy, 
the colors most desired and the price. 


JOS, HORNE & CO., °*#222s2 #r- 


32 (1872) 
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JSusurauce. 


UNION FOR REAL ESTATE OPER- 
ATIONS. 


As a subscriber and constant reader of 
THE INDEPENDENT for the Jast twelve years 
I have come to have great confidence in the 
opinions and views of the editors of its 
various departments. 

Will you kindly give me, through your 
financial editor, your judgment of the 
*“ American Investment Uniop,” as to its 
reliability and soundness, the character and 
standing of its officers and managers, etc., 
ete. Any suggestion or counsel in regard 
to an investment in its shares, on my part, 
will be thankfully appreciated. 

At first sight of, the circular we took 
this to be another of the Building Associa- 
tions under concealment of a high-sound- 
ing name ; but it does not appear to be so. 
Its introduction of itself is that 

“This Union provides conditions which 
enable individuals to combine their moneys 
for investment, and gives small investors 
equal profit per dollar with capitalists. It 
is not a fizancial institution—one making 
money. by interest on loaning its funds—- 
but is engaged in a business, and pays busi- 
ness profits in addition to interest on the 
money used,”’ 

The purpose is also stated to be ‘‘ to en- 
able small investors to combine and gain 
equal advantages with capitalists in real 
estate investments.” The contrast be- 
tween operating for one’s self and through 
this organization is said to be that ‘* small 
investors in real estate to-day are limited 
to single building lots, the riskiest of all 
city property,” while ‘‘ small investors in 
the Union’s shares. become partners in the 
syndicate that buys large tracts, to im- 
prove, and gains all the safe profits.” In 
vestment certificates are offered in any 
sum from $100 to $10,000, to be paid for in 
equal installments during ten, fifteen or 
twenty years. Six per cent. annually is 
promised on all money paid in, besides a 
partnership share of the business profits, 
apportioned annually and payable at end 
of the term, and the full value in cash at 
the end of the term. In other words, 
the Union is to borrow money, paid in by 
instaliments during a term of years, on 
which it is to pay 6 per cent., and at 
the end of the term is to repay the loan 
plus ashare of profit:. It is a scheme of 
speculation—or, if you prefer another 
word, of operation—in real estate. The 
offer is, on its face, very agreeable: an 
investment of one’s accruing surplus at 
6 per cent. interest annually, and a 
share in profits, the latter estimated at 14 
per cent annually. We do not know any- 
thing better than this—if the event works 
out the promise. What are the reasona- 
ble prospects that it will do so? 

All careful observers will agree that 
operating in real estate is one of the safest 
and most profitable uses to which money 
can be put, and also one of the most un- 
certain and destructive ; it depends on the 
operator, on the real estate, and on other 
things. Real estate for a rise issomethiog 

which only strong holders should ever 
touch ; to all others, itis a sort of dyna- 
mite of investment—it may be handled 
with impunity, and it may explode unex- 
pectedly and disastrously. For illustra- 
tion, we may mention the Astor family 
and estate in this city. Its origin is well 
known. None of the family, for several 
generations back, has been engaged in any 
mercantile business, as far as we recall; 
the male members occupy themselves with 
the “estate.” It is mostly in real estate, 
and into that the surplus funds are from 
time to time invested, ‘‘ plowed in.” The 
estate buys; it never sells. When a piece 
of land is bought the resources behind are 
so vast that whatever may occur to values 
and to the general condition of affairs is 
only of incidental and temporary conse- 
quence—it does not affect the result. 
There are other New York families pur- 
suing the same course and with an equiva- 
lent security, but the name of Astor serves 
the purpose bess. This is operating in 


strong hands; the fate of operating in 
weak ones has been shown many times. 
Great resources, unlimited ability to hold 
on and wait, and very sound judgment, 
are the factors of success in real estate 
operations. Does this Union scheme pos- 


As to cash resources, it claims to havé 
nearly a million—$601,288 at the opening 
of 1892. How far this is ample to oper- 
ate successfully *‘ in high-grade city prop- 
erty” will be variously regarded, accord- 
ing to the information and the optimism 
of those who think about it. That is a 
very respectable amount for the purchase 
of land which is still at a moderate fig- 
ure, and it will, of course, be urged that 
the available funds are rapidly increasing 
with the spread of the Union ; but there 
are considerations per contra. Profits 
upon matured certificates are ascribed to 
three sources : Ist, real estate protits, cov- 
ering increase in value of property im- 
proved, income from improved property 
owned, gains by property sales ; 2d, accu- 
mutations forfeited and left by members 
who drop out by taking the surren- 
der value before maturity; 3d, earn- 
ings by accumulated profits; ie., 
that while dividends are payable 
on only the invested cost of the shares 
earnings are upon the entire accumula- 
tions. We must point out that to ‘‘ swing” 
real estate operations successfully depends 
almost wholly—certainly indispensably— 
upon ability to sit still and wait. While 
waiting, there will be income only from 
improved and productive property ; prop- 
erty in this condition when acquired must 
betaken at a ratably high figure, or if the 
improvements are added they will call for 
cash outlay ; property lying fallow is also 
consumptive in taxes, assessments, and 
sundry expenses. On the other hand the 
Union, by contrast, is to be paying (not 
merely crediting) six per cent. annual 
interest on every dollar. To buy a piece 
of city property this month and sell it next 
month, at a handsome profit, is a very 
simple operation—on paper, requiring only 
the seller and the buyer ; if the Union can 
find those persons, of a sufficiently com- 
plaisant sort, very good ; we are talking 
of operations involving time. If it is to 
make speedy turns, it will require larger 
funds for use, and have a smaller protit 
margin ; if it is to hold for a rise, it will 
require very heavy resources, and in such 
case the larger the resources the larger the 
present burden of interest. 

As to the other factor of success—good 
judgment in forecasting the future—what 
are the Union’s prospects? We notice its 
statement that it has become one of the 
largest property holders on the north side 
of = city by repeated pes in Yon- 








kers ; in this are two tracts which were 
bought, in 1889 and 1890, of the Mutual 
Life. Without any knowledge of the 
details of these transactions, we venture 
to query whether a small buyer is likely 
to obtain an advantage in dealing in real 
estate with a corporation so abundantly 
able to bideits time. We note, among the 
Union’s claimed advantages, that ‘‘a 
knowledge of various cities, gained 
through resident shareholders, enables in- 
vestment always where the advantages 
are greatest,” and also that ‘‘ investments 
are designed in all large cities where the 
Union’s shares are taken.” This implies 
a reliance upon resident members in order 
to make sure of ‘“ investments always 
where the advantages are greatest.” and 
that seems to us an insufficient reliance, 
for the best judges of property are hardly 
likely to be in the membership. It must 
not be forgotten that the best fore- 
cast in such matters is in great de- 
mand. We have not the advantage of 
knowing the Union’s men by reputa- 
tion, but we do know that the ability to 
make the best real estate investments, not 
only ‘‘always” but generally, is not in 
over-supply and any small operator, indi- 
vidual or corporate, can get and retain 
such ability only by competition with 
heavy aggregations of capital. Isitlikely 
that men who possess it will not be wanted 
elsewhere, as well as in societies ‘‘to en- 
able small investors to combine and gain 
equal advantages with capitalists in real 
estate investments?” On the other hand, 
it is likely that many menof only ordinary 
acumen may be quite willing to organize 
such societies, perhaps with the best in- 
tentions. 

And when the next crisis comes, with 
its long famine of depressed values and 
slow sales, what will be likely to happen 
to a Union of this sort, loaded with prop- 
erty and with an interest account to keep 
up? We do not wish to judge it unfairly 
but feel bound to apply strict rules for 
testing its prospects. 





WASHINGTON 
Life 
Insurance 
Company 
OF NEW YORK. 


W.A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
ASSETS, - - $12, 000,000. 


The %-8-D. Life Policy of THE Wasmioron is 
adapted to meet the wants of those who want a less 








ex, a ve policy than an Endowment with equai re- 
“rhe gu aranteed reserve, augmented by cash divi- 
dends,g ives the owner of this polic large and 


cash payment at a definite > time or, if 
oat i estate fee of incumbrance. Address = 


E. S. FRENCH, 2d v-Pres. & Supt., 
2t Cortlandt St... New York City. 


dessin Devcmber #2. 1001, SOLE Sena 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Companv 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
NEW INSURANCE WRITTEN. 


1888, 1889. 1890, 1891. 
$6,335,665.50. $8,493,625. $11,955,157. $14,101,654. 


CEO. H. eet President. 


Cc. Fr FRALEIGH, Secre' 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, “Assistant Secretary. 
“WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 








The two most NORBL re ians of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the La RBLET fhe ge POLICY which gives 
to the insured ble amount of in- 


= in the oa of a death, at the lowest ible 
Ai t cash outlay the GUARANTEED IN. 
OME POLICY which embraces every valuable fea- 


ture of investment uran mS san which in the 
event of adversity overtakin insured may be 
used as COLLATERAL SE RITY FOR A LOAN 


to the e: extent of the full legal reserve value thereof, 
in accordance with 

policies. 

GooD AGENTS, desiring ts to represent the Com- 


nany, are invited to address J. S. SAVFNEY. Sn per. 
t of poh Ry at Home Office 


the terms and conditions of these 





INSURANCE. 
1851. THE 1892, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
41 Years of Successful Experience. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
partic! te in distributions of surplus. 
non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
commie’ the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, President.- 


HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretury. 











vantages and 
tracts. 





THE POLICIES OF THE 
HOME 
LIVE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK, 


are broad and liberal both as to terms 
and conditions, and contain all the ad- 


GEO. H. RIPLEY, President. 


W. J. MADDEN, Cen’! Agt., 
40 BROADWAY, New York. 





options of modern con- 





1892. 


JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 
FRED. 8S. JAMES, General Agent. 
GEO. W. BLOSSOM, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. 
Office, 174 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


“CAPITAL STOCK, all cash, 

Funds Reserved to meet ali "Lhabilities: 
e-Insurance Fund, Estimated, - 
Unsettlied Losses and omer ontete, 

Net Surplus, - - - 
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TOTAL ASSETS, January 1st, 1892, 





NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


B. R. STILLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Head Office, 118 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 


STATEMENT, J AN UARY 1st, 1892. 


1892. 


E. G. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 

| GEO. W. DORNIN, Assistant Manager. 

Office, 409 California Street, San Francisco. 


-  $1,000,000.00 
o1,108.184.08| 1,876,122.48 
- 220,987.75 

578,674.37 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, — 


ASSETS. Dec. 31st, 1891..822,018,52 
LIABILITIES... -............. OSaV asf 


$2,185,841 73 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old life rate premium. 
Wy ea Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 


every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the insured 
is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 
“Pamphlets rates and values for any age sent on 
vp to the Company’s Office. 
BENJ. F. STEYEES Pr sident. 
Os. ENS, Vice- Prés. 
s. Pe TREE - Secreta 
WM. B. TUR Ne ‘Asst. Sec. 


Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 











Extract from Statement made January lst, 1t9:. 


Cash Capital..............seeee+s $1,000,000 60 
Reserves for Insurance in 

FOTCE, CUC.......ceecsececeeeeeeees 
Net Surplus.............ccceeeeeee 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 2,645,761 24 
Gross ASSCES.........0ccee ceeeeee 5,806,784 71 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
100 Broadway, New York. 


C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department 
Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. MCDONALD, Manager Western Department 
R. J. TAYLOR, General Adjuster ; GEO. E. KLINE, 
Assistant to General Manager, Rizlto Building, Chica- 


3,161,023 47 
1,645,761 24 








$2,904,796.80 





RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 


November 3, 1892 
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New York Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Which, in 1860, originated and introduced the 
first Non-forfeitable Policy, now makes an- 
other RADICAL DEPARTURE in favor of the 
insured. 

Life insurance is safe or possible only on the 
principle that life is more precious than money; 
but no life company has heretofore fully ac- 
cepted this principle. 

The NEW YORK LIFE, believing from its 
experience that the time has come when this 
principle should be fully accepted, now an- 
nounces that, the physical conditions, habits, 
etc., of an applicant being satisfactory, it will 
insure him without future limitations. The 


Company’s new contract, the 


“ACCUMULATION POLICY,” 


contains no restrictions whatever respecting 
Occupation, Residence, Travel, Habits of Life, 





or Manner of Death. Theonly condition of the 
policy is that the premiums be paid as agreed. 
If the insured pays the premiums the Company 
will pay the policy. 

Full particulars given on application to the 
Company or its agents. 


NEW YORK LIFEINSURANCE COMPANY, 


846 and 348 Broadway New York. 
JOHN A. McCALL, President. 


Cuartes C. Wurryey, Secretary. 


“A Company of the policy-holder, by the policy-holder, and 
for the policy-holder.” 

“Under an administration which thus broadly announces the 
fundamental principle that is to control its policy for the future, 
this Company now enters the forty-eighth year of an honorable 


business career.” 
JAMES F. PIERCE, Superintendent. 


[From the State Insurance Superintendent’s Report to the Legislature, May 2d, 1892.] 





AGENTS OF INTEGRITY AND ABILITY WANTED EVERYWHERE. 





STATE MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A.G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1892. 








NTN avs ttarrncetticiestedvins $7,1 7 62 

EIGHTY-SECOND ANNUAL STATEMENT. LIABILITIES.............0000005 6:288;875 16 
Ciagh COMEEAL.. 0000. seccccccsccscoce seseces coe $500,000 Ou SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $925,327 46 
Reserve for reinsurance and all other claims1,887,469 9] in lity, and 
Surplus over all Liabilities................0+00 307,152 33 | _ Cash STS et at 





WEW VORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 
«. W. ANDERSON, Gen 


TOTAL ASSETS, January 1st,1892. ... ...$3,093,540 35 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY. President. 


THE 
EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
JANUARY 1, 1892. 
$136,198,518.38 











ASSETS 


Liabilities, inctuding the Reserve on all exist- 
ing Policies (4 per cent. Standard) and Special 
Reserve (toward the establishment of a 3} percent. 











valuation) of.......... $1,500,000.......... 109,905,537.82 
Total Undivided Surplus......... $26,292,980.56 
acid raed neaneay ¢ one a¥is $39,054,943.85 
New Assurance written in 1891.. 233,118,331.00 
Outstanding Assurance.......... 804,894,557.00 





The Free Tontine policy (the Society’s latest form) is 
UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel aud occupation after 
one year; INCONTESTABLE after one year, and ‘“NON- 
FORFEITABLE” after three years. 


Claims are paid immediately upon the receipt of satis- 
factory proofs of death. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres'’t. 


THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presivet 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, (891. 


Assets, . 








$159,507,135 68 





Reserve on Policies (American Table 4%), . $146,968,322 00 


Liabilities other than Reserve, e os 507,849 52 
Surplus, ‘ e : e e ° e e e e 12,030,967 19 
Receipts from all sources, . e e e e e ° 37,634,734 53 
Payments to Policy-Holders, e e© e« e« e« .« 18,755,'711 86 
Risks assumed and renewed, 194,470 policies, 607,171,801 00 
Risks in force, e ° 225,507 policies, amounting to 695,753,461 03 





Nors.—The above statement shows a large increase over the business of 1890 in amount at risk, new busi- 
nes. assumed, payments to policy-holders, receipts, assets and surplus; and includes as risks assumed only the 
number and amount of policies actually issued and paid for in the accounts of the year. 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . . °. $81,345,540 48 
United States Bonds and other Securities, . e e 57,661,455 78 
Loans on Collateral Securities, . e e e e e 10,223,903 90 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, ° 5,070,153 03 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred, etc., e 5,206,085 49 


$159,507,138 68 
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t and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Audites, 


From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual, 








REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE. 
Orrice of THe Mutua Lire Insurance Company or New Yorn. 


January 25, 1892. 
At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of this Company, held on the 
23d ay of December, ultimo, the undersigned were appointed a Com- 
mittee to examine the annual statement for the ye” r ending December 
1, 1891, and to verify the same by comparison with the assets of the 


Company. 

Fre Committee have carefully performed the duty assigned to them 
and hereby certify that the statement is in all particulars correct, and 
that the assets spocitied therein are in possession of the Company. 

In making this certificate the Committee bear testimony to the high 
character of the investments of the Company and express their appro~ 
bation of the system, order, and accuracy with which the accounts and 
vouchers have been kept, and the business in general is transacted. 


H. C. Von Post, Rosear Seweis, 
@ronace Biss, . MH. MERRICK, 
JULIEN T. Davies, D. C. Rosinson, 
Jas. C. HOLDEN. 


BOARD OP TRUSTEES. 


Ottver Harriman, Cuarzes R. Henperson. | WiLttAM Bascocx. 
Henry W. Smiru. | Grorce Buss. Stuyvesant Fisu. 
Ropert OLYPHANT. Rurus W. PecxHam, Avucustus D. Jumiiagp. 
Grorce F. Baxer, - Hopart Herrick, Cuarues E. 
Dup.ey OLcoTT. 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, Rosert A. GRanniss, 
uuien T. Davis, Henry H. Rocers. 
ROBERT SEWELL. no. W. AUCHINCLOsS, 
3. Van Rensserage Crucer.| Tuzopore Morrorp. 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-Pacsivenr. 





Samuzt E, Sproutrs, 
Samugt D. Bascocx, 
Georce S. Cor, 
Ricuarp A. McCurpy, 
ames C. Hotpen. I 
=RMANN C, Von Post, | I 
per H, Ricz. 
May. } 


m. P. Drxon. 





Avip C, Rosmsom. 





WALTER R. GILLETTE, General Manager. FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer, 
RMORY McCLINTOCK, Actuary, ¥ 
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Ov and Young. 


AN INDIAN SUMMER SUNDOWN. 


BY IRENE POTNAM. 





INDIAN SUMMER dusk is soft and still, 
On this brow of rock I stand alone ; 
Tis an ancient arrowmaker’s bill 
Where he sat a-chipping stone with 


a 








stone. 
Gray and ghostly dusk of Indian Summer! 


Southward, all the grand blue mountains 
lie, 
Solemn as they leaned to God of old 
In the golden, blood-barred depth of sky, 
Dim, ethereal, fading fold on fold. 
Mellow, dreamy dusk of Indian Summer ! 


Westward, in the yellow, paling light, 
Nearer hills with blackest fringe of pines 
Slumber, mournful, while above them, 
bright, 
{ One great star, the white and ancient, 
shines. 
Deep, mysterious dusk of Indian Summer ! 


All the lonely upland meadows lie 
Tawny, soft, like deerskin, spreading on 
To the forest as with memory 
Of the olden forests that are gone. 
Strange and somber dusk of Indian Sum- 
mer! 


Do the bronze-hued leaves of yonder oak 
Rustle, by the night-wind faintly blown, 
Or, beside me, is it not the stroke 
Of the arrowmaker chipping stone ? 
Chilly, haunted dusk of Indian Summer! 
New RosstA, N. Y. 


> 





AN AFTERNOON'S DRAMA. 


BY GRACE DENIO LITCHFIELD. 








Ir was an afternoon in early August. 
The sea beat softly as a whispered song 
ali along the beautiful Massachusetts 
coast, and the blue sky bent close to listen. 
The wind lay breathless upon the water, 
and against the horizon a fleet of boats 
stood motionless, with white sails spread, 
as if waiting for the signal to depart. 

A wheel-chair was drawn up on a lonely 
bluff commanding a wide view across the 
water, and a short distance away two 
young girls sat chatting on the green 
slope of the hill. The occupant of the 
chair was a girl, too, but with something 
in her grave, wan beauty that belied her 
years, her face having a strange power of 
silence and endurance in it, while her 
great blue eyes had a look of repressed 
suffering difficult to meet unmoved, tho, 
also, one of pride that forbade even the 
lightest expression of sympathy. She 
was near enough to her companions to 
hear every word they spoke, but their gay 
talk fell upon her abstracted mood like 
the accents of an unknown tongue. She 
lay back upon the pillows, silent and un- 
participant, her ungloved hands loosely 
clasped before her, and her eyes fixed on 
the horizon with an expression as if she 
were freighting those white-sailed ships 
with the garnered prayers of a lifetime, 
to be borne away by them to some distant 
and haply merciful port. - 

Of tke two girls beyond, Rose, her sister, 
attired in an extreme of simplicity be- 
tokening a slender purse, was a charming 
little creature, with a wild-flower face 
that matched her name. The other, a 
recent seaside acquaintance of the sisters, 
was as plain as youth, health and good 
temper ever permit any one to be, but 
exquisitely dressed, and with an air of 
well-being that lent her a certain chal- 
lenging sort of attraction, wealth seeming 
in her person to put forward all its possi- 
ble advantages as in a skillful advertise- 
ment. 

The two prattled on in that easy com- 
radeship so readily established between 
young people at any summer hotel, now 
and then glancing toward the invalid and 
lowering their voices apprehensively, un- 
til, becoming aware of their solicitude, she 
turned her face‘aside and closed her eyes. 

** Ruth is asleep,” said Rose, with a sigh 
of relief. ‘‘I am so glad, for she hada 
bad night. She never sleeps well, I am 
afraid; but we only know it positively 
when we happen to watch. She never 
tells.” 

“She is not like you, then,” returned 
the other, with a smile. ‘I doubt if you 
could keep even a pin prick to yourself.” 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








——— 











Rose had flung herself at full length on 
the grass, She turned her delicate face 
toward her companion, and laughed 
softly. 

** And why should I, Mary, if pin pricks 
may be kissed away ?” 

** Oh, of course ! tho worse wounds than 
those do not always get kissed away for 
the telling,” responded Mary, with matter- 
of-fact wisdom. *‘‘ But, at any rate, you 
are not an atom like your sister.” 

‘* Never mind, I love her as if I were 
made in her likeness twice over.” 

“Do you? Ruth seems so reserved, I 
supposed she must hold even you at arm’s 
length.” 

Rose shook her dainty head. 

** You do not begin to know her, Mary. 
One has to love Ruth to understand her. 
She may be reserved to others, but she is 
not to me. I know her through and 
through. I know her every thought. 
Fancy her keeping me at adistance! I 
do not believe there ever were two sisters 
as intimate. I go to her with everything. 
To be sure, I haven’t told her about that 
letter,’ Rose continued, after an instant’s 
pause. ‘ But that is because it is so sad. 
It haunts me, it’s so sad ; and I don’t want 
Ruth haunted, too.” 

‘** Haunted by a letter?” asked Mary, in- 


credulously. ‘‘ Whose letter?’ 
‘“Why, that’s it. I don’t know. No- 
body knows. I keep wondering and won- 


Gering who wrote it. It has nosignature. 
That was just the trouble. The dead-let- 
ter office people couldn’t find out the 
writer, to return it.” 

‘*The dead-letter office people !” echoed 
Mary, opening two very practical brown 
eyes. ‘‘ But how, pray, did you come by 
it?” ‘ 

**Oh, I haven't the real letter, of course. 
Mine’s only a copy. But Carrie Woods 
had a friend in the dead-letter office who 
told her about it and who lent her the let- 
ter to read, and Carrie copied it on the sly. 
I’ve her copy in my pocket, now. Don’t 
you want to see it, Mary? Here. Doread 
it.” 

‘‘No address and no signature !” Mary 
commented, unfolding the sheets. ‘ And 
no date. A woman’s letter, of course.” 

Rose drew nearer to look over her 
friend’s shoulder. 

‘Carrie said the postmark on the en- 
velop showed the date. It was posted in 
New York last year—the 9th of February, 
1889, I think it was. That’s all the clue 
they had except the handwriting, and of 
course nobody in the dead-letter office 
knew that. Read it, Mary. I want to 
see what you make of it.” 

Mary spread out the letter on her lap 
and read it aloud, Rose bending forward to 
follow, and both so interested that for the 
time they forgot Ruth. At the first line, 
however, Ruth suddenly raised her head ; 
an uncontrollable spasm crossed her face ; 
her cheeks blanched to marble and then 
flamed scarlet. She leaned out of her 
chair toward the reader, reaching out both 
arms in dumb entreaty. But the move- 
ment, abrupt and impassioned as it was, 
made no sound, neither Mary nor Rose 
looked round, and Ruth drew swiftly back 
again, cowering down in the chair like 
one stricken with shame, and thrusting 
her head deep among the pillows, shutting 
her lips sternly upon any involuntary out- 
cry. She might have swooned, she lay so 
utterly still, only that the red fiush slowly 
spread from her cheeks to her brow and 
neck, and even to her arms and hands, and 
stayed there as if scorchedin. Mary read: 

‘Oh, my darling, why do you not write 
tome? Youare not dead or I should know 
it; yet it is seven weeks since you left, and 
in all that eternity I have had no word. 
This is my fourth letter, tho I had vowed 
never to write again. But I can endure it 
no longer. This one time more I must put 
my poor pride aside. I must write this 
once more or go mad. Oh, what has hap- 
pened ? What has come between us? I 
am beating my heart out against the blank 
wall of this inexplicable silence. Even yet 
I fight against the doubt of you as I would 
against the thought of sin. It cannot be 
you have so soon forgotten! I cling to the 
memory of those last few blessed days as a 
dying man holds by the cross. Whatever 
has come over you, at least you loved me 
then. It must be there is some explanation 
—some simple reason that I have not 





guessed. I will not believe that you could 


willingly torture me so—that you could be 
false to such alove as mine. Qh, darling! 
I cannot tear the love out of my heart. I 
cannot give only to your giving. I can- 
not prune it down to your measure. It 
has grown out of my control, and now it is 
suffocating me. Oh, write to me, or I shall 
die. I am frenzied with this intolerable 
suspense. The days are one long, agonized 
watching for your letier. I see the postman 
further off than sight can reach, and each 
time all over again I turn giddy and sick 
with hope. By thetimehe has reacned the 
house there is a cloud across my senses and 
the universe is blotted out. If he goes by 
something snaps in my heart, and thought 
stops. Orif he turns in at our door—ah, 
Heaven forgive you for the delirium of joy 
that rushes upon me! There is a whirling 
in my brain as of wheels set loose. 1 cannot 
stir. Icannot breathe. I sit as one para- 
lyzed, waiting for the servant to bring me 
up your letter, and straining my ears for 
his steps till hundreds of mocking footfalls 
echo all along the stairs and drive me wild. 
Then a clock strikes, and suddenly I realize 
that I have waited so for the best part of an 
hour, and the shock galvanizes me back to 
miserable life. Four times daily I go 
through this crucifixion. Then follows 
the endless, horrible night, when I can but 
wish it away that my torture may recom- 
menee, praying to God to give me courage 
only to wait so long! Oh, darling! you 
cannot mean to leave me in this way. Lam 
so weak—so despairing.” 1 cannot bear it. 
If your love is gone, is not even pity left ? 
Put meoutofagony. Write to me if butto 
cast me off. Do not be afraid that I wiil 
blame you. I will not breathe one syllable 
of reproach. Whatever you may say, I will 
pray God to bless you still—to bless you 
always—always—and die on my knees in 
the prayer. Only have mercy now. Write 
to me—write to me—write to me! For 
God’s sake write to me, if only to give me 
leave to die !”’ 





The sun was stooping in the west. The 
sky and the sea made one blinding sheen 
together. The boats had drifted quietly 
away out of sight, all but one that lin- 
gered as if for some last message. The 
water was very still. It would have 
seemed a painted sea except for a little 
lapping sound it made from time to time 
against the rocks, as of some gentle crea- 
ture drinking. 

Ruth was still lying motionless in her 
chair, with set features and closed eyes. 
Her hands lay out upon her lap, open, as 
if all strength were gone from them. But 
for a fluttering breath that now and then 
faintly stirred the light robe thrown over 
her she was as one to whom death had 
already brought its peace. 

“Oh, how cruel!” Mary exclaimed 
slowly folding up the letter. ‘‘It must 
surely be better to die than ever to love 
like that.” 

**Don’t you think she is dead now?’ 
suggested Rose. ‘‘It was a year anda 
half ago, yousee. Don’t you think she 
must be dead by this time?” 

“Yes. Or mad, perhaps. One may 
suppose everything.” 

‘IT wonder if she ever told any one,” 
said Rose, thoughtfully. ‘I hate to think 
of her bearing it alone. I wish she had 
been‘ my sister. I would have found it 
out even if she hadn’t toldme. She could 
never have hidden it from any one who 
loved her, as I do my Ruth, for instance. 
Perhaps she had no sister.” 

“She had no pride, anyway,” Mary 
added, bluntly. ‘‘She wrote him four 
times. I wonder she would do it. J 
would never have written but the once.” 

**Oh, you! You don’t know what love 
is, you phlegmatic soul!” laughed Rose, 
with pretty scorn. ‘‘ You have only half 
a heart. What could love ever be to you!” 

Mary looked at Rose curiously, and 
then glanced away. An unwonted soft- 
ness crept into the lines about her mouth. 

** Do you think I might not learn to love 
perhaps, if somebody very—very loving, 
taught me how?” 

‘““No,” declared Rose, emphatically. 
*“You are too cold, too unromantic, too 
self-reliant ever to learn to love. Besides, 
to love one must just knov how. One 
does not learn it. Love isn’t mathemat- 
ics.. Give me back the letter, please. I 
don’t want Ruth to see it. I hate her to 
know sad things. She has had ~wite 
enough to be sorry over for herself, poor 
dear, ever since that horrid accident.” 


——— 





November 3, 1892. 








“She fell downstairs. Something star- 
tled her—a pull at the bell, I believe— 
you know how sharply those messenger 
boys ring sometimes—and she turned 
dizzy and lost her balance. She can’t 
have been well to be so easily frightened. 
But she had only just come home from a 
long visit in New York where she had 
been no end gay, and I daresay she was 
worn out. It’s over a year since that fall. 
I do wish she would get well faster. Well, 
what do you think of the letter, Mary? 
Do you wonder I can’t get the poor girl 
out of my thoughts?” 

_“T keep thinking of the man,” Mary an- 
swerec, ‘‘ What a brute he was not 
to write! I don’t understand it, tho. 
Why didn’t he get the letter ?” 

‘*That is the mystery of it,” said Rose. 
‘* It was addressed plainly enough to the 
Palmer House, Chicago.” b 

“To Chicago? My city?’ Mary ex- 
claimed, with added interest. Well?” 
‘Well, itseems he was away, and the 
letter was opened by somebody else— 
somebody Isuppose who took charge of 
his correspondence in his absence and 
who mistook this for a business letter— 
and it was forwarded on to him, and kept 
following him about till he came back to 
the Palmer House, and it finally reached 
him there.” 

‘* Why then he did get it !” 

‘* Yes; but he sent it back to the post 
office with word that it was not meant 
for him.” 

‘*Then there must be somebody else of 
the same name to whom it does belong.” 


‘Well, perhaps,” Rose answered, 
doubtfully. ‘* Only it wasn’t such a com- 
mon name.” 


“Oh, do you know his name? What 
was it?” 

‘* Theodore Harmon.” 

“What! Who?” 

‘*Theodoré Harmon,” repeated Rose. 
‘“‘Nice name, isn’t it? But do speak 
lower, Mary; you’ll waken Ruth.” 

‘* Theodore Harmon ?” said Mary, blank- 
ly. ‘‘And he was at the Palmer House— 
Chicago—last year—last spring? You 
are sure, Rose?” 

‘* Yes, yes, sure,” Rose whispered. ‘‘ Oh, 
Iam afraid Ruth is stirring! Dear me, I 
don’t want Ruth waked. She does so 
need that sleep. Do, please, let us keep 
quiet a moment. She was so tired, poor 
darling !” 

She looked anxiously off at her sister, 
and Mary brusquely got up and walked 
away to some distance, and bent down to 
retie first one shoelace and then the other. 
It took a long while to fasten them to her 
mind. When she came back her face was 
darkly flushed. 

‘*Yes, Rose, it is extremely improbable 
that there should be two Theodore Har- 
mons,” she began, abruptly, in her usual 
manner, tho Ler voice sounded curiously 
rough and hoarse. ‘‘So it is safe to be- 
lieve that the one who got the letter was 
the one to whom it was written, in spite 
of his denial. Only why did he send it 
back? Why did he not simply destroy 
it?” : 

‘*]T think I have puzzled that out,” Rose 
replied, confident that Ruth slept and 
willingly returning to the subject. ‘* You 
see, somebody opened the letter before 
this Theodore Harmon got it. Now, if he 
was on with some new love and wanted 
to be off with the old one, he couldn’t, of 
course, have a letter like this known 
about ; and since it had already been seen. 
the only thing left to do would be to pre- 
tend that it wasn’t his. Don’t you think 
that must have been the reason for it all, 
Mary—that he fell in love with somebody 
else?” 

‘*No !” said Mary, with a sort of sneer. 
“According to my idea of that romantic 
thing that you think beyond my experi- 
ence, such a man as that knows nothing 
about love. It is likely enough, tho, that 
he wished to get rid of her, that he found 
it expedient to marry somebody else— 
that’s a different affair. Probably he met 
some richer girl”’—she gave a short 
laugh—‘‘some Chicago millionaire’s fas- 
cinating daughter, doubtless, Heiresses 
aio always fascinating, are they not? It 
is God who creates them so, is it not? 
She never supposed Theodore Harmon 








** What was the-accident ?” 


courted her for anything but love of her, 
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———— 
of course; that is, if heiresses can love. 
Oh. the traitor! the traitor !” 

‘Do be careful!” implored Rose. ‘Oh 
dear ! it’s too late. Ruth isawake. And 
there comes some one. Gracious, what a 
good-looking fellow! Who is it, Mary? 
I never saw the man before. Do you 
know him ?” 

A young man was hurrying toward 
them across the rocks, eagerly lifting his 
hat as he came. Mary looked athim som- 
berly, then drew herself up stiffly. 

“ Yes, [know him—slightly,” she said, 
beneath her breath, with an odd emphasis. 
““T was expecting him. He wrote that be 
would be here this afternoon. He comes 
onanerrand. He will not stay long.” 

She moved forward a few paces and 
stood waiting for him. She was breath- 
ing fast, but her face was bitterly hard. 

‘‘ Miss Moore—Mary !” he began, breath- 
lessly, as he reached her, holding out his 
hand with aradiant smile. ‘‘ They told me 
IT should find you here. I could not wait. 
I have come”— 

Mary deliberately put her hands behind 
her as she confronted him. Her eyes 
looked through and through him. The 
scorn in her face lent its commonplace- 
ness dignity. 

“Stop! Nota step nearer!” she said. 
imperiously, tho so low that only he could 
hear. ‘* You were to come to day for my 
answer. I wantedtimeto decide. I have 

decided. Thank Heaven I know you in 
time. Itis no! It is no—no—no, as long 
as life lasts! Go now, Go at once and 
never dare to come back to me!” 

The young man stood riveted to the 
spot with astonishment. This was by no 
means the reception he had anticipated 
Asshe spoke Mary moved aside with a 
gesture of ineffable contempt, as if scorn- 
ing to breathe the same air with him, and 
his glance, passing her, suddenly met that 
of Ruth beyond. He turned ashen wi ite 
to the lips, and involuntarily retreated a 
step, staring round like one caught in a 
trap. His handsome face grew weak, 
wicked, ashamed, all in a moment. 

Ruth looked steadily down athim. Not 
a muscle quivered. She sat erect and 

strong. Her face in its proud expression- 

lessness was as if wrought of stone, but 
her eyes were those of a judge meting out 

a life sentence. 

‘“Why, Ruth,” murmured Rose, catch- 
ing at her hand, ‘‘ how straight you are 
sitting up! Docsn’t it hurt, dear? And 
who is it, Ruth? Does he know you?” 

Ruth kept her inexorable eyes on the 
quailing face before her. 

“*No, he does not know me,” she said, 
aloud, with an intonation s: deliberate, so 
distinct, so icy-cold that Rose scarcely 
recognized her sister’s voice. ‘‘It is some 
one who has mistaken me.” 

A long moment passed. Noone moved. 

Not another word was spoken. The young 

man looked uncertainly from Ruth to 

Mary, bent irresolutely toward the latter, 

wavered and fell back again, standing 

shamefacedly before them like one who 
knows himself unmasked. Then a bright 
red spot dyed the center of each cheek 
like a stain, he dropped his head guiltily, 
hesitated an instant longer, and, turning, 
went away as he had come. 

Mary laughed derisively—his pace 
quickened at the sound—and going to the 
brow of the hill she watched him out of 
sight. There was a peculiar smile upon 
her lips when she returned. Otherwise 
she was wholly her ordinary, apathetic 
self again. 

Ruth was still sitting upright, disdain- 
ing the pillows which Rose had pushed 

against her for support. She seemed mi- 

raculously to have recovered strength and 

vigor in the last few moments. Her eyes 
and Mary’s met. There was nothing in 
the face of either indicating that she had 
discovered the other's secret. 

“Your business did not take long,” 

Ruth ssid, very quietly. And then she 

let herself fall back upon the pillows, aud 

turned her face again toward the sky. 

There was a wonderful sunset. In the 
west the golden sea and the golden sky 
were melted still more indistmguishably 
into one, while in the east, above a broad 
line of purple dividing the pale blue of 
the horizon from the paler azure of the 











| eck of bird’e-breast yellow, flecked 
here and there with vivid spots as of 
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flames bursting through from fires hidden 
at their hearts. All sounds had ceased. 
The world held its breath. 


sure I should know him, if”— he paused 


Rose forgot Mary’s erratic acquaintance | conviction: ‘‘ Grandfather, somehow I 
asshe watched Ruth’s stedfast gaze, and, | can’t believe he is dead.” 
kneeling on the turf, she laid her pretty ‘*No, no, my poor lad,” said the light- 


head contentedly on her sister’s lap, 
‘*How magnificent it all is!” she said. 
** And do you know, Ruthie, the glory of 
it got into your face while you slept. You 
are positively sunburned at last, and your 
eyes shine like steady stars, You do louk 
so well! Have you had a restful sleep, 
dear ?” ' 

Ruth looked at Rose and smiled. Her 
eyes, underneath their pride and pain and 
repression, held a look of that enduring 
courage that overcomes. 

“Yes, I have been dreaming, Rose,” 
she replied, in a deep, sweet voice. ‘* And 
Lam stronger now. Please move aside a 
littie, dear. I want to look at the sunset! 
[I cannot believe that Iam ever again to 
go back into the dark.” 

Thus many a life drama acts itself out 
before our eyes without our knowing it, 
and the hearts of our nearest and dearest 
are often the furthest from our reach, 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 
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BY LORIMER STODDARD. 








THE next parade! Will there be one ? 
After a hundred years hav- gone, 

Will the world wake at joyous morn ? 
Will thousands who are yet unborn, 
Crowd the new streets, with fite and drum ? 
Will they remember, will they come 
To see the next parade ? 


None will be left of all that throng, 

Who saw our soldiers pass along. 

The babe against its mother’s breast, 
Who watched, unknowing, with the rest, 
Will shoulder arms and pass away, 

| Before the next Columbus Day 

Comes with a proud parade. 


the men that marched, the generals all 

Will meet one foe, obey the.call, 

And join the more majestic band, 

Who muster in the unknown land. 

The world may be but burying ground, 

And when Culumbus Day comes round, 
Where will be the parade ? 

New York Crry, 





HOLM LIGHT. 
BY CHARLES LOTIN HILDRETH. 
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‘* T-pon’r like the look of the weather, 
Ned,” muttered the old light-keeper, with 
an ominous shake of his gray head. 
‘* There is going to be a storm, and a big 
one, or lam no prophet.” 
‘But there is hardly a breath of wind, 
Grandfather,” repiied Ned, ‘‘and the sea 
1s as smooth as glass.” 
‘* There will be wind enough before 
midnight, lad,” said the old man, holding 
up one withered hand, with the palm 
turned seaward; ‘‘ from the northeast, 
too. As for that oily look on the water, 
any sailor will tell you it is one of the 
surest signs that a gale is brewing.” 
The boy bent his head ina listening at- 
titude. 
‘‘Hark! Grandfather, how the surf 
moans among the rocks to-night ! | never 
heard it so loud before. Would you not 
think there were people talking together 
down there?” 
‘* The old man did not answer immedi- 
ately. He seemed to be listening in turn, 
with an anxious face to the soft wash of 
the sea in the cove below, sounding, in the 
deep evening silence, now like low, hur- 
ried whispering, again like faint, hollow 
laughter, and, at times, like the far-off 
cry of a human being in distress. 
‘That is sorrowful music, my lad,” he 
said, at length, in a solemn tone. ‘‘ When 
those voices are heard along the shore by 
night, itis a warning that there will be 
shipwreck and disaster at sea before an- 
othersun rises. I never hear them but I 
think of your poor fathtr who went away 
twelve years ago this very month "— 
‘* And never came back,” added the boy, 
sadly. “Iwas only four years old, but I 





keeper, with a heavy sigh. 
never see him again until this life’s cruise 
is over, and we cast anchor alongside him 
in the other world.” 


only this morning. I can see his face now, 
smiling, tho there were tears in his eyes, 
as he lifted me up and kissed me. I feel 


@ moment, then went on, with an air of 


*We shall 





He was interrupted by a sudden puff of 
wind which tossed his gray locks wildly 
about, bringing with it a peculiar damp, 
chill feeling and a sharp odor of brine. 
“It is coming already !” exclaimed the 
old man, surveying the wide expanse of 
sea Which was visible from the point of 
rock upon which they stood. 

Along the sky where the shades of even- 
ing were gathering, acloud of inky black- 
ness was rapidly rising. A number of 
gulls were careering hither and thither in 
the gloom, uttering their shrill, tremulous 
cries. The water had assumed a dull, 
ashen hue, broken at intervals by irregu- 
lar, glimmering lines of white, as the bil- 
lows leaped and tossed, flinging spurts of 
snowy foam intothe air. The moaning of 
the surf had changed to a deep booming 
sound, growing louder every moment. 
Close down upon the eastern horizon was 
a narrow streak of lurid red, as if the sun 
had lately set there instead of in the 
west. The light-keeper pointed out this 
sinister phenomenon to the boy. 

“That,” he said, ‘‘means danger. 
Heaven protect any ship caught on a 
lee shore this night! Hurry, lad, and let 
us get all snug before the storm breaks.” 
At the time of which I write, the thriv- 
ing seaport at Holmford was but little 
more than a fishing village. In place of 
the scores of vessels of every class and 
nationality which now cluster about the 
busy wharfs, or ride at anchor in the 
harbor, there were, in those days, one or 
two small schooners, engaged in the 
coasting trade, and a number of fishing 
smacks belonging to the inhabitants of 
the place, who were, for the most-part. 
sturdy sailors, trained from boyhood to 
face danger and hardship, and accus- 
tomed to venture far out tosea in their 
stanch little craft, scarcely so large as a 
modern pleasure boat, in pursuit of their 
hazardous calling. The town’s only com- 
munication with the outside world was by 
means of a ship called the ‘ Rocket,” 
which sailed from the port twice a year 
with a cargo of dried and salted fish, lum- 
ber and other commodities, for the West 
Indies. 
The entrance to Holmford harbor is a 
narrow strait between two ledges of rock, 
one of which, called Holm Point, projects 
three miles out into the ocean and is sur 
‘rounded by sunken reefs and _ barriers 
upon whose merciless ridges many a hap- 
less vessel has ‘‘laid its bones,” as the 
sailors say. At the present time there i> 
a substantial granite tower on Holm 
Point, whose powerful revolving lamps 
throw their warnirg glare twenty miles 
tosea. But at that period, a large ship’s 
lantern, mounted upon a wooden frame- 
work and reached by a ladder, was the 
sole guardian of this perilous coast. 
Holm Light. as this rnde structure was 
called, was in charge of old Leonard Yale, 
a retired seaman, who, with his grandsou 
Edward, resided in a weather-beaten cot- 
tage near the foot of the beacon. As the 
years went by and his grandfather be- 
came feeble and infirm, Ned Yale gradu- 
ally took upon himself the great+r part o! 
the old man’s duties. Besides attending 
to the light, he cultivated in his odd hours 


stout boat, rigged with a lugsail, in which 


a load of tish, which he sold at a good 
profit in the town. By the time he had 


among the hardy sailors of Holmford. 








sea, the clouds lay piled in great feathery 


remember the day heleft us, as if it were 


cottage, Ned. Yale hastened to the shel- 
tered cove where he kept his boat. 
wind was rising rapidly, breaking the 
water into short, lumpy waves, upon 
which the little vessel rocked and plunged, 


a small garden patch in the rear of the 
dwelling. Moreover, by dint of great 
economy, he had manayed to purchase a 


he cruised among the bays and inlets 
along the coast, generally returning with 


reached his sixteenth year he had become 
one of tue most skillfui and fearless 


And, what is still better, by his strict 
truthfulness and honesty he had won the 








Leaving his grandfather to return to the 
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tugging at the lines which held her like a 
restive animal irritated by restraint. He 
climbed aboard her and proceeded to 
make her as secure as possible against the 
coming storm. After which, standing 
upon a thwart and steadying himself by 
the mast, he gazed around the darkening 
surface of the sea. 

Accustomed as he was to the varied 
aspects of the ocean, the boy felt a chill 
of: fear steal over him as his eye rested 
upon the sable pall of cloud which now 
obscured more than half of the sky, cast- 
ing upon the water beneath a strange, 
livid tint unlike anything he had ever 
seen before. Two or three fishing smacks, 
under close-reefed canvas, were scudding 
swiftly up the channel toward the town, 
like terrified birds seeking the shelter of 
their nests. As his glance wandered un- 
easily over the gloomy waste of tumbling 
billows, it was suddenly arrested by an 
object low down upon the eastern horizon 
where the red streak hung like a danger 
signal, It was an almost imperceptible 
speck, hardly more noticeable than a ~, 
stray blotch of mist, but the trained vi- 
sion of the young sailor recognized its 
character at ounce. It was a sail! 
Springing to a locker in the stern-sheets 
ef the boat, Ned drew out his telescope 
and leveled it upon the distant object. 
Hardly had he brought it into the field of 
the glass when he uttered a startled ery ; 
for there, distinctly ontlined against the 
lurid background, were the tapering 
masts and spider-like tracery of a large 
ship ! 

‘“The ‘Rocket’!” he exclaimed, in a 
frightened tone, remembering his grand- 
tather’s words: ‘Heaven protect any 
ship canght on a lee shore this night !” 
Even as he watched the vessel, a mass 
of vapor came driving across the water, 
shutting her from view as if a thick cur- 
tain had fallen before her. The tempest 
bad struck her ! 

Throwing the glass into the locker, Ned 
sprang ashore and hurried toward the 
cottage. The wind was now blowing 
with such force and fury that more than 
once he had to pause and brace himself 
against it to avoid being carried off his 
feet. In all his experience he had never 
known a gale to come on with such sud- 
den violence. 

It was quite dark by this time, but as 
he staggered up the rock in sight of the 
beacon, he was alarmed to observe that 
it was not lighted, tho it was more than 
half an hour since his grandfatter had 
left him for that purpose. 

Stumbling onward in the gloom and 
uproar of the storm, he reached the foot 
of the framework. What had happened? 
The pale, phosphorescent glimmer from 
the clouds revealed the ladder lying upon 
the ground, and all around fragments of 
broken glass and splintered wood. Rais- 
ing his eyes, he saw that the whole top of 
the beacon, lantern and all. had been 
swept away. Ina momentary lull of the 
gale, he fancied that he heard a groan. 

‘Grandfather! Grandfather!’ he 
shouted, with the full power of his lungs. 

** Here, lad—here !” answered a voice. 

Advancing a few steps further, Ned dis- 
covered the old man sitting with his back 
against a projecting rock, supporting him- 
self upon his left arm. 

‘* Whatis it,Grandfather?” he cried in 
terror. ‘* Are you hurt?” 

‘Yes, I think my right arm is broken,” 
was the reply. ‘‘Just as I was putting 
up the lantern the squall cavght me and 
threw me to the ground. Lend me a 
hand, boy ; my old bones are badly shaken 
up.” 

Supporting his grandfather with all his 
strength, Ned managed to get him into 
the house and to bed. When he had 
bound up the injured arm, which, tho 
fortunately not broken, was terribly 
sprained and swollen, the boy told the 
‘old man of his discovery of the distant 
sail. 




















knew him, 


good-will and respect of every one who 








‘“‘A full-rigged ship,” muttered Mr, 
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Yale, with an anxious face. ‘‘ Which way 
was she heading, lad ?” 

‘Directly toward me, as I stood,” an- 
swered Ned. ‘She was evidently trying 
to make for Holmford harbor.” 

“ Then she must be ”— 

The ‘ Rocket’; yes, Grandfather, there 
1s no doubt of that.” 

“and the beacon, boy—the beacon !” 
said the old light-keeper, raising himself 
upon his elbow with a groan. 

“The same squall that overthrew you 
broke the lantern into a hundred pieces, 
and carried away the whole top of the 
framework.” 

“The old sailor uttered a hoarse cry, 
and made an attempt to get out of bed. 

“The ‘ Rocket’ off shore in a gale !” he 
exclaimed, ‘‘and no light to warn her—no 
light, to-night of all nights in the year! 
She will be cast away, lad, and every soul 
on board lost!” he fell helplessly back 
upon the pillow with a gasp of pain. 

“* Perhaps she will lie-to till daybreak,” 
suggested Ned. 

* Lie-to in this gale!” answered Mr. 
Yale. ‘She cannot do it, Her only 
chance is to run for the harbor. They 
will look for Holm Light where it ought 
to be, and, not finding it, they will miss 
the course and run the ship on the rocks, 
Ned,” he added, with feverish energy, 
‘‘-we must save her—we must !” 

“But how, Grandfather?” asked -the 

. boy, anxiously. ‘“‘Our small lantern 
would be of no use ; it would not show a 
hundred yards in this haze. I would build 
a bonfire ; but listent to the rain falling 
in torrents f”’ 

** She is lost—she is lost !” muttered the 
the old man, in a hollow voice. ‘‘ Hark! 
what was that ?” 

“A gun!” cried Ned, springing to his 
feet in wild excitement, as a dull, boom- 
ing sound came faintly, mingled with the 
..2t of the tempest. ‘‘ Another !” 

‘¢ They know their danger and are ask- 
ing for help, poor, doomed creatures,” 
groaned the light-keeper. *‘ Oh, if [ were 
only a few years younger, and had sound 
arms !”— 

“What would you do, Grandfather?” 
inquired Ned, eagerly. 

“The boat—the boat!” was the half- 
inaudible response. ‘‘ I would try to reach 
them and pilot them in;. but, no use— 
hopeless—never live in this storm.” His 
voice died. away in incoherent mutterings, 
and, leaning over the bed, the boy saw 
that the injured man had fainted. 


Til. 

Erecting himself again, Ned Yale stood 
a moment with glittering eyes and a 
white face, in which terror and determi- 
nationstruggled together. Once more the 

<*#boom of ‘the gun came to his ears, like a 
despairing appeal for assistance. 

“*He said he would do it,” murmured 
the boy ; “why should I not try?” His 
heart was beating so that it seemed to 
choke him. Suddenly he recalled a story 
he had heard of how his father had res- 
cued the crew of a fishing-smack by swim- 
ming out to them with a rope around his 
body. And as for his grandfather—‘‘ As 
brave as old Leonard Yale,” was a phrase 
which had become almost a proverb 
among the sailors of Holmford. Was he, 
Ned Yale, going to prove himself un- 
worthy of the name he bore ? 

As he still hesitated, arguing with his 
fears, the hollow boom of the gun came 
once again. That sound dispelled his last 
doubt. ‘I will go,” he said, under his 
breath, but with a look of resolution in 
his young face. ‘I will save them, if I 
can. If not”— He drew the buckle of his 
waist-belt tighter, and buttoned his rough 
pea-jacket across hischest. Approaching 
the bedside, he leaned over his grand- 
father, and saw that he was now sleeping 
the heavy sleep of pain and exhaustion. 

‘*Good-by, dear old Grandfather,” he 
whispered, taking one of the injured 
man’s wan hands in his own. Then he 
quietly opened the door and went out 
into the storm and darkness. 

Buffeted and beaten by the wind and 
rain, he made his way down to the cove 
where his boat lay. Before entering her, 
he sheltered his eyes with his hand and 
gazed seaward whence the vast, foam- 
capped billows were rolling in, with a 
noise like thunder, As he gazed, far 
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away in the gloom there was a dull, red 
flash, followed by the faint report of a 
gun. From the point whence the flash 
came, it was evident that the imperiled 
ship was driving swiftly toward the line 
of sunken reefs, more than a mile beyond 
the harbor’s mouth, where she must strike 
and founder, if those on board were not 
speedily warned of their mistake. 

Jumping into the wildly tossing boat, 
Ned managed to light a small, bull’s-eye 
lantern, by the help of which he close- 
reefed his sail and hoisted it upon the 
mast. Then, taking the helm, and mur- 
muring a prayer for help, he laid the lit- 
tle vessel’s head toward the spot where he 
had seen the last flash. 

It was an awful risk that he was taking, 
and the boy knew it. Any moment one of 
the huge walls of water which rose higher 
than the mast, might ingulf him, smash 
the frail planks beneath him like an egg- 
shell, and sweep him away as if he were a 
stray chip. At one instant he felt himself 
perched upon the ridge of a lofty hill; 
the next, he was swooping madly down 
into an inky abyss from which it seemed 
that he could never emerge. He had only 
a mere rag of sail set, but the boat 
leaned over before the force of the wind 
until the water poured over her gunwale ; 
yet he dared not bring her to in order to 
bail her out or she would have gone down 
like a stone. Once, just as she was 
mounting an enormous wave, a furious 
gust caught her, and, in spite of all the 
boy could do, swung her broadside on. 
Bracing himself against a thwart, he 
dragged at the tiller with both arms, and 
ail the power of his back. For the space 
of a breath his fate hung in the balance, 
then the noble little vessel yielded to her 
helm and went staggering onward, half 
full of water, but still afloat. 

Rubbing the brine out of his eyes, 
he peered through the gloom, just in time 
to catch another flash from the ship, now 
so near that the glare from the gun re- 
vealed the whole shape of the vessel for 
an instant upon the sable background of 
the sky. A light in .her fore-rigging—a 
mere yellow blotch in the thick haze— 
helped him to keep her position. 

He got out his bull’s-eye lantern and 
waved it above his head, once, twice, 
thrice! At the third swing a broad blaze, 
followed by a loud report, answered his 
signal. . 

**Boat ahoy ! what boat is that?” The 
words, roared through a trumpet from the 
deck of the ship, came to the boy’s ears as 
a hardly distinguishable whisper. In re- 
ply he waved his lantern again. 

He was now less than a dozen boat- 
lengths from the on-coming ship, whose 
black hull, throwing up mountains of foam 
from the bows, and tall masts, leaning far 
over, he could easily make out. His move- 
ments during the few seconds that followed 
he remembered afterward only as acon- 
fused dream. He knew that he had but one 
chance, and a desperate one, of getting 
aboard the vessel. To stop her way in 
that gale was out of the question. He 
must, therefore, run down to her as close 
as possible, abandon his boat, and either 
try to jump into her chains or catch one 
of the ropes which would be flung to him 
as she swept by. 

He set his teeth with the grim resolution 
which has inspired so many deeds of her- 
oism among the poor and unknown sea- 
faring people who dwell along our wild 
and dangerous coasts, wherey every year, 
hundreds of lives are saved by just such 
acts of noble courage and self-forgetful- 
ness as Ned Yale was now preparing to 
perform. As the dark bulk of the ship 
reeled toward him on the crest of a wave 
he jammed down his helm and ran his lit- 
tle boat directly under the huge black 
bows. The great mass towered above his 
head an instant, then, as it sank toward 
him with a roar and a swirl, he jumped 
for his life, grasped one of the bowsprit 
braces and clung fast with arms and legs, 
buried, blinded and smothered in the 
swooping water. In another second he 
was crawling along the ropes and chains 
toward the bulwarks, where he was seized 
by half a dozen strong hands and dragged, 
drenched and panting, upon the deck. 

Iv. 





Without pausing to answer the ques- 





tions of the men who 
him, Ned ran plunging and 
toward the after part of the 
two sailors were clinging to the wheel 
with all their strength. 

“Put up your Put up your 
helm!” he shouted, “or you will be 
ashore in five minutes !” 

There was such an accent of warning 
and alarm in his tones that the steersmen 
obeyed involuntarily, and the vessel’s 
head swung slowly around to the north- 
ward. ~ 

Near the stern, under a lantern, stood 
the captain of the “ Rocket,” whom Ned 
knew by sight from having been aboard 
the ship several times while in port— 
a tall, powerfully built man, wrapped in 
a heavy overcoat, whose features were 
concealed by the large oilskin hat which 
he wore. Inthe gleam of the lantern the 
captain’s face looked haggard and anx- 
ious ; and he was in the act of scanning 
the black horizon when Ned’s sudden cry 
and the alteration of the vessel’s course 
drew his attention to the boy. He came 
toward him at once, holding fast by a 
line strung across the deck. 

‘“*Who are you, and where did you 
come from ?” he shouted, raising his voice 
above the howling of the tewpest. 

‘* My grandfather keeps the light on 
Holm Point,” answered Ned,in the same 
tone ; ‘‘ but the beacon was sweptaway by 
the gale to-night. I saw you before dark, 
and I heard your guns. I came out in 
my boat to pilot you in.” 

“You?” 

‘““Yes; why not? I know ‘this coast 
like a book. You were heading dead onto 
Holm Point reef when I came aboard. 
Better let me try, Captain.” 

The captain glanced uneasily from 
Ned’s face to the expanse of gloomy sky 
and boiling foam ahead ; then he suddenly 
turned, clapped the boy on the shoulder, 
and cried: ‘‘Go ahead. I'll trust you, 
my lad.” 

Without another word Ned sprang to 
the rail, where he could command a 
clearer view of the vessel’s course, brush- 
ing, as he passed, the tall stranger, who, 
without moving from his position, ap- 
peared to watch the boy’s movements 
with close attention. 

‘* Ease her a point, Captain,” shouted 
the young pilot. 

‘* Ease her, it is.” was the prompt reply. 

The boy’s heart throbbed with mingled 
pride and dread. He knew the terrible 
responsibility he had assumed. By a sin- 
gle error of judgment, or the slightest 
miscalculation, he might cast the ship 
away with all on board. Yet he was con- 
fident and full of courage. As he had 
told the captain, he knew the coast like a 
book, and the merest glimmer of surf fall- 
ing upon a submerged shoal, or the faint- 
est shadow of a distant headland against 
the paler sky, was like a plain signpost to 
his keen vision. 

While clinging to a brace and straining 
his eyes into the darkness, Ned felt a 
touch upon hisarm, and, turning around, 
confronted the tall stranger. 

‘“‘ What is your name, my boy?” asked 
the man, placing his lips close to the boy’s 
ear. 

‘Edward Yale,” replied the young 
pilot, astonished by such a question at 
such a moment. 

‘“‘And your grandfather, old Leonard 
Yale, is he still living ?” 

There was a lull in the wind at that 
moment, and Ned caught a tone in the 
stranger’s voice which moved him singu- 
larly. It was like a vague memory of 
something almost forgotten—like a dream 
of which nothing remains but a half- 
sweet, half-sad impression. 

‘‘My grandfather is still living,” was 
his wondering answer. ‘‘ He keeps the 
light on Holm Point which was blown 
down to-night. His arm was hurt, 
and”— 

‘‘ Breakers dead ahead!” came a shrill 
cry from the forward part of the vessel, 
and instantly everything but the dangers 
and duties of the moment passed from 
the boy’s mind. 

“Luff!” he shouted—‘‘luff, close! 
steady, so! Don’t let her fall off for your 
lives !” 

There was an instant of terrible sus- 








-teriously. 
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, during which every one on board 

his breath. The ship. came up to the 
wind, touched, and fell off; came up 
again, and leaning till her lee bulwarks 
were buried in a mountain of foam, held 
her way, and shot through the narrow 
space of dark water between the two 
white lines of breakers like a race horse. 
In another moment she was riding upon 
the almost calm surface of the land- 
locked harbor. 

The crew broke into a wild cheer, and 
the captain, shaking Ned heartily by the 
hand, exclaimed : 

‘‘Gallantly done, my lad— gallantly 
done! You, and you alone, have saved 
the old ‘ Rocket’ this night.” 

Ned looked around for the tall stranger ; 
but he had disappeared into the cabin. 

For a short time longer the ship held on 
her way up the harbor, then, in obedience 
to her commander’s orders, her sails were 
furled and her anchor dropped, just 
as the first pale gleams of dawn broke 
over sea and sky. And with the gloom 
of that terrible night the storm rolled 
away. When the sun rose grandly over 
the low eastern hills, tinting the flying 
clouds with gold and crimson fires, the 
wind died down to a gentle breeze, just 
sufficient to disperse the mists and leave 
the broad expanse of Holmford Harbor 
glittering with myriad dancing sparkles. 

Worn out by the toil and excitement he 
had undergone, Ned Yale sat upon a coil 
of cable half asleep. The harsh rasping of 
the anchor chain aroused him with a start. 
At that moment the captain came hurry- 
ing up the cabin companion-way, followed 
by the tall stranger still muffled in his 
heavy overcoat. 

“T must get back to my grandfather,” 
exclaimed the boy, anxiously, ‘Will 
you put me ashore, Captain? I lost my 
own boat,” he said, with an accent of re- 
gret, ‘‘ when I came aboard the ‘ Rocket’ 
last night.” 

‘I have ordered the quarter-boat low- 
ered,” replied the captain, smiling mys- 
‘‘ And here is some one who 
will go ashore with you.” 

He indicated the tall stranger, who 
merely bent his head in assent and walked 
toward the gangway, followed by Ned, 
whose only thought. now was to get back 
to the old man whom he had left disabled 
in the little cottage on Holm Point. The 
stranger seated himself in the stern 
sheets, while the boy placed himself upon 
one of the forward thwarts and, resting 
his head upon his arm, fell into a broken 
slumber. ‘3 

The grating of the keel upon the peb- 
bles of the shore brought him to his feet. 
He sprang out of the boat and was hurry- 
ing up the hill toward the cottage when 
he found that he was not alone; the tall 
stranger was beside him. 3 

‘* Yes,” said the man, in answer to the 
boy’s questioning glance, ‘‘Iam going 
with you to see your grandfather, Ned, 
my brave fellow.” 

He paused abruptly, with an odd chok- 
ing sound in the throat, and passing his 
arm firmly but almost caressingly around 
the boy’s shoulders, hastened his steps up 
the path. Ordinarily, Ned would have 
resented such a familiarity on the part of 
a stranger; but there was something 
about this man which attracted him pow- 
erfully, so that instead of attempting to 
release himself, he drew still closer to his 
companion’s side, and in this fashion the 
two reached the door of the cottage. 

‘‘Grandfather! Grandfather! here I 
am!” cried Ned, rushing into the room 
where the old man lay. 

‘*Ned! youat last ! answered the light- 
keeper's feeble tones. ‘‘ Where have you 
been all night?” 

**On board the ‘ Rocket, ’ Grandfather,”’ 
replied the boy. ‘‘I went out to her in 
my boat and piloted her in.” 

‘* Yousaved the ship, Ned?” 

‘** Yes,” interjected the deep voice of the 
stravger, who now stood ia the doorway ; 
‘‘and brought_me back to you, Father.” 

** Ned ! Ned!” cried the old man, rais- 
ing himself upon his elbow and gazing at 
the stalwart figure, with starting eyes, 
‘““who is that man? Am I losing my 
senses ?”” 

“No, no!” exclaimed the stranger, 
flinging off his hat and throwing back his 
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coat, as he 
at te Father Bony yom know me?” 


son: 2s pase light; 


and mercy ! 
“ Ri, haveanerh to be thankful for, in- 


Nel hea is Pare rerareney 
: reo N Whe. toward the 
ae during Re we scene, but for you, 


my gallant lad, I should not be here now. 
I am proud of you, Ned—I am proud of 
ou.’ 
. my qeniet te arms, and, with a glad 
was folded tight to his 
father’ ) iM erosd breast. 
“IT knew you would come back to us,” 


said Ned, wipi — happy tears from his 
eyes. “] conl not believe you were 
dead, Father.’ 


“T have been face to face with death 
many times,” was the aig ha ly ; *‘ but 


I was 3 spared, and here safe at home 
once more.” 
Sitting at the bedside between the old 


man the boy, holding a hand of each 
in his own, Roger Yale related the stor 
of his twelve years of wandering and 
venture, He told them how he had been 
shi eee | upon a barren coast ; how he 
uffered an cold, hunger and thirst; 
how .- had lived as a prisoner among 
savages ; how he had fought his way to 
bee and had wandered for days un- 

a , naked and fever-stricken in the 
forest, and how, finally, he had worked as 
a miner in the newly discovered Australian 
gold fields, accumulating there a fortune— 
not a great one, it is true, butsufficient for 
alltheir needs. When at last the tale, con- 
cluding with Ned’s heroic rescue of the 
‘* Rocket,” was finished, the three sat 
silent, hand in hand, for many minutes, 
too happy to speak, while the yellow 
morning sunlight streamed in upon the 
floor, and, through the open door, the 
calm waters of the harbor glowed like a 
sheet of molten silver. 

In course of time Ned became captain 
of the ‘‘ Rocket,” which his father pur- 
chased, while Roger and the a grand- 
father removed toa souatertiite dwelling 
in the town. Tho many years have pass- 
ed since the events related in this story 
occurred, there are even yet old seamen in 
H rd town, who will tell you how 
Ned ‘Yale saved the ship. 


New Yor« Crry. 





PEBBLES. 


“How would, you define the word 
crank?” ‘A-crank, my dear sir, is a 
sp-cialist in something that you take no 
interest in.”—New York Sun. 


.. Dick: ““Iknow why your kite flies 
higher than mine.” Fred: “’Cause it’sa 
better kite.” Dick: “’Tain’t; it’s ’cause 
you’ve got morestring than I have.”— Puck. 


..lrate Passenger (as train is moving 

» off): “Why didn’t you put my luggage in 

as I told you?” Porter: ‘‘Eh, mon; yer 

luggage is no sic a fule as yersel’. Ye’re i’ 
the wrang train.” —London Tid-Bits. 


....A grain of barley sprouted 
And a slender stem upreared ; 
Then it raised its head to look about, 
And the wind blew through its beard. 
—Exchange. 
.-““What’s your son Josiar doin’?” 

said a neighbor to Farmer Begosh. “Wall,” 
was the reply, ‘“‘ he thinks he’s diggin’ 
bait, but he’s makin’ garden.”’— -Washing- 
ton Star. 


--““Was that sermon Mr. Saiotly 
preached anoldone?”’ ‘Yes. He repeated 
it by request.” ‘‘Whatfor? That was the 
shortest sermon I ever heard him preach.” 
“Yes. That’s the reason why they wanted 
it again.’—New York Herald. 


--“‘ Ah, what an inspiniting spectacle a 
railway train is!” vociferated Mr. Prozee. 
“So swift, so untiring—” ‘ Untiring noth- 
ing!” exclaimed the frivolous person. “I 
have often seen them stop completely 
flagged.” —Indianapolis Journal. 


..Plain Dealer, Mister? All about the 
hoisters’ strike.” English Tourist (gath- 
ering data for a book on America): “Great 
Scott! what a country! Hoysters on a 
strike! Must make a note of that, don’t 
you know.’’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


--Our Venerated Relics.—The custodian 
of what had been Garibaldi’s straw-stuffed 
bed in Ischia was heard to mutter, on see- 
mg a lady carry away a few straws as a 
relic, ‘* They will doit! I’ve stuffed it six 
times already since the General left.’— 
Nibbs. 


-- De Bible says, deah breddern, dat ef ya 
bring up a child in de way he should go, 
wen he’s old he will not depaht from it ; an’ 
I might add dat de same rule holds good, 
only in a stronger fashun, wen ya bring him 
pte way dat he shouldn’t go.—Plink 


a 
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to the bedside. “Look | .--.Married Daughter : “Oh, dear | such 


atime as I do have with that husband of 
mine! I don’t have a minute’s peace when 
he’s in the house. He is always calling me 
to help do something or other.’’ Mother: 
‘““What coes he want now?” Daughter: 
“He wants me to traipse way upstairs just 
to thread a needle for him, so he can mend 
his clothes ’—New York Weekly. 


..Brooklyn Life picks up the following 
bit of contemporary Church news: Reetor’s 
warden (to fair stranger): ‘‘ Always glad to 
welcome you to our little church, madam. 
Am very sorry our pastor was away to-day. 
You would have heard a much ablr dis- 
course.” Fair stranger (smiling sadly): ‘‘I 
have not the least doubt of that, sir; my 
husband himself felt that his sermon might 
be a disappointment to the congregation.” 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for thia department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” Tot INDEPENDENT, New York. 








DIAMOND. 


* 
xk oe * 
x * eK K 
ee ete 
* * ek kK OK OK * 
keke KK KK KK RK 
kk kK KK KOK K 
kek KK KK K 
ke eK OK 
x OK * 
* 


1, A consonant; 2, prefix, signifying 
error ; 3, what the sun does; 4, what a silk 
dress does ; 5, asorry rascal ; 6, what 1 hope 
you may not come to in trying to solve this 
puzzle ; 7, choice monkey (compound word); 
8, exciting story (compound word); 9, deli- 
cacy for an epicure; 10, part of the human 
body ; 11, a consonant.—UNCLE NED, JR. 
(from Tribune Young Folks). 


HIDDEN NAMES. 


1. It is an excellent school, for they teach 
them art in the classes. 

2. It is partly a benevolent institution, 
for a)l enter free. 

3. In order to show their proficiency, ahd 
to test them, a bell was set up for a copy. 

4. He made them declare on honor about 
this incident. 

5. It was a curious barb, a rather more 
ornamental one than usual. 

6 What do you think I hear of the boy 
Eben ? Jam ina secret jar is his hobby. 

7.. He sets us an example of generosity by 
his good deeds. 

8. He acted the part of page or general 
waiter upon his lordship’s commands. 

9. Tho master Brown is particular, he is 
not over-strict. 

10. It would seem manifestly wrong to 
take part in such a scheme. 

11. It was altogether a great sham you 
can declare honestly. 

12. The robe R took was the one I designed 
for C. 

13. The texture was red and white, half 
red and half white and beautifully shaded. 

14. This conflict promised war during the 
whole season of excitement. 


15. The entertainmevt on the yacht was 
° ane, for all were sick, and the sick ate 
ittle. 

16. I saw him a year ago, but he has 
improved. 








A Great 
Head 


—the one 
that saves 
hands and 
back by 
| washing 
‘with Peart- 
yf ene. It’s 
““ ahead of the 

old way in every way. Pearl. 
zne washes clothes or cleans 
house with half the labor. 
The most delicate fabric is 
washed safely; the roughest 
housework is done easily. 
Pearline does away with the 
Rub, Rub, Rub, You can’t do 
without Pearline; you may do 
much work, but ‘you'll never 


be done. 
Peddlers and some unscrupu- 
will tell ™ 
Beware sein, Viti 


Pearline is ow oa te 











‘ou somethi lacs of Peatine io the honest 
bing —send i¢ back, JAMES PYLE, W. Y. 
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1%. We met a lovely child at Sarah’s. 

18. We saw a miserable hag nestling to a 

young child as if full of beautiful sympa- 
y: 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 27TH. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


OeAaraAd 
ner AM 


ENLARGED WORDS. 

1, E; 2, eh; 8, hear; 4, shear; 5, shares; 
6, rashers ; 7, shearers ; 8, searchers.; 9, re- 
searches. 
HIDDEN AUTHORS. 

1, Dante, Mann, Read Hi 2, Swift, Willis, 
Hunt; 8, Miller, Read emans; 4, Everett, 
Payne, Drake. 


BURIED TRANSPOSITIONS. 
1, Raps, spar, rasp; 2, snap, pans. span ; 
3, rapt, trap, part; 4, 'spot, tops, stop: 5, 
dear, read, dare. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 
r e Set re Tes te Res 
maTes teAms meAts 
s t Are taRes ra Tes 
s iRen riSen reSin 








An Efficient 
Health Officer 


ALWAYS READY FOR DUTY 
Is 


POND’S EXTRACT 


Wherever inflammation exists 
- POND’S EXTRACT will find 
and will allay it. It is in- 


valuable for CATARRH, 
PILES, COLDS, SORE 
EYES, SORE THROAT, 
HOARSENESS, RHEU- 
MATISM, WOUNDS, 
BRUISES, SPRAINS, 
all HEMORRHAGES ané 
INFLAMMATIONS. 


REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 


Genuine goods ma “manufactured only b 
Pond’s s Entenct Co. 36 Filth Avenue. New 


SILENCE CLOTH. 


tion with a Lona bas 
+. an inter nediary pad nged 
the linen and table board. The introduction oft this 
ta ized as filling a jong. felt want, 
annel table-covers, it will not 











vate houses and hotels. 

r sizes as follows: Widths, 
inches ; Len gths, 63, 72, 81, 90, 99, 
sale at all prominent ‘dry goods houses. Cata- 
logue and further information may be had from 


e 
EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., 
Cor. Laight & Varick Sts., N. Y. City. 




















An elegant dressing, Prevents 
baldness, gray hair. and dandruff. 
And Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
. Cures eruptions and diseases of the 

skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruisesand 
sprains, All druggists or by mail 50 cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 








BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD. 


T BE DECEIVED 
with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
off. The Rising Sun =e Polish is Bril- 
liant, Odorless, Durable, and the con- 
sumer pays for no tin 





or glass 
with every pur 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TONS. 
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ric Acid mastered at ist DY 
BEAN LITHIA WATER. “No more 
fre = ae r. L. 
uM. Y,, a, 
om the use ofthis v 
a ee 


no brreosty sbout =a the BEAR iit yaaa rit ie a Pe ig tig 


an feran 
—_ apen Break gout oem Itisa positive cure for Kidney 


troubles. 
CPRICE : 945 ENO. AW. NEW VonrnkK 


RICHARDSON 
& MORGAN CO., 


982 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORE. 


+ OS 
FURNAces. 


RANCES, Etc. 


THOUSANDS IN USE, 
SUCCESSFUL EVERYWHERE 


SEND FoR CIRCULARS AND PRICES. 


GLENWOOD 











RANGES, 


STOVES AND FURNACES, 


have received the HIGHEST AWARD in 
the gift of any New England Institution. 
GOLD MEDALS at two succeeding exhibi- 
tions of the Massachusetts Charitable Me- 
chanics Association. A deserved compli- 
ment to highest grade. 


Sold by leading Stove Dealers. 
V¥jJ STOVE 0O., - Taunton Mass 








WALL 
PAPERS 


IN RELIEF FOR CEILINGS. 
Silk and other fabrics 
for interior 


DECORATION 











We are now exhibiting New 
Designs of our own manufac: 
ture and the BEST examples 
of 


EUROPEAN MAKERS, 


which have never been equal- 
led in beauty of design, treat- 
ment and color. 

We invite an inspection. 
Estimates furnished for en- 
tire interior decoration. 


FR. BECK & CO.., 


MANUFACTURERS, nO ETERS AND EXPORTERS 


WALL PAPERS, 


Also the only manufacturers in the United 


States of 
THE GREAT SANITARY 


WALL COVERING, 
Approved by the Best Sanitary Experts. 


Factory and Retajl Salesroom, 


Cor. 7th Ave. and 29th St. 


BRANCH SHOW-ROOMS, 


Gor. Sth Ave. and 30th St, 
_ NEW YORE 
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Weekly Market evi, | 


WHOLESALE TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


|For the week ending 9 Thursday, Oct. 21th, 1892.) 


TEA.—There is a firm market for all grades of 
tea, except old crop Formosa. First crop of Ja- 
pans are scarce and very firm. The second crop 
is the poorest tea in years, and buyers are indis- 
posed to take hold of it. Japan, new crop, 16@ 
30c.; Formosa, 19@42c.; Amoy, 14@i8c.; Fuchau, 
18@28c. 

COFFEE.—There is a good supply in market 
of fine grades of Brazil coffee; but the low 
gradesare getting scarce. There is also a light 
supply of Central American coffee. Quotations 
to-day are; Java, 24@29c,; Maracaibo, 16@22c,: 
Laguayra, 1644@2léc.: Mocha, 22@24c.; Brazil, 
14dlic. 

SUGAR.—Raw unchanged and dull, with a 
total stock in all principal countries of about 
450,000 tons, some 37,000 tons less than last year 
at this time. Refined in moderate request, with 
crushed and cut loaf at 5 5-16@5i¢c.; granu- 
lated, 4 15-16@5c.; powdered, 4 13-16@5c.; Mould 
“* A,” 5@5 3-léc. 


PROVISIONS.—Pork has had a light inquiry, 
while prices have been firmly maintained. Mess 
is quoted at $12.25@12.50 for old, $13.25@13.75 for 
new; family mess, $19; short clear, $15@17.50; 
extra prime, $13.50@14. Beef isin light demand, 
with extra mess at $626.75; family, $8@10; ex- 
tra India mess, $11@13.50. Beef hams are dull 
and unchanged, and quoted at $12 here, and #11 
in the WVest. Cut meats are generally steady, 
but trading is slow. Pickled bellies are 84@ 
8%c.; pickled hams, 10@llc.; smoked, 114@ 
11%c.; pickled shoulders 7c.,and smoked, 74@ 
734c. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—The market has been 
dull as a general rule, and without new features. 
Prices show no material change, but the tone 
continues weak, with free offerings. City mill 
extra is quoted at $4.25@4.35; patents, $4.50@ 
4.75; spring wheat patents, $4.25@1.85; spring 
and winter straights, $3.65@4.10. Buckwheat 
flour is steady at $1.75@1.90 for new. Rye flour 
is easier at $3.40@3.55. Cornmeal is steady, with 
Brandywine quoted at $3.15, and yellow West- 
ern at $2.85@3.10. 


MEATS AND STOCKS.—There is little trad- 
ing in dressed calves, and common to good veals 
are selling at $527.50 per 100 Ibs. The market is 
slow for sheep, and medium to good are worth 
$3.%@4.75 per 100 s., and common w choice 
lamos at $4.6226.15 per 100 lbs. There is little 
trading in hogs, but fair to good are priced at 
$5.50@6 per 100 ibs. 

GRAIN AND CORN.—The wheat market has 
b2en somewhat variable this week, with freer 
bayings and sellings. There has been a heavy 
increase in the visible supply, and a decided gain 
in the localstocksinstore. The foreign aemaud 
has been slow, and the free offerings at interior 
points have had a counteracting effect on the 
increased activity of buyers. Spot lots of wheat 
are comparatively firm. and speculation in fu- 
turesis not dull. Ungraded s ring and wiuter 
red is offered at 72@77i¢c.; No. 2 red, T7@77sae., 
No. 2 Milwaukee, 7534c. On future stock prices 
are firm, with No.2 November at 7i@78c.; No. 2 
December, 78@79c.; and No. 2 January, 80@8034c. 
Corn has been buoyed up by the reports of wet 
weather in the West, and the comparatively 
small increase in the visible supply. Added to 
these there has been considerable local covering 
and some Western buying. Uugraded mixed 
and white is quoted at 5u@51'4c.; No. 2 mixed, 
Mi@5054c.; Nu. 2 Uctober, Hc. Uats are somewnat 
firmer 1n tone, with No.3 mixed at d“@szigc.; No. 
2 white, d9c mand for hay is steady, but 
moderaie, with So. Lat 85c. and No. 2 at 7u@7Zac. 


Straw is duli at 50@65c. fur long rye, and 4U.@45c. 
for wheat and oats. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Last week's strong 
market has net deciined, altuo dealers are iu- 
clined to be prompt 1 iilling orders lust a oreak 
in prices might occur. here have arrived 
about 30,000 packages, and joovers have ail the 
butter taey need. Un top grades there bas been 
an advance over lasu week, and fine State aud 
Pennsylvania creamery in tubs is worta 284@ 
29c., aad pails 26@25,ec. ‘Tae fiaest Western 
separator goods are also quoted at 28@2vc., with 
firsts at Z@zZic. The common and medium 
grades are slow, oe move with dillicultp. ‘tue 
best State dairy is 25@#ic.,and Westeru imita- 
tion creamery 21@25c. June tirkins of Western 
factory are 17@livgc. The export of cheese uas 
been comparatively large this week, and lui4@ 
10s6c. are realized for faacy colored. Swaili size 
fuli cream reach 10%4c. Receipts have been 
43,000 boxes and exports 23,000. 


POULTRY AND EGG>;.—Live poultry has 
advan y under smaiier receipts, and 
Western stock sells for 9:o@lvc. for cuickeus, 
and 10¢c. generally for fowis. A Tew reacu llc. 
Arrivais of dressed poultry bave oeen large, and 
Some strictly fancy grades shuw top quotatious. 

Philadelphia chickens are W@lic., aud Western 
dry-picked, 10@1<c., and scaiued, l@lic. West- 
ern towls are USD 6c. Fancy sprirg ducks are 
in better condition at 17@ls8c. ‘Turkeys of cnoice 
quality are firm at lz@lée. 


GREEN FRUITS.—Common grades of apples 
are still in gown supply and at easy prices, put 
choice Kings, Greenings and Saldwins are 
worth $2@4.60 per bbi. They are not in great 
supply. Pears are scarce, and choice Bartietts 
are quoted at $2w4 per bushel, with Seckies at 
$5@7 per bbl. Grapes have made some advance. 
and Western N. Y. ones have been in lignver 
supp IY. Po minimum is 2c. per ®, aud the 
Maxim 4c. (Quinces are selling easier at 
$2.50 03.50 per bbl. A large stock of cranberries 
are on hand at $3@7 per bol. A few A sal fiorida 
oranges are Selling for $2.50@3 per 


FRESH VEGETABLES.—White potatoes are 
slow at $2@2.25 for choice L. [. stock, and $1.75 
@z2 for prime Jerseys. Sweet pOtatoes are hign- 
er under smaller receipts, and are quoted at 

$L75@3 per bbl. Onions are steady at former 
—— except yellows, wnico are 32.2543. per 
bl. ‘Lomatoes are W@ibc. per crate; squash, 
sia. r bbl; turaips, 70@svc, per bbi. , and 
wa _per_ lw. Southern 
waded are 75c.@$1.2 per basket, and peas, $1.2 
@1.50 per basket. 
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tracks meagre twelve inches on each side 

farm and Garden. he road, through fl Rig asigaeiews 
—_— Rae and rear w , twenty- 


(The Agricultural Editor wil be glad to receive 


to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 


THE WORK FOR THE HOUR. 
BY JOHN PRESTON TRUE. 


Soon after this article sees the light the 
great question of “Tariff for Protection 
vs. Tariff for Revenue’’ will have been set- 
tled for the next four years, save for a 
matter of details. What other question of 
like importance remains for immediate 
attention? Isee but one, namely, “ High- 
way Improvements vs. the Indifference of 
Ignorance,” and, in Massachusetts at least, 
a beginning has been made toward its solu- 
tion. 

What has been done is perhaps too well 
kn wn already to require repetition. The 
State Highway Commission of experts, with 
advisory powers «nd $10,000 for expenses, 
has already made itself known, and the 
needs of the country are likely to be pre- 
sented to the Legislature at an early day. 
It behooves us, then, to see to it that all the 
light possible shall be thrown on the mat 
ter before it shall come to the eyes of 
uuinterested legislators, who cau see noth- 
ing io a project until it reflects a light like 
a planet, on its own account. 

Thus far this new idea has met with no 
opposition other than inertia. There are 
no hostilé arguments as yet to demolish. 
Even the proposition to require by leyisla- 
tion broader tires to our vehicles at the 
end of five years’ preparatory interval has 
roused nocriticism ; and I venture to criti- 
cise it myself on the ground that it does not 
go far enough, nor thoroughly as far as it 
goes 

We all know what is the result of ordi 
nary legislation of t :at character. Before 
the five years are over new thoughts, wars 
and voters are o the fore, and the matter 
is quietly shelved ; or if it survives to t rat 
ex ent and becomes a matter of statute 1t 
falls into innocuous desuetude from lack 
of real means for enforcement. This 1s not 
the method for such reform to take. 

We all know, tov, that there 1s one factor 
in modern government that can be trusted 
to run itself, and yet be respected by citi- 
zens of all grades, far and near. Far up 
among the hills must that man live, indeed. 
t: whom the aunual coming of the tax col 
lector is a thing unkuown. 

What is it that is wanted ? 

1. Better expenditure of present appro. 
priations. 

This is a matter best dealt with by ex- 
perts. The Massachusetts Commission was 
created expressly as a method of supplying 
advice on this subject. Nevertheless, there 
is a homely proverb to the etfect that ‘ you 
can lead a mule .o water, but you cannot 
make him drink,’’ and a point to be consid- 
ered strongly 1s, 

2. How can you bring big-little-men toa 
position sufficiently humble toinduce them 
to ask advice, and—to follow advice? And 
of such is the kingdom of roadmakers. 

I know of bat one method: make it un- 
pleasant for the taxpayers behind them if 
they do not ask for and follow the advice. 
The voters can taen be trusted to make 
their road agents unhappy to match. 

3. Couservative tires in the place of de- 
structive, on all wheeled vehicies. And 
this, I believe, can be best effected by a 
tax. 

‘‘ Who breaks, pays,” is a good rule, and 
exceedingly applicable here. If my neigh- 
bor builds a road, and it 1s my pleasure to 
so use it as immediately to ruin it, it is 
right for my neighbor to make me pay for 
the peculiar pleasure which I may have 
derived at his expense. If, on the contrary, 
his road is not perfect,and by my expense 
it is improved, it ismy right to expect a 
lightening of my own taxation in regard to 
its maintenance. Surely this needs no 
argument Now, if there is one thing 
needing less demonstration than another, 
it is that a heavy, narrow-tired dray can be 
warranted to destroy tbe best road in the 
country in a comparatively short time ; and 
that the same vehicle, with properly ad- 
justed wheels and tires, can be trusted to 
improve most roads as it goesalong. There- 
fore, by all means let us so tax the narrow 
tire as to run it out of existence in the 
shortest possible time. Let us apply this 
tax in a direct ratio with the width of the 
road track, and with the above end in 
view. 

For instance, let ns fix upon a standard 
width for vehicles of burden, say—for the 
purposes of this artice~six inches. Let 
us so frame the law that such a vehicle 
shall go tax free if the width of its wheel 


four inches of rolled carte ‘or every inch 
of shortage tax that vehicle one dollar per 
year, payments perhaps to be certified to by 
the use of small brass badges fastened con- 
spicuously to the wheel, and varying in 
shape from year to year. Let us also fix upon 
a standard width for vehicles of pleasure 
weighing, say, 100 pounds and upward, 
making the free-of- ax width eight inches, 
witha tax of one dollar per inch of short- 
age. 

Lastly, let us set apart the moneys thus 
obtained, less expense of collecting and cost 
of badges, etc., and allot it among the 
country towns which have followed the 
recommendations of the road commission, 
and which have themselves apprepriated 
funds toward carrying ‘hem out. 

What will be the result ? Will it not be, 
first, a scramble for wider tires, that their 
vehicles may run untaxed? second, an 
eagerness to obtain a share of the public 
money by a little exertion directly in their 
own interests ? third, a direct imvrovement 
to highway construction and conservation 
as an absolute consequence ? 

If this will indeed happen, it is exactly 
what we want. It is now time for object- 
ors to file their reasons for thinking that 
such a tax would fail of the desired results. 

Buston, Mass. 





CALIFORNIA BAMBOO. 


BY C. E, 





BAMFORD. 





IN the native home of the tall, reed-like 
bamboo, travelers ever seem to be impressed 
with its majestic, tropical appearance 
It has been called the national plant of 
China; but it grows in the East Indies, 
Africa, South America and other lands, 
and manifests little sympathy with the 
cold, Jack-Frost countries of the North. 

Where it is indigenous it frequently 
grows over a large tract of land and be- 
comes a dense jungle, while the hollow- 
stemmed, round canes mount to the hight 
of sixty or eighty feet. There are many 
species, some of which are armed with 
spiaes strong enough to form an impene- 
trable stockade. 

When the stalks spring up from the 
thick root, the young shoots of some spe- 
cies make a tender food, which is eaten, 
asparagus like, a d the shoots are also 
pickled for food. Older canes become 
strong and hard enough for use as building 
material, furniture, water pipes, bridges, 
ladders; paper is also made from bamboo, 
and many otber useful things. 

The flowers grow from the joints, and the 
seeds resemble rice. They are eaten in 
place of rice, and are said to make good 
bread. But it is twenty or more years 
after the plaot is set out before the seeds of 
the bamboo. appear, and some species are 
said never to bear seed. A natural, brittle 
glass, sometimes transparent, is obtained 
from the hollow stems of some kinds of 
bamboo, called /abasheer. It is supposed 
to be formed by the silicious sap of the 
plant poured into the cavity. Hindus as 
cribe to it great medicinal virtues, The 
stems of old plants are externally coated 
with silex. 

In the Scuthern States there are two 
native species of bamboo, and the Agricul- 
tural Report states that a fine collection of 
bamboo stems was exhibited in Ocala, Fla., 
which were large enough for fence rails. 
It also adds: 

** Doubtless few extra-tropical plants indicate, 
in their ability to endure the rigors of their 
native climate, greater chance of successful 
introduction into this country than the bam- 
boo.” 

this plant has been successfully culti- 
vated in many couuties of the Golden 
State; but it has been grown mostly for 
experimental purposes or merely for 
ornament. The Agricultural Department 
of the University of California, several 
years since, sent out bamboo plants into 
various portions of the State. Some of the 
plants failed to grow because of cold, 
drought, dry soil, or insufficient care in 
starting, etc.; but according to authorita- 
tive reports many of the experiments were 
successful, and the following is gleaned 
from them: 

A plant sent to Santa Barbara County 
lived and grew slowly. One at Wrights’ 
Statiun, on dry land, without irrigation, 
attained a hight of nine feet. It was not 
apparently affected by winter’s cold or 
summer’s heat. ‘The Metake bamboo was 
planted in 1887 and put out four shoots, 
each about four feet long and one fourth of 
an inch in diameter. The second year there 
were four shoots six feet ia length and 





three-eighths of an inch in diameter, and 
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the plant has now grown an immense 
ig up of stems. The plants sent to Santa 
lara County were healthy and sent up 
canes to the hight of ten and twelve feet. 
These canes were strong enough to be used 
as supports for small plants, while the 
roots were spreading very fast. 
In Claremont, Alameda County, the 
plant did not suffer from cold. There 
were about ten canes in number, of the 
size of a lead pencil and from three to four 
feet. in length, when first planted in 1886. 
In 1890 the hight was from fourteen to 
eighteen feet, with the diameter of the cane 
from one-half to three-fourths of an inch 
at the base. The bamboo was large enough 
to use to some extent in fencing. The 
owner suggests that bamboos be planted 
instead of willows along watercourses in 
California, as they are more fiee from in- 
sects aud of far greater use when once es- 
tablished than willow. It is said that the 
Arundo donaz, a ctaturalized bamboo of 
Sicily, is considered by the farmers of that 
country as the best paying crop of the 
season, It is often grown on otherwise 
worthless land, such as the edges of brooks, 
swamp holes, etc.. It dies to the roots each 
year, growing up anew in the spring. A 
plauvtation yields for a dozen years, requir- 
ing no cultivation after plavtisg Mer- 
chantable canes are yearly produced giving 
five .r six canes thirty feet in hight. The 
canes are dried and used for roofing, fencing, 
hop, bean and grape poles. 
A few species of bamboo grow at an ele- 
vation of from 10,000 to 15,000 feet above 
the sea. A number of Asiatic species flour- 
ish in Yokohama avd Yeddo, where there 
is a foot of snow at times, The canes are 
harvested in September in that country, so 
as to avoid the ravages of a certain kind of 
beetle that comes to room and board on 
canes cut at other seasons of the year. 

In Oakland there are quite a good many 
bamboo plants, grown only for ornament 
One plant is twenty-five years old and is re_ 
ported as having made a growth of over thir- 
ty feetin oneseason. This plant has arecord 
also of a phenomenal growth of over eight 
inchesin oneday. The Agricultural Report 
speaks of an Indian species that has made 
the enormous growth of forty feet in us 
many days. Quite a little “‘ bamboo forest’’ 
has grown in the corthern portion of this 
city for a number of years. The striped 
leaves of some species are ornamental. A 
gentleman states that when the stalks are 
not cut dows each year the leaves of the 
following year are much smaller, the stalks 
are harder, and the plant is less attractive 
than when cut yearly. Strong walking 
canes may be made from the second year’s 
growtu of the stem. The roots grow abun- 
dantly and spread about in the grounds. 

Bamboo grows frum cuttings but makes 
a quicker growth from roots. The large, 
holiow stems, after punching out the parti- 
tions at the joints, may be made into excel- 
lent pipes for conveying irrigating water 
underground. The hard canes aresaid never 
to decay. While young, the growing 
bamboo may be devoured by horned cattle 
or swine for food if the plant is not protect- 
ed. When older, the canes of a dense 
jungle are so hard, and coated with 
silex to such an extent, that not even a jack 
rabbit will attempt to gnaw them. In 
their native countries the bamboo ranges 
in hight from eight feet to one hundred and 
fifty, the latter hight being very unusual. 
The diameter ranges from a half-inch to 
two feet. 

The Rev. J. Z. Woods relates that the Chi- 
nese use bamboo canes for constructing 
many things ; among them it is related that 
the long finger nails of both sexes, supposed 
to be a sign of rank, are well oiled and in- 
closed in bamboo tubes which slip over the 
fingers to prevent the brittle nails from 
being broken accidentally. 

There are a number of successful bambvo 
groves in Southern Caiifornia. The Rural 
Press asserts that Mr. Maul has constructed 
a mile of fencing, using bamboo for pickets. 
His method of making the fence is as 
follows : 

“Second-hand railroad ties were bought and 
split for the posts. These were set a rod apart. 
With a machine that costs about twenty-five 
dollars, the canes were woven into a web, using 
six No. 14 wires forthe chain. The canes were 
three and a half feet long, the fence posts are 
four feet high, and along the top a barbed wire 
is stretched, so that when completed one has a 
chicken or rabbit-proof fence as well as a strong 
stock fence.” 

Mr. Maul has ‘an acre of bamboo which 
has been growing for several years. From 
experience, he believes that the annual 
capacity of an acre of bamboo, if well set 
and well watered would give fully four 
miles of fencing per year. The bamboo 
does best in damp land; but with ordinary 











rains it is believed that valuable crops may 
be secured on soil of medium dryness. 
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ble, as it becomes hard like bone and is said 
never to decay. Very tall fencing, even as 
high as fourteen or fifteen feet, may be 
made from this material, if desired. The 
experience of Mr. Maul has proved that 
with the right soil and climate bamboo can 
be propagated by simply laying the stalks 
upon the ground and plowing them under ; 
a bunch of canes come out at each joint of 
the stalk, if it is well covered with earth. 
Seeds are difficult to procure, and not easy 
to germinate when found. Roots and cut- 
tings aremuch moresure. Bamboo fencing 
is believed to be less expensive than most 
other kinds, especially if one raises his own 
material, and owns his own machine for 
weaving the canes into a web. ; 
EAST OAKLAND, CAL 
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POULTRY TOPICS. 


BY JOHN W. CAUGHEY. 





A FRESH egg contains the same amount 
of nourishment as one and a half ounces of 
fresh meat atd one ounceof wheaten bread, 
but in a more digestible form. 


Chickens have been acting as gold col- 
lectors for J A. McConville, of Montana. 
In one chicken’s crop and gizzard he found 
some gold nuggets. He therefore killed 
the remainder of his brood, thirty-one in 
number, and found in them gold to the 
amount of $387, 


On a visit to Northern Ohio, the pat 
summer, the writer noticed many of the 
flocks of poultry on the farms each night 
roosting about in the trees of the orchard. 
Inquiry showed that during the hot season 
this rule has prevailed with excellent re 
sults for many years. A hot building in 
summer has always foul odor, and vermin 
usually swarm in such quarters. The plan 
of permitting them to roost outside gives 
them pure air and comfort at night, and as 
far as could be learned no serious results 
could be traced to it. 


We have but to go back far enough to 
find, unless naturalists are sadly mistaken. 
that all of our domestic fowls are descend- 
ants of one wild species, and hence of one 
blood. And we have but to consider the 
fact of variation and selection to ascertain 
how from this one species so many distinct 
breeds and still more numerous varieties 
have been derived. With many of our 
breeds we have to go back but a compara- 
tively few years to know how they orig- 
inated. It is not how a fowl originated but 
how it breeds that is the test of its thor- 
oughbred character. 


Insummer many farm fowls do not receive 
a morsel of food from the housewife during 
the months of June, July and August. 
They find they must work for what they 
obtain. This gives them exercise and 
energy, meaning good health ; and the hens 
are more likely to lay constantly during 
this season because they were invigorated 
in general health during the warm summer 
season, producing often a continuous laying 
habit throughout the fall and winter. This 
plan can be tried in the country where 
ample range is afforded the flock. 


One-third corn meal and two-thirds wheat 
bran, wet and mixed with skim milk, makes 
an excellent diet for laying hens. This of 
course must not make up every meal ; corn 
at night as the weather becomes cool, and 
warm cooked vegetables twice’ or three 
times weekly is also necessary. A change 
or variety is what they should have ; with 
now and then meat; and bone chopped up 
fine is necessary for their health and 
condition. Sound old wheat is also excel- 
lent in moderation for laying hens. 


When sand can be procured it is good to 
haul and scatter under the roosts and also 
over the floor of the laying house, where 
the flock may scratch in cold weather and 
have exercise they are often deprived of 
during the winter time. Poultry always 
require gritty substances such as sand and 
broken bone, oyster shell and small pebbles, 
to keep their grinding mill in tip-top condi- 
tion for grinding corn, wheat, oa sand other 
grains which all poultry consume. Now is 
the time to prepare for winter ; don’t put it 
off too long. 


Poultry confined closely in small pens 
always require green food to thrive well. 
We would much rather fence the chickens 
and let the green stuff grow outside than 
to fence the latter and permit the chickens 
to have unrestricted liberty. That chick- 
ens eat grass to some extent is geverally 
known,but that green stuff may be made to 
constitute fully a third of what they eat is 
not so well known; but such is the case. 
They will not eat.so much of the green 


that is really surprising, and thrive on it, 
too. 


While good weather prevails gather the 
road dust and fallen leaves for the hens to 
dust and scratch among when winter 
comes. Lay up,also, a store of cabbage, 
small potatoes, carrots and turnips while 
they can be had cheap. The drainage 
about the houses and yards should be re- 
paired if found necessary, remembering 
that poultry and dampness do not thrive 
well together ; that dreaded disease, roup, 
may come among your flock and do much 
mischief. The doors and windows may 
need merding, the holes in the boards shut 
up tight, all for comfort and warmth when 
cold weather arrives. You will be wise if 
you attend to these things soon. 


Young pullets and cockerels of excellent 
breeding may be obtained now at very 
much lower prices than you will be required 
to pay in the early spring. If you wish to 
introduce fresh blood a good young cockerel 
of the varie y you now are breeding should 
be purchased and used in the breeding pen 
you mate for next season’s breeding. A few 
good pullets should also be added ; the old 
hens as they show signs of slacking up in 
their value as profit gainers should be 
marketed and make room for good young 
pullets. 
PITTSBURG, PENN. 





HARDY PERENNIALS. 


BY M. D, WELLCOME. 





THE garden of hardy perennials is a gar- 
den that affords satisfaction continuously 
with very little care, if rightly arranged, 
and with the least expense. True, one 
plant costs as much or more than a packet 
of seeds which will produce a score; but 
the annuals have to be renewed each spring 
and need much attention, while the hardy 
perenni»l, once established, lives on and 
multiplies. Seedlings may be purcha~ed 
for eighteen to twenty cents per dozen in 
May, or one can raise his own, which will 
bloom the second year whether sown in 
spring or in August. 

I was fortunate in learning of a florist 
who sends out sturdy well-rooted plants of 
hardy perennials at the pricesI havenamed» 
which will blossom the first year; and I 
was so gratified with them I shall order 
largely another year, Fora single plant of 
hardy gaillardia I have heretofore paid 
twenty-five cents. Now I get one dozen 
quite as large for less price, both single and 
double flowering. A part of mine are 
blooming, others in bud, and next year 
they will be large plants, bearing all sum- 
mer a profusion of bright flowers. They 
are a very attractive species of perpetual 
bloomers, bearing their scarlet, crimson 
and yellow flowers on long, wiry stems. 
Among others in my listI had the Geum, 
which b-ars double scarlet flowers that re- 
main a long time in bloom ; Lychnis, Hoa- 
geanaw hybrids, with flowers of brilliant 
scarlet, crimson and white; pentstemons 
of various colors with spotted throats, and 
snapdragon ; foxglove with its gloxinia-like 
flowers in shades of purple, pink and white— 
these, with their tall spikes of bloom, are 
admirable for the background. Other de- 
sirable hardy perennials are Linum flavum, 
with its large golden flowers borne nearly 
allsummer. L. perenne is a favorite with 
me, with its sky-blue flowers borne on 
graceful stilks in great profusion from 
May to October. L. perenne var. album 
bears pure white flowers. 

The pere:nial phloxes are a valuable 
addition to the garden with their giant 
heads of bloom, and they may be selected 
so as to furnish flowers three months. 
They are quick growers and multiply rap- 
idly from the root. forming large clumps 
which should be divided after thr-e years, 
I have found it a good method to cut back 
a portion of the stalks, thus forcing a 
branching form and prolonging the season 
of bloom. Where one has many, this may 
be done with some in June, with others 
early in August, while a part are all wed 


to growand budearly. Last year l obtained 
a plant of the Eelaireur, considered the 
finest phlox known. It bears enormous pan- 
icles of carmine flowers, with rosy salmon 
eye encircled with a starry wreath of rosy 
white. When it was about eight inches in 
hight I nipped off the top, and three shoots 
started very quickly which bore fine trusses 
in September, Coccinea has fiery scarlet 
flowers with dark eye; Enfant du Rhone, 
amaranth center, broadly edged with red- 
dish-scarlet ; Boule de Feu, bright salmon 
with crimson eye ; Charlotte Saissov, white 
with crimson eye; Aurore Boreale, orange 
with purple center; Prondosa, rose colored, 
early bloomer; Edith, dwarf white. These 
are come of the numerous choice varieties. 
1 do not give my phloxes any protection 
during winter. Theyarevery hardy, They 
like a rich, mellow soil. 


BY KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 


Our first is a chocolate cake, than which, 

ifproperly made, there is nothing daintier. 

Its form and appearance are of consider- 

able consequence, which is true of every- 
thing which is made to tempt or please the 
palate. 

Especially can this variety of cake be 
made in a neat and attractive shape, or so 
carelessly put together as to have a careless 
and uninviting appearance. The regular 
jelly-cake pans should be used, and not pie 
plates, as is often done, if we would have a 
nice form and even edge to ourcake. The 
size is best about eight inches in diameter, 

Now, the ingredients are : one cup of sugar, 
one-half cup of butt r, two eggs and the 
white only of a third, one-half cup of milk, 
twocups of flour, and one teaspoonful of 
Royal baking powder. 

Cream the butter and sugar and then add 
the well-beaten yolks of the eggs. Then add 
gradually the milk, then by degrees the 
flour, into which has been mixed the baking 
powder. Beat all this most thoroughly, 
the more the better, and, lastly, add the 
frothed whites of three eggs. Divide into 
four well-buttered jelly-cake pans, and bake 
delicately in a moderate oven. When 
removed from the oven, cover with a 
napkin and allow to cool. Inexperienced 
young cooks by trying to remove the cakes 
before cold break them, more or less—one 
thing to make a cake less handsome than 
otherwise. Placing the entire pile evenly, 
and neatly putting in the filling, makes the 
beauty of the well-made cake complete. 

To prepare the chocolate for the inside, 
grate two squares, add one yolk of egg, well 
beat«n, and one-half cup of milk. Mix all 
of these, and cook (over steam preferred) 
till thick. Then add one _ teaspoonful 
vanilla flavor Lay the cakes evenly, and 
spread carefully the filling, when cold, di- 
viding evenly, having the best of the crusts 
for the bottom and the top cakes. No choc- 
olate on the top. The foregoing rule needs 
only to be tried to be appreciated. 

Breakfast dainties are quite as acceptable 
to a healthy appetite as any other, and here 
is one ; it is a rich, golden yellow, as beauti- 
ful to look at, and far more wholesome than 
the best ‘ pound cake,”’ yet called by the 
plain name of corn bread, or more old- 
fashioned ‘‘ Johnny cake.” It can be made 
by deft hands in five minutes, and perfect- 
ly baked inside of an hour, with fair con- 
veniences. 

The materials are one cup of yellow corn 
meal, and two of flour, sifted together, with 
two heaping teaspoonfuls of Royal baking 
powder, one teaspoonful of sait, and one 
cup of sugar. Into a bow! break two eggs, 
beat well, add and mix in a little milk and 
stir into the other ingredients. Continue 
slowly to add milk, till the batter is about 
the consistency of ordinary cake—rather 
thin, as corn meal swells in cooking more 
than flour. Lastly, add one large spoonful 
of melted butter. Now, the more this bat- 
ter is beaten the lighter will be the cake. 
It should be very smooth, and baked with a 
moderate fire, in a pan ten inches by six. 
Another egg makes this rule a little richer, 
but as above it is good enough to please the 
most exacting taste. The more elaborate 
way of separating the yolks and whites of 
the eggs and beating separately, I find, does 
not make the cake one bit more light and 

feathery ; and when it has been a regulation 


Sunday morning breakfast dish for years, 
one ought to “know whereof she speaks.” 

"Lhis some batter, made somewhat stiffer, 
baked in muffin pans, makes delicious corn 


muffins. 

A delightful dessert is made of a 
dozen fair, yellow peaches, pared, halved 
and sugared. Put two-thirds of a box of 
gelatin for an hour into one cupof water. 
then put it over the fire with the juice 
drained from the peaches and sugar and 
mt ag boiling water to make one quart of 
liguid. Add also a smali cup of sugar. 
When well dissolved and boone just to 
a boil, remove from the fire, add one tea- 
spoonful each of lemon and vanilla flavor, 
strain intoa buttered bowl over the peaches, 
and when cold put into the refrigerator to 
harden. This should be served with whip- 
ped cream and the combined flavors used 
in the cream aiso. As in all dishes in 
which gelatin is used, it should be made 
the dav before it is to be served. 


STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO., 


WM. R. INNIS, Manager, 
265. and 267 Canal Street, 
NEW YORK CITY, 


Offer Superior Inducements to purchasers of high- 
grade Carriages, consisting of 


VICTORIAS, SURREYS, PHAETONS, 
BROUsHAMS, COUPES, ROCK- 
AWAYS, BUGGIES AND 
BUCKBOARDS, 


TOGETHER WITH 


A FULL LINE OF HARNESS. 














tuff running at large; but if they have it 





YARMOUTH ME. 


FOR CATARRH 
boils, 
pimples, eczema, and 
loss of appetite, 
take that sure 
specific, 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
Cures others, will cure you 


GALVANIZED 


GEARED AERMOTOR 


Re-designed and much improved, furnishes power to 


PUMP, GRIND, CUT FEED, and SAW WOOD. 











Aermoter, 
work of 4 horses at half the cost of 
one, and is: always harnessed and never gets tired. 
With our Steel Stub Tower it is easy to put on barn, 
Send for elaborate designs for putting power in barn. 


12th & Rockwell Sts., Chicago, 
. & 29 Keale St., San Fraucisce. 
>A Small 


;Quantity of 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef 


» Added to any Soup, 
Sauce or Gravy gives 
Strength and Fine Flavor. } 


Invaluable in Improved and Economic Cookery. | 
¢ Makes cheapest, purest and best Beef Tea. 














FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains nc 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. Itsoothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightpess across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 








THE INDEPENDENT, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
Payable in Advance. 


One Month, $0.25 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00! Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five years, $10.00 


In Olubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
ena of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to recetve their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, pose id, for $1.60. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 








Write for catalogue, 


114 Nassau Street, New York City, 
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ream of tartar Baking Peg a. hest of 
niin Yearen in leave renee ¢ pe est Ui States 


ovat ba Kees. poenen Co., 106 Wall St., N.Y. 


OT EINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, WN. Y. 
MARBLE QUARRY. 


Wanted to sell a one-half interest ina Black Mar- 
ble Quarry. Stone equal to Belgium Black. Good 
plant and a good trade being secured. Good opening 
to right party. Reason for selling to get more capi- 
tal in the business. Quarries located in Virginia. 

Address, 

FRANK I, TEDFORD, 
Duluth, Minn.., 
or R. T. HERNDON, Charleston, W. Va. 











DEVLIN & CO., 


UNION SQUARE, 


NEW YORK. 
FALL Good clothes are wor- 


CLOTHIN G thy of every one’s at- 

* tention; not so with 

poor ones. We claim that our stock 

is uvequalled in volume and tasteful 

variety, and our prices are moderate 
and attractive. 

Fifty-tour 
East 14th Street. 





CROUCH & FITZGERALD, 


NEW YORK, 
UV make the Most Reliable 





Trunks, Bags, 
Dress Suit Cases, 


Hat Cases, 


For American and 
European Travel 


of 1 Broadway, polew ¢ optiands St. 
& Broadway. below 4 
et Sixth Avenue, Selew “3 = St. 


Wa t Filler 


CITY AN D COUNTRY, 


FOR SALE BY 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


HOUSE FURNISHERS, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 


NEW YORK. 








BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


THB FAMILY WASH BLUE. ALWAYSRELIABLE . 
Generally. 


For Sale by Grocers 


D, §. WILTBERGER, 223 W. 2nd St.. PHTLADELPHIA. PA 


« 
* 
x 
* 
* 
* 
® 
* 
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and Political celebrations. 








CONSOLIDATED FIREWORKS C0 


OF AMERICA, 
Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters, 


Nos. 9 and 11 Park Place, 


No. 12 Park Place, 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue, in which we offer Selected | # 


a 


Assortments of Fireworks, ready packed, for Columbus Day } see 


FIREWORKS 


POLITICAL GOODS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


DECORATIONS 


CELEBRATION GOODS, 
Bunting & Silk Flags, 
LANTERNS, BALLOONS, 
CAMPAIGN EQUIPMENTS, 
PARADE TORCHES, Etc., Etc. 


Send your orders early and avoid 
the late rush. 


‘CONSOLIDATED FIREWORKS CO. 


Nos. 9 & 11 Park Place, 
No. 12 Park Place. | New York. 





— 


The Old Reliable, 
INDEMAN 


PIANOS. 
(Established 1837.) 


Wonderful in tone and lasting qualities; of highest 
excellence and workmanship. Prices moderate. For 
Catalogue, address Lindeman & Sons’ Piano Co., 47th 
Street and Brook Avenue, New York. 









DICK’S wits wakifen SHOES ; 


ol em peton cate 
pis pe PICK: 


Dansviile, N. 




















iNew York. 


whic! 


our pa me tables with a delicately f 


CGRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


+ ed a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
govern the operations tio! d 


les of well-selec 


ich may save us many hea 


isd isby't the oF nen ous use of suc ak of diet that a 


Made simp! “with boiling water or milk. Sold only 


in helt pound te ue pA Grove ers, labelled thus: 


— Chemists, 
yin. 3 En 











1847 KoG ERS, Ale 


[ARE GEN ROG 








and joy- 
Laughter 7 
through S household are as- 
sured by the use of Ridge’s 
Food for the child’s diet. Try 
it, mothers. It will furnish a 
full meal for a growing child. 
In cans, 35c and upwards. 








OF AMERICA, 





EDWIN, BURT & (0, 


ee ae and Dealers 






Loewe “ 
om, SHOES 
Lining Stamp, AT RETAIL. 
446 & 448 Fulton 8t-, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
70&72W.23d 8ti,NiY: 


The genuine Edwin 
Cc. Burt Shoe has full 








The Flour Saved Pays the Cost. 
Keep your tiour in the 


ROYAL FLOUR BIN 


& Secure from Moisture, Dust» 
Dirtand Vermin. 

This Flour Bin is different 
from all others. It has a 
sliding door and. removable 
sieve, and is perfectly tight. 
We refer to all Chicago as to 
its aoaniionen Sizes to hold 
25, 50, 100 and 200 lbs. always 
in’ stock. Sold id by dealers 
everywhere. 





ROYAL 
Flour BIN 


R bib £ 
ean oe Or, on 
a / receipt of 


Rover Maré, OO ry 
Cheaco, eet illustrated, made of 
anned. 


>it Royal Manufacturing Co. 
153-155 S. Jefferson St. 





Agents Wanted cnicaeo 


Watch and Clock Co. 


TOWER CLOCKS. 
Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 
STRIKING HALL — 
383 Washingtou  Grrect, B 


‘Lane, New York. 
34 Washington aiden Lang: New gy 








WARNER’S SAFE CURE 


BRIGHT’S DISEASE 











for Kidney and Liver diseases. Sold by all drugcista. 


is eliminated from the 
BUFFALO | L 1A WATER. 





W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
oe 


Warehouses 
87 Jo i St, New a York and 
1% Lake St., Ch: 


MANUPACTUREES OF 








} weet ——— 


Septate Tarotione Til Ty BanENCy Boston 
fc BENEDICT’S TIME. ar 


Diamonds and Watches | ‘ 
A SPECIALTY. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich 
HE BE Silverware. 


“THE ENEDICT” 


rfect cuff,sleeve 
oa oa lar Button: made. 








Sercag, durable, ona 
. can adjusted with 
perfect ease. No w 


or tear. 
Peis patent back can be put on any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 
Benedict Building, 
171 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt 8t., 
NEW YORK. 
KSTABLISHED 1821. 




















pA. B. & E. L. SHAW, 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 Sudbury St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


33 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Send for Iustrated Catalogue. 











TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


HE WELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 


BERMUDA 
WITH CABLE COMMUNICATION 


is reached in sixty beare from New York by the ele- 
nt steamers of the 8. 8. Co., sailing weekly. 
e situation of these ds south of the Gulf Stream 





a also dispatch passenger steamers 

fourteen days for Santa Cruz and the principal 
Wes India Islands, a: Sting + a charming tropical 
trip at at a cost of about four dollars per day. For all 
aa AEN ahs to 


8. 381 Bromdwa 

THOS. S, 261 roadway, New York. 

Ora E OU Our RBRIDGE & nts, 
aE New York. 1 1 


A MODEL RAILWAY. 


‘The Burlington Route” 


Operates 7,000 miles of roads with termini in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, 

rsa and Denver. 
efficient corvios 4 aa ned 
Any Railway ‘Agent will bell you Tickets via 


THE BURLINCTON ROUTE. 


There is no better line on the American Gentinest. 
P. 8. EUSTIS, General Pass’r & Ticket Agt. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R.. Chicagc. Ill. 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 
ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


a & ELEVENTH S8T., N. Ys 
pate ae eonenaiaien CHURCH. 

dition which more 

—k...-, 8 been placed in 


eure 
ty Py very attractive 


Dining-poqm, Neguneoting” with the old well- 














* DExis has been el- 
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